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EXTRACT 


FROM THE last’ WJLL AND TESTAMENT;^ 


OF THE LATE 

REV. JOHN BAMPTON 
**CANON OF SALISBURY 

“ I give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the 

Chancellor, Mastefc, and Sch^ars o^e University of Oxford 
for ever, to ha^ and to hold all aSa singular the said Lands 
and Estates upon trust, aj^to the intents and pu^oses hero 
inafter mentioned ; that is to say, I will and appoint that the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford for the time being 
sh^l take and reciMve all the rents, issues, and profit? thereof, 
and (after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions 
made) that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of 
eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, ^<be established for ever in 
the said University, and to be performed in the manner 
following : 

*' I direct and appoint that upon the first Tuesday m Easter 
Term, a Lectuierjb^ yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges 
Only, and by no wtrs, in the room adjoining to the Printing- 
fiirouse, betwe^,^ hours of ten in ^e momiqg and two ii^ 
the aftens^ii^ prea^ ei^t Divinity Lecture IRmiMs, the 
year following, at Sty Mai^ in Oxford, between tlfrcom- 
mpacement of the lut month in Lent Term, and Ah aid of 
the third'Week in* Act Term. 
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, “ AIser€ direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity Lecture 
Sermons shall be preached upon either of the foljpwing 
Subjects — to confirm and establish the Christian Faith, ^ and 
to confute, ad heretics and schismatics— upon the Divine 
authority m the Holy Scriptures— upon the autlfbrity of the 
writings or the primitive Fathea, as to the faith and practice 
of the primitive Church— upon uie Divinity of our Lord an# 
Saviour Jesus Christ— upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost— 
opon the Articles of the Christian Fai^, as comprehended in 
die Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds^. 

' ''TAbc I direct that thirty copies of the eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons shall be always printed within two naorifilS 
after they are preached ; and one copy shall be given to the 
Chancellor of the University, and one copy to the head of 
every College, and one copy to the Mayor of the City of Oxford, 
and one copy to be put into the Bodleian jjbrary ; and the 
expense of printing them shall be paid out of the revenue of 
the Land or Estates given for establishing the Divinity Lecture 
Sermops; and the Preacher shall not be paid, nor entitled to 
the revenue, before they are priced. • 

" Also I direct and ap|jliJft, that no person shall be qualified 
to preach the Divinity Lecture Sei^ns, unless he hath taken 
the degree of Master of Arts at lea^ in one of the two Uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge; and that the same person 
shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.” 
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PREFACE 


The first of the subjects v^ich, according to the^wi^j^f 
CSndh Bampton, are prescribed for the Lecturers upon, 
his foundation, is the confirmation and establishment of 
the Christian faith. This is the aim which I have 
kept in view in preparing this volume ; and I should 
wish my bool^BD be judged as a contribution to apolo- 
getics, rather than as a historical sketch of Christian 
Mysticism. I say this because I decided, after some 
hesitation, to Adopt a hRstori<^l framework for the 
Lectures, an3 this arrsingement may cause my object 
to be misunderstood^ It seemed to me that the 
in^structiveness of tracing the developjnent and opera- 
tion of jjpystical ideas, in the forms which they have 
assumed as active forces in history, outweighed the 
disadvantage of appearing to waver between apology 
and narrative. A series of 4iiStorical essays would, of 
course, have been qh^t^unsuitable in the University 
pulpit, and^iilRreover, I did not approach the subject 
from that side. Until I began to prepare the Lectures, 
about a year Aid a half before they were delivered, my 
study of th^^^tical writers had been directed solely 
by my '"(Jffn intellectual and spiritual nMds^ I 
attracted to them in^ the fiope of finding nn their 
lutings a p];iilosophy and a rule of life wiiith would 
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satisfywD^y mind and conscience. In this I was n 
disappointed ; and thinking that others might p^ha] 
profit by following the same path, I wished to#pi 
together and publish the results of my thpught an 
reading. \ln such a scheme historical d^taifs are eith( 
out of place or of secondarj- value ; and I hope thi 
will be remembered by any historians who may tak 
the trouble to read my book*,., • 

J[he^ philosophical* side of the subject is from m] 
point of view of much greater/importance, I "haaK 
done my best to acquire an adequate knowledge o 
those philosophies, both ancient and modem, which 
are most akin to speculative Mysticism, and also tc 
think out my own position. I hop^that I have 
succeeded in indicating my general standpoint, and 
that what I have written may prove fairly consistent 
and intelligible; but I ha\^ felt keftnly the disad- 
vantage of having misseS the systematic? training in 
metaphysics given by the OxKrd school of Literce 
HumanioreSf and also the difficulty (perhaps I should 
say the^ presumption) of addressing metaphysical 
arguments to an audience which included several 
eminent philosophers. I wish also that I had had 
time for a more thoroifgh study of Fechner’s works ; 
for his system, so far as I ui^ersland it, seems to me 
to have a gitat interest and value a9S^ scheme of c 
philosophical Mysticism which does not clash with 
modem science. 

I have spoken with « plainness whicHWill probably 
give offi^iM*»of the debased supqrnaturallSRP'which 
usurps . #ie name of MJ^sticisfii in\Roman Catholic ' 
countries/ • I desire to insult do man’s, convictions i 
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and it is for this reason that I have decided'^ot to 


print iny analysis of Ribet’s work (Za Mystique Divine, 
distimgu/e des Contrefaqons diaboliques. ^ Nouvelle 


Edition, I^ris, 1895, 3 vols.), which I iift^nded to 
form an Appendix. It ^ould have opened*'the eyes 
of some of my readers to the irreconcilable antagon- 


ism between the Roman Church and science; but 


though I translated strui summarised my author faith- 
’ fully, the result had all the* appearance of a malicioos 
trJtve^y. I have the^fore suppressed this Appendix ; 
but with regard to Roman Catholic “ Mysticism ” 
there is no use in mincing matters. Those who find 
edification in signs and wonders of this kind, and 
think that suSiP " supernatural phenomena,” even if 
they were well authenticated instead of being ridiculous 
fables, could possibly establish spiritual truths, will 
find little or n'othing to pleas^or interest them in 
these pages. * But thos^ who reverence Nature and 
Reason, and have no ^ish to hear of either of them 
being “ overruled ” or “ suspended,” will, I hope, agree 
with me yi valuing highly the later developments of 
mystical thought in Northern Europe. 

There is another class of “ mystics ” with whom I 
have but little sympathy — the dabblers in occultism. 
“ Psychical research ” ft^i^doubt, a perfectly legitimate 
Science ; but<^^n its professors invite us to watch the 
breaking down of the middle wall of partition between 
matter and spi||^ they have, in my opinion, ceased to 
be scientific^jp^ are in reality* hankerii^ after the 
beggarly "blfiments the later NeoplatonisfltT' j 

The charge of ^pan?keisti^ tendency " will’ not, I 
lu}{>e, be brouglit against me without due dbhsidera* 
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tion. •Imhave tried to show how the Johannine Logos** 
doctrine, which is the basis of Christian Mysticism, 
differs fron^ Asiatic Pantheism, from Acosmism^and 
from (oi^ kind of) evolutionary Idealism. Of course, 
speculatiw Mysticism is nearer to Pantheism than to 
Deism ; but I think it is j^ssible heartily to esche^y 
Deism without falling into the opposite error. 

I have received much help- from many kind friends ; 
aivd though some of themVould not wish to be as- 
sociated with all of my opinions^ cannot deny rtiyself 
the pleasure of thanking them by name. From my 
mother and other members of my family, and relations, ‘ 
especially Mr. W. W. How, Fellow of Merton, I 
have received many useful suggestions Three past 
or present colleagues have read and criticised parts of 
my work — the Rev. H. Rashdall, now Fellow of New 
College ; Mr. H. A. j^rkh a^, now Fdllow of Trinity ; 
and Mr. H. H. Williams, Fellow of Hertford. Mr. 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of Kirin’s College, Cambridge, 
lent me an unpublished dissertation on Plotinus. The 
Rev. C.. Bigg, D.D., whose Bampton Lectures on the 
Christian Platonists are known all over Europe, did me 
the kindness to read the whole of the eight Lectures, 
and so added to the grftat debt which I owe to him 
for his books. * The Rei^ M. Heald, formerly 
Scholar of T*rinity, Cambridge, lent iTK^tiiany book^ 


from his fine library, and by inquiring for me at 
Louvain enabled me to procure thebxsks on Mysti- 
dsm which^ are no^ studied in R\nan Catholic- 
unlVeysflS&. The Rev. Dr. Lindeay, wn^llas made 
a special study of thi Ge^an\nystics, read my 
LectureS*on that period, and wrote m^ a very useful 
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letter upon them. Miss G. H. Warrack of Ediitburgh 
kindl)i» allowed . me to use her modernised version of 
Julian of Norwich. 

have ventured to say in my last Lecture-^-and it is 
my earnest conv’ction — that a more general <kcquaint- 
amce with mystical theology and philosophy is very 
desirable in the interests of the English Church at the 
present time. I am* not •one of those who think that 
the points at issue between Anglo-CathoHcs and Angle- 
Protestants are trivia^ history has always confirmed 
Aristotle’s famous dictum about parties — ylrfyovrai al 
oTaaei^ ov Trepl fjLC/cp&i/ aXX’ ix fiixpcov, araaca^ovai Be 
irepX fjLeyaXtov — but I do not so far despair of our 
Church, or of t^Tlristianity, as to doubt that a recon- 
ciling principle must and will be found. Those who 
do me the honour to read these Lectures will see 
to what quarter 1 look for a mediator. A very short 
study would ^e sufficient to dispel some of the pre- 
judices which still hanf round the name of Mysticism 
— that its professors are unpractical dreamers, and 
that this ^ype of religion is antagonistic to the ^English 
mind. As a matter of fact, all the great mystics have 
been energetic and influential, and their business capa- 
city is specially noted in a Airiously large number of 
cases. For instance, l^Jotitius was often in request as 
^ guardian trustee; St. Bernard Showed great 

gifts as an organiser; St. Teresa, as a founder of 
convents and |jJpinistrator, gave evidence of extra- 
ordinary prac^jfal ability; even St. Juan of the Cross 
displayed ffie same qualities ; John Smith wsS*8h .excel- 
lent bQrsar of ^his^colle^ ; Finelon ruled his diocese 
extremely well; and Madame Guyon surpriS^ th^se 
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wha Isad dealings with her by her great aptitude i 
afTairs. Henry More was offered ppsts of higit i 
sponsibility^ and dignity, but declined them. '^T! 
mystic is hot as a rule ambitious, but I d^ not thii 
he often fthows^ incapacity f^r practice life, if he co 
sents to mingle in it. And so far is it from beir 
true that Great Britain has produced but few mystic 
that I am inclined ^o think ^e*Aibject might be ad< 
q»ately studied from English writers alone. On tt 
more intellectual side we have (Without going back t 
Scotus Erigena) the Cambridge Platonists, Law an 
Coleridge; of devotional mystics we have attractiv 
examples in Hilton and Julian of Norwich; while ii 
verse the lofty idealism ^ and strong Teligious bent o 
our race have produced a series of poet-mystics such a 
no other country can rival. It has not been possibk 
in these Lectures tq^do justice to feeorge Herbert 
Vaughan “ the Silurist,” Quarles, Crashaw, and others 
who have all drunk of the same Veil. Let it suffice tc 
say that the student who desires to master the history 
of Mysticism in Britain will find plenty to occupy his 
time. But for the religious public in general the most 
useful thing would be a judicious selection from the 
mystical writers of differeift times and countries. Those 
who are more interested iiK.t|jie practical and d^o- 
tional than tlie speculative side may s^tiftfy with great' 

^ It is really time that we toojc to burning that travesty of the British 
character— the John Bull whom our comic papers ryresent “ guarding his 
pudding"*— instead of Guy ^awkes. Even in the Weteenth century, 
^^id all the segdid materialism bred of commerci^^lll^ndancy, this 
Country ha^*pfoduced a richer crop of imagiftative literature than any 
other; and it is significant that^while GermViy philosophy is falling 
more and more into the hands of the ^pirical schoal, our own thinkers 
areilcarly all ttaundi idealists. 
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profit some parts of St. Augustine, the sermons of 
Tauleiji the Theologia Gertnanica^ Hilton’s Scale of 
Perfections the Eife of Henry Suso, St. Francis de 
Sales and 5'^nelon, the Sermons of John Stnith and 
Wnichcote’s ^Aphqp^msy and the later works oS William 
L§w, not forgetting the pfcets who have been men- 
^ tioned. I can think of no course of study more fitting 
•for. those who wish to*i;evi^e in themselves and others 
• the practical idealism of the primitive Church, which 
gainec^ for it its greatest triumphs. 

I conclude this Preface with a quotation from 
William Law on the value of the mystical writers. 

Writers like those I have mentioned,” he says in a 
letter to Dr. Trapp, ** there have been in all ages of 
the Church, but as they served not the ends of popular 
learning, as they helped no people to figure or pre- 
ferment in the Aforld, and Vere useless to scholastic 
controversial >friters, so they dropt out of public uses, 
and were only known,#or rather unknown, under the 
name of mystical writers, till at last some people have 
harJly heard of that very name: though, if ^ man 
were to be told what is meant by a mystical divine, 
he must be told of something as heavenly, as great, as 
desirable, as if he was told vAat is meant by a real, 
regeil^erate, living meitib^ of the mystical body of 
Christ ; for tlmjp^ere thus called for no other reason 
than as Moses and the prophets, and the saints of 
the Old Testament^ may be called the spiritual Israel, 
^r the true mj^cal Jews. Theses writers began their 
DflRce of teajtmng as^John the Baptist did* afttar they 
lad passed through eve^ kirfa of mortification and 
^lf<lendfi, every kind of trial and purificatibh, bot|a 
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inwadnand outward. They were deeply learned in 
the mysteries,, of the kingdom of God, not throijgh the 
use of lexicons, or meditating upon critics, but because 
they hadt passed from death unto life. Jfhey highly 
reverence and excellently direct the ^ue use of every- 
thing that is outward in relijion ; but, like the Psalmi^’s 
king’s daughter, they are all glorious within. They^ 
are truly sons of thunder, ^au^li sons of consolation;' 
Jjiey break open tile whited sepulchres; they awaken' 
the heart, and show it its filth g^id rottenness of death: 
but they leave it not till the kingdom of heaven is 
raised up within it. If a man has no desire but to be 
of the spirit of the gospel, to obtain all that renova- 
tion of life and spirit which alone caififiake him to be 
in Christ a new creature, it is a great unhappiness to 
him to be unacquainted with these writers, or to pass 
a day without reading something of ilhat they wrote.' 
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LECTURE r 



W dto^eiKriov (is hr* evrvx^ rj jneylffry rapi Sedp ^ rmh 
jtapla Sl/f(n’ar ij Si} drMei(is kra^ji^poh h^p dwurros, ffo<t>oh 5 

• Plato, Phadm^ p. 245. 

Es spricht kein Gott; es^richt dein eignes Hefz. 
Iphigsnia, Sie rcden nur dutch unset Hetz zu uns.” 

Goethe, Iphi^nU, 

** Si notrc vie est moins qu’une joutn^e 
En Wtemel; si Tan qui fait le tmir, 

Chasse nos jours sans espoir de rctout ; 

Si pirlssable est toute chose n 4 e; 

Que songes-tu, mon Sme eniprisonnde? 

Pourquci te plait I’gbscur de notre jour, 

Si, pout v(Jet en un plus clair s?jour, 

Tu as au dos Paile bien empennie 1 | 

Li est le bien que tout esprit d&ire, 

Li, le repos oi tout le Aonde aspire, 

Li est I’amour, 1 ^ le plaisir encore ! 

Li, 6 mon Ime, au plus haut ciel guidde, 

Tu y pourras reconnaitrc I’idie 
De la^beaut^ qu’en ce mondc j’adore I” 


Old Pobt, 



% 

Gifted ^ • ' 

Sri Basaoti Ballav Sell 

Wat-bnr C'»> O&rti'-tnTL**** 
CfJcHtl <— 

HOT CXCHANGEA^^E AMO 
HOT SALAILE. * 

CHRISTIAN* MYSTICISM 

le’cture* I 

. (jENEral Characteristics of Mysticism 

** Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be. We know that, if He shall be manifested, we shall be 
like Him ; for we shall see Him even as He is.” — i j^OHN iii. 2, 3. 

No word in our language — not even ‘‘ Socialism ” — 
has been employed more loosely than Mysticism.” 
Sometimes it is ifeed as an equivalent for symbolism or 
allegorism, sofnetimes for theosophy or occult science ; 
and sometimes it merely suggests the mental state of 
a dreamer, or vague and fantastic opinions about God 
ancf the world. In Roman Catholic writers, “ rpystical 
phenomena”' mean supernatural suspensions o( phys- 
ical law. Even those writers who have made a special 
' study of the subject, show by their definitions of the 
Mford how uncertain is®i^o©nnotation> It is therefore 
liecessary that I Should make clear at the outset what I 
'Understand by the term, and what aspects of religious 
life and thought f I intend to deal with in these 
Lectures. ^ • 

The history of th^ word begins in close connexion 

^ppeodix ^ for definiti^ of Mysticism and Mystical Theo- 
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with ?he*Greek mysteries.^ A mystic (jivaTri<i) is one 
who has been, or is being, initiated into some esoteric 
knowledge of Divine things, about which he mustckeep 
his moutlf shut (jiv€tv ) ; or, possibly, he is® one wh^se 
eyes are still shut, one who is not yet an eTroirrri^?' The 
word was taken over, with^ other technical terms pf 
the mysteries, by the Neoplatonists, who found in the 
existing mysteriosophy a discipime, worship, and rule 
of life congenial to their sp6culative views. But as the 
tendwicy towards quietism and^trospection increased 
among them, another derivation for “ Mysticism ” was 
found — it was explained to mean deliberately shutting^ 
the eyes to all external things.^ We shall see in the 
sequel how thia^Iater Neoplatonism palSsed almost entire 
into Christianity, and, while forming the basis of 
mediaevarMysticism, caused a false association to tiHiig 
to the word even down to the Reform*ation> 

The ^ phase of thought or feeling \^hich we call 

^ See Af^ndix B for a discussion of the mfluence of the Greek mysteries 
upon Christian Mysticism. 

* Tholuck accepts the former derivation (cf. Suidas, 

wapii t 6 *ToOt dxotfourat fiCcLP rb arbfut, xal firjdipi 4^irrf€ia$ai) ; 

Petersen, the latter. There is no doubt that was opposed to 

i9-<ywrelaf and in this sense denoted ifuompUte initiation ; but it was also 
made to include the whole pi^>cess. The prevailing use of the adjective 
tM.wTTiKbt is of something seen “ through a glass darkly,” some knowledge * 
purposely wrapped uf^in symbols, « 

* So Hesychiuw stfys, Mi5<rrcu, dwb rdt cUadi^eit ical 

tQp ffopKiKufp ^poprldwp y€v6fX€woif o6tv rdf $«lat dpaXdfxypeif dddxpyre, 
Plotinus and Proclus both use /uiw of the “closed eye” of rapt 
templation. ^ 

* I cannot agree with Lasson (in his bo<2lc on Kilter Eckhart) thy the 
connexion with the Greek n^steries throws no light on the subject.’’ No 
writer had moi% induence upon the growth of Mystid&sm in the Church 
than I>ioD 3 ^as tfrf Areopagiteu whose main^object is to present Chris> 
tianity in the ,li|^t of a Platonic my^riosoph^. The same purpose is 
evident ii^ Clement, and in other Chrislan Platonist#betweenJCle^lcn^tnd 
Dkmyiias. See Appendix^. 
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Mysticism has its origin in that which is •the raw 
matei4al of all religion, and perhaps of all phildsophy 
and Srt as well, namely, that dim conscioij^ness of the 
iepond^ whi?^ is part of our nature as hunfkn beings. 

- Men have given different nkmes to these “ obstinate ques- 
tioning of sense and outward things.” We may call then^ 
if we will, a sort of higher instinct, perhaps an anticipa- 
tion of the evolutioiiiiy process > or an extension of 
the frontier of consciousness ; or, in religious language, 
the voice of God speaking to us. Mysticism arises 
when we try to bring this higher consciousness into 
relation with the other contents of our minds. Religious 
Mysticism may be defined as the attempt to realise the 
presence of the Tiving God in the soaSP and in nature, 
or, more generally, as tJie attempt to recUisey in thought 
dMS feelingy the immanence the temporod in the etemaly 
and of the eternal in the temporai. Our consciousness 
of the beyond is, I say, the raw material of all religion. 
But, being itself formless, it cannot be brought directly 
into relation with the forms of our thought. Accordingly, 
it has to express itself by symbols, which are a5 it were 
the flesh and bones of ideas. It is the tendency of all 
symbols to petrify or evaporatg, and either process is 
fatal to them. Thqy soon repudiate their mystical 
^bri^in, and forthwith lon^t^eir religious content. Then 
cojnes a return to the fresh springs of the inner life — 
a revival of spirkuality in the midst of formalism or 
unl^lief. This is the historical function of Mysticism 
—it appeararas an independent active principle, the 
spirit of reformations and revivals. But since every ' 
pn^jqiple^ must fina for itself appropl^e instru- 
ment% Mysticism has develbpeil a speculative and 
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practfcal* system of its own. As Goethe says, it ii 
‘^the scholastic of the heart, the dialectic df th< 
feelings.” In this way it becomes possible to •con 
sider it a/ a type of religion, though it (^ust alwayj 
be remembered that in becoming sue# it has incorpor- 
ated elements which do not iSelong to its inmost bein^.^ 
As a type of religion, then. Mysticism seems to rest on 
the following propositions or articles of faith : — 

First, tAe soul (as well *as the body) can see and 
perceive — toTi Bk atc6r)d^ rt<:, as Proclus says. 

We have an organ or faculty for the discernment of 
spiritual truth, which, in its proper sphere, is as much 
to be trusted as the organs of sensation in theirs. 

The second proposition is that, since we can only 
know what is akin to ourselves,* many in order to know 
Gody must be a. partaker of (he Divine jtature, What 

^ It should also be borne in mind that eveiy histoncal examj^e of a 
mystical movement may be expected to ei^bit characteristics which are 
determined by the particular forms of religious deadness in opposition 
to which it arises. I think that it is generally easy to separate ^ese 
secondary, accidental characteristics from those which are primary and 
integral, ahd that we shall then find that the underlying sub#Unce, which 
may be regarded as the essence of Mysticism as a type of religion, is 
strikingly uniform. 

* The analogy used by Ploticus {Ennead i. 6. 9} was often quoted and 
imitated : “ Even as the eye could not behold the sun unless it were itself 
sunlike, so neither could the soul IMioId (Sod if it were not Godyke.** 
Lotze {Microcosm^Sy and cf. MetaphysJff^ ist ed.J^p. 109) falls foul ofk 
Plotinus for this argument “ The reality of the external world is ut^ly 
severed from our senses. It is vain to call the eye sunlike, as if it nedlM 
a spedal occult power to copy what it has itself pipduced : fruitless are all 
mystic efforts to restore to the intuitions of sense, by means of a lecret 
identity of mind with thingsf a reality outside ourselves.*’ Whether the 
sol:jective Idealilin of this sentence is consistent witti the subsequent 
dogmatic assertion that ’^natuimis animated throug^iottt,*^ it is not my 
prmdnce to determine. The latter doc^e is held by a large schogl^f 
mystks; t^t wosmistic tendency of the ^former has nad odfy too niu^ 
attmetion io/t oeystics another sebooL 
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we ar0, that we behold; and what we behold^ that we 
are,” aiays Ruysbroek. The curious doctrine which we 
find in the mystics of the Middle Ages, that there is at 
“tbe apex^of the mind” a spark whicli fe consub- 
stantial with the^uncreated ground of the Deity, is thus 
accounted for. We could^not even begin to work out 
our own salvation if God were not already working in 
us*. It is always “in •His. light” ^that “we see light.” 
The^octrine has been felt ‘to be a necessary postulate 
by nfost philosophers >ejho hold that knowledge of God 
is possible to man. For instance, Krause says, “ From 
finite reason as finite we might possibly explain the 
thought of itself, but not the thought of something that 
is outside finite feasonable beings, far less the absolute 
idea, in its contents infinite, of God. ITo beqome aware 
of God in knowledge we require certainly to make a 
freer use of our finite power •of thought, but the 
thought of fjod itself is primarily and essentially an 
eternal operation of tWe eternal revelation of God to the 
fiiyte mind.” But though we are made in the image of 
God, out^/i^eness to Him only exists potentially.^ The 
Divine spark already shines within us, but it has to be 
searched for in the innermost depths of our personality, 
and its light diffused over our whole being. 
f This brings ^s to ffiird propcfeitipn — “ Without 
hoiiness no man may see the Lord ** ; or, as it is ex- 
pressed positively in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“ Blessed are the»pure in heart : for they shall see God.” 
Sensuality ajid selfishness are absolute disqualifications 
for knowing “ the things of th^ Spirit of God.” 

dii^ctio i f it drawn bj Origen, and accepted by the mystical 
wiiu4 * ^ \ 
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Th«se cfundamental doctrines are very clearly laid 
down in the passage from St John which I read as 
the text of this Lecture. The filial relation to God is 
already clcimed, but the vision is insep^able from 
likeness to •Him, which is a hope, not # possession, and 
is only to be won by “ purifying ourselves, even as Ht 
is pure.” 

There is one mor^ fundatnefiial doctrine which we 
must not omit. Purificatioit removes the obstacles to 
our union with God, but our gui«te on the upward path, 
the true hierophant of the mysteries of God^ is love} Love 
has been defined as “ interest in its highest power ” ; * 
while others have said that “ it is of the essence of love 
to be disinterested.” The contradiction is merely a verbal 
one. The two definitions mark different starting-points, 
but the two “ ways of love ” should bring us to the 
same goal. The possibility of disinterested love, in the 
ordinary sense, ought never to have been called in 
question. ** Love is not love when it asks for a 
reward. Nor is the love of man to God any exception. 
He who, tries to be holy in order to be . happy will 
assuredly be neither. In the words of the Theologia 
Germanica^ “ So long as a man seeketh his own highest 
good because it is his, he will never find it.” The 

* . ^ * • r 

^ Faith goes so cl9sely hand in hand wiHitlove tha4 the mystics seldom V 

try to separate them, and indeed they need not be separated. William 
Law’s account of their operation is characteristic. When the seed of the 
new birth, called the inward man, has faith awaken^ in it, its faith is not 
a notion, but a real strong essential hunger, an attracting or magnetic 
desire of Christ, which as it proceeds from a seed of the Divine nature in 
us, so it attracts and unites with its like : it la^ hold oh Christ, puts on 
the Divine nature, and in a livine and real manner grows powerfiil over 
all our sins, and idSectually w^ks ouf our salvation’* (Grounds 
Reasons of C^yUti^ Regenoration)^ * • 

* IL L N^tleship, Remain^* 
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mystics here are unanimous, though some,^like St. 
Bernanc}, doubt whether perfect love of God can ever 
be at^iained, pure and without alloy, whilg we are in 
thi% life.^ •The controversy between F^n^lon and 
Bossuet on this Subject is well known, ancf few will 
deny that F^nelon was matnly in the right. Certainly 
•he had an easy task in. justifyirig his statements from 
the* writings of the s^fnts.* But we need not trouble 
ourselves with the “ mystic paradox,” that it would be 
better* to be with Christ in hell than without Him in 
heaven — a statement which Thomas k Kempis once 
wrote and then erased in his manuscript. For wherever 
Christ is, there Js heaven : nor should we regard eternal 
happiness as anything distinct from “a true conjunc- 
tion of the mind with God.” ^ “ God is not without or 

above law; He c^ld not ipake men either sinful or 
miserable.”® To believe otherwise is to suppose an 
irrational universe, the one thing which a rational man 
cannot believe in, * 

TJie mystic, as we have seen, makes it his life’s aim 
to be transformed into the likeness of Him in* whose 
image he was created.* He loves to figure his path 
as a ladder reaching from earth Jo heaven, which must 
be climbed step by sjep. ^This sccda perfectionis is 
^^efhlly divided into thmc stages# The first is called 

' Nesdo si a quoquam homine quartus (gradus) in hac vita perfecte 
apprehenditur, ut se scilic|t diligat homo tanti^ propter Deum. Asserant 
hoc si qui eaperti sunt : niihi (&teor) impossibile vidctur ** (De tUHgend^ 
Dec, 3 CV.; JSpist. xi. 8), * 

• From a sermon by Smit^, the Cambridge Platonist. * Plotinus, too, 
says well, ef nt dXXo eZdof ifiowijt wcpl cwovdatoc §icc iiiret, oi) rdr 

piov {Emuad u ^ li). 

• From sermons. % 

^ Pindai^a oWt is a fine mystt!kl maxim. (^M. a. 131.) 
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the pur^tive life, the second the illuminative, while 
the third, which is really the goal rather than % part 
of the jourpey, is called the unitive life, or st^e of 
perfect contemplation.^ We find, as we s^jiould expect, 
some diflfiSrences in the classification, 8ut this tripartite 
scheme is generally accepteefi ^ 

The steps of the upward path constitute the ethical * 
system, the rule of Mfe, of the mystics. The first stage, 
the purgative life, we read 'in the Theologia Gertnanica^ 
is brought about by contrition ,^y confession, by liearty 
amendment ; and this is the usual language in treatises 
intended for monks. But it is really intended to 
include the civic and social virtues ^ in this stage.* 
They occupy the lowest place, it is true ; but this only 
means that they must be acquired by all, though all 
are not called to the higljer flights ^of contemplation. 
Their chief value, actording to Plotinus, is to teach us 
the meaning of order and limitation and irepasi), 

which are qualities belonging *to the Divine nature. 
This is a very valuable thought, for it contradicts •that 
aberration of Mysticism which calls God the Infinite, 
and thinks of Him as the Indefinite, dissolving all 
distinctions in the s^hyss of bare indetermination. 
When Ewald says, “ the ^rue giystic never withdraws 

* Strictly, the Unitive road {ma) IcaSPto the (^ntemplative life 

Cf. Bene^ct, xiv., De Servorum Dei beatific, ^ iii. 26, “Perfecta haec 
mystica unio reperitur regulariter in perfecto contemplatiTO qui in vita 
purgativa et illuminativa, id est meditativa, et cfptemplativa diu venatus, 
tx speciali Dei iavore ad infiisam ,contemplatii&m evectua cst.” On the 
three ways, Suarez says, ** I>istinguere sclent mystid tres vias, porgadvam, 
illuminativam, Vt unitivam,’* Moltnos was^uite a heterodox mystic in 
teaching that there is but a *lunica via, sdlicet interna,'* and tl^ pro- 
position was condemned by a Bull of Innocent XL 

* In PJ^Bnus the dvic virtues precede the cathartic ; but they are not, aa 
with some perverse mysdef, considered to lie euteide the path ^ aeccoL 
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ilimself wilfully from the business of life, no,^ot even 
from Ihe smallest business,” he is, at any rate, saying 
nothhig which conflicts with the principles of Mysticism.^ 

The purf?*^tive life necessarily includes self-8iscipline : 
does it necessarffy include what is commorfly known 
as^^ asceticism ? It woulcf be easy to answer that 
asceticism means nothing but trainings as men train 
for* a race, or more biba<ily still, that it means simply 
“ the acquisition of some greater power by practice,” * 
But when people speal? of “ asceticism,” they have in 
their minds such severe ‘‘bufleting” of the body as 
was practised by many ancient hermits and mediaeval 
monks. Is this an integral part of the mystic’s 
“upward path”? We shall find reason to conclude 
that, while a certain degree of austere simplicity 
characterises the j3utward life of nearly all the mystics, 
and while an almost morbid desire to suffer is found 
in many of them, there is nothing in the system itself 
to encourage men to maltreat their bodies. Mysticism 
enjoins a dying life, not a living death. Moreover, 
asceticismf when regarded as a virtue or duty ih itself, 
tends to isolate us, and concentrates our attention on 
our separate individuality. Tlys is contrary to the 
spirit of Mysticism, wjjich ^ims at realising unity and 
^lidfirity everywhere. Monkish asceticism (so far as 
it goes beyond the struggle to live unstained under 

^ Tauler is careful to fut soda! semce on its true basis. ** One can 
spin,” he says, another can make shoes ; arfd alT these are gifts of die 
Holy Ghost I tell you, if ^were not a priest, I should efteem it a great 
gift that I was able to make shoes, and trould try to make them so well 
a pattern to all.” In a later Lecture I shall revert to the charge 
ot in^l^t O^ett of dudes, so often preferred against the myst!q|, 

• ^ I4 Nattleslii|i, R$mamu • 
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unnatur^ conditions) rests on a dualistic view of the 
world which does not belong to the essence of Mysticism. 
It infected ajl the religious life of the Middle Agdfe, not 
Mysticisnf only.^ ' 

The sdbond stage, the illuminativd' life, is the con- 
centration of all the facultiel' will, intellect, and feeling, 
upon God. It differs from the purgative life, not in • 
having discarded geod works,* btit in having come to 
perform them, as Fdnelon ^ays, “ no longer as virtues,’* 
that is to say, willingly and almost spontaneously/ The 
struggle is now transferred ^o the inner life. 

The last stage of the journey, in which the soul 

presses towards the mark, and gains the prize of its 

• * 

high calling, is the unitive or contemplative life, in 
which man beholds God face to face, and is joined to 
Him. Complete union w^th God is the ideal limit of 
religion, the attainment of which would be at once its 
consummation and annihilation. It is in the continual 
but unending approximation \o it that the life of 
religion subsists.^ We must therefore beware o& re- 
garding the union as anything more than cm infinite 
process, though, as its end is part of the eternal 
cou;isel of God, there ^ a sense in which it is already 
a fact, and not merely a thing (ksired. But the word 

^ In a Romaif Catholic manual I “ Hon raro sub nomulb 

theologize mysticse intelligittir etiam ascesis, sed immerito.« Nam ascesis 
consuetas tantum et tritas perfectionis seroitas ostendit, mysdca autem 
adhuc excellentiorem viam demonstrat.” This|is to identify ** mystical 
theology” with t^e higher rungs of the ladder.* It has been used in this 
curious manner from the ^Middle Ages. Ribet says, **La mystique, 
comme science tp^ciale, fait partie de la th^q^ogie asc^tique ” ; thiu part, 
namely, *'dans lequel Thomiie est r^ult k la passivity par Taction 
souTeraine de Dieu.” ''L’asc^” Is defined as **Tascm2sion de^J|gQe 
vers Diciy^ * 

* Cf. Professor W. Wallace's collected Luturis and p« 276. 
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deification holds a very large place in the waitings of 
the Fathers, and not only among those who have^en 
called* mystics. We find it in Irenaeus as well as in 
Clqnent, in^Athanasius as well as in Gregory^of Nyssa. 
St. Augustine is fio more afraid of “ deificarii' in Latin 
than Origen of OeoTroLeitrOSk in Greek. The subject is 
.ope of primary importance to anyone who wishes to 
‘understand mystical Hfcology ; bu\ it is difficult for us 
to enter into the minds of the ancients who used these 
exprelfesions, both becau^a ^€09 was a very fluid concept 
in the early centuries, and because our notions of 
personality are very different from those which were 
prevalent in antiquity. On this latter point I shall 
have more to *sa^ presently ; but the evidence for the 
belief in deification,” and its continuance through the 
Middle Ages, is too voluminous to be givjen in the 
body of these Lectures.^ iLet it suffice to say here 
that though Aich bold phrases as “ God became man, 
that we might become God,” were commonplaces of 
doc|rinal theology at least till after Augustine, even 
Clement ^nd Origen protest strongly against the 
‘‘very impious” heresy that man is “a part of God,” 
or “ consubstantial with God.”* The attribute of 
Divinity which was chiefly in ttie minds of the Grcfek 
J^thers when th^ mac^ tHIse statemtntg, was that of 
imperishableness. 

Aar to the means by which this union is manifested 
to the consciousnJss, there is no doubt that very many 

^ See Appendix C on the Doctrine of Deification. • 

•So f'^nelon, after asserting the truth of mystical ** transformation,** 
addsj^ M It is &Ue to say that transform^on is a deificadon of the 
a<*rtatural soul» or a^hypostatic union, or an unalterable confannity With 
God.** V , 
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mystics l^lieved in, and looked for, ecstatic revelationsr 
trances, or visions. This, again, is one of the fcrucial 
questions of Mysticism. 

Ecstasy or vision begins when thought deases, to^r 
consciousficss^ to proceed from our^lves. It differs 
from dreaming, because tte subject is awake. #^It 
differs from hallucination, because there is no organic 
disturbance : it is, pr claims t6' be, a temporary en-* 
hancement, not a partial disintegration, of the mental ' 
faculties. Lastly, it differs'^fitMn poetical inspiration, 
because the imagination is passive. 

That perfectly sane people often experience such 
visions there is no manner of doubt. St. Paul fell 
into a trance at his conversion, and again at a later 
period, when he seemed to be caught up into the third 
heaven. The most sober and practical of the mediaeval 
mystics speak of them as common plienomena. And 
in modern times two of the sanest of otir poets have 
recorded their experiences in words which may be worth 
quoting. 

Wordsworth, in his well-known ‘‘ Lin^ composed 
above Tintern Abbey,” speaks of — 

“Thnt serene and blessed mood, 

In which . . . the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even •the motion o^ numan blood, 

Almost suspended, we arc laid aslftp 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep powerlof joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 

• 

And Tennyson saysi " A kind* of waking trance I 

^ lAfi 0jk Tmnyson^ vol. L p. 32a The curioos^experience, tl^ttil 
ftpetitkn/of his own nam^ induced a kind of trance^ iimied by the poet 

f 
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have often had, quite from boyhood, when I h^ve been 
all aldjje. This has generally come upon me through 
repeating my own name two or three times to myself 
silently, till •all at once, out of the intensity of tSe 
consciousness of# individuality, the individual itself 
seeped to dissolve and fad^i^ away into boundless being : 
and this not a confused state, but the clearest of the 
clearest, and the sure^ jj { the surest, the weirdest of 
• the weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was 
an almost laughable impgsaH^ility, the loss of personality 
(if so it were) seeming no extinction, but the only true 
life” 

Admitting, then, that these psychical phenomena 
actually occur, Ve 4iave to consider whether ecstasy and 
kindred states are an integral part of Mysticism. In 
attempting to answer this question, we shall find it 
convenient to dfttinguish between the Neoplatonic 
vision of the «Buper-essential One, the Absolute, which 
Plotinus enjoyed several times, and Porphyry only 
once, and the visions and “ locutions ” which are 
reported m all times and places, especially , where 
people have not been trained in scientific habits of 
thought and observation. The former was held to be 
an exceedingly rare privilege, tHfe culminating point of 
Ae qpntemplative life. • I sM&ft speak of it in my third 
Lecture ; and shall there show that it belongs, not to 
the essence of Mysticism, and still less to Christianity, 
but to the Asiatic leaven which was mixed with 
Alexandrian thought, and thence passed into Catholic- 

in bis bfautibil mystkal poem, ** The Anftent Sage/’ It would, indeed, 
equal^r to illustrate this topic ftom WozdswCH;^’s prose 

nod ^ \ 
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ismp regards visions in general, they were i 
invention of the mystics. They played a muqji mo; 
important part in the life of the early Churchi tha 
many ecclesiastical historians are willing to ac^mi 
Tertulliai?, for instance, says calmly:, “ The majorit 
almost, of men learn God frfim visions.” ^ Such imp^Jp 
reliance was placred on the Divine authority of vision; 
that on one occasion an ignpramt peasant and a marrie 
man was made Patriarch of Alexandria against hi 
will, because his dying predr^ssor had a vision tha 
the man who should bring him a present of grape 
on the next day should be his successor ! In course 
of time visions became rarer among the laity, bu 
continued frequent among the nfonfi? and clergy 
And so the class which furnished most of the shining 
lights of Mysticism was that in which these experiences 
were most common. ^ ^ 

But we do not find that the masters dl the spiritual 
life attached very much importance to them, or often 
appealed to them as aids to faith.* As a rule, visions 
were regarded special rewards bestowe^ by the 
goodness of God on the struggling saint, and especially 
on the beginner, to refresh him and strengthen him in 
the vhour of need. \^ry earnest cautions were issued 
that no efforte must be maflfe t^ fnduce them artifioiallj^, 
and aspirants were exhorted neither to desire them, 
nor to feel pride in having seen them. The spisftual 


^ See the Tcry interesting iiote in Hamack, History of Dogma^ vol. i. p. 53. 

*Tbe Abb^Migne says truly, ^'Cettx qui traitent les mystiques de 
^isionnaires seraient fort ^tonn^ de voir quel ^eu de cas ils font det iri^ons 
en elles-mtees.*’ And St. Bonav^tura says of visions, ‘*Nee £ununt 
ostendunt: alioquin Balaam sanctus^ eese^ ot 
▼idit Anfehim.** 
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guides of the Middle Ages were well aware ^at^uch 
experi^ces often come of disordered nerves and 
weak^niW digestion; they believed also that they are 
sometimes delusions of Satan. Richard of €t. Victor 
says, As Christy attested His transfiguration by the 
presence of Moses and Eli*^, so visions should not be 
believed unless they have the authority of Scripture ” 
^Albertus Magnus trie§®jto classify them, and says that 
those which contain a sensuous element are always 
dangerous, Eckhart is^gdJfl more cautious, and Tauler 
attaches little value to them. Avila, the Spanish 
mystic, says that only those visions which nvnister to 
our spiritual necessities, and make us more humble^ are 
genuine. Self^nckiced visions inflate us with pride, 
and do irreparable injury to health of mind and body.^ 
It hardly falls within my task to attempt to deter- 
mine what these* visions really are. The subject is 
one upon whioh psychological and medical science may 
some day throw more Jight. But this much I must 
say, to make my own position clear : I regard these 
experiences as neither more nor leSs “ supernatural ” 
than other rtiental phenomena. Many of them are cer- 
tainly pathological;^ about others we may feel doubts; 

• ^ 

^ The following passage fro^ St. I^nds de Sales is much to the same 
effi^t as those referred to in tJjj text: **Les phifcsophes mesmes ont 
recogneu certaines espies d’extases naturelles faictes par la vch^mente 
applipitioil de I’esprit it la consideration des choses relevces. Une ibarque 
^e la et saincte extase est qu^elle ne se prend ny attache jamais 

^taht i Pentendement qu’f la volonte, laquelle elle esmeut, eschauAe, et 
' reinplit d^une puissante affection, envcrs Dieu ; de maniere que si Textase 
lest plus bel^ que bonne, plus lumineuse qu’affective, elle ^t grandement 
^ douteuie digne de soup9one” - 

• Some of my readers may find satiafactron in the following passage of 
when persons have loqg been soft^ed with 
the o^Unual - dropping* of religion, and their^spirits made Umdioas and 
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but have every right to be considered as real 

irradiations of the sou! from the light that " ever 
shines,” real notes of the harmony that is in imoportal 
souls.” in illustration of this, we may appeal to th^ 
places in ^he Bible where revelations of th^ profoundest 
truths concerning the natu|e and counsels of God ^re 
recorded to havfe been made during ecstatic visions. 
Moses at Mount HOreb heaxd^ during the visioa of 
the burning bush, a procjamation of God as the “ I 
am ” — the Eternal who is e5csiiied above time. Isaiah, 
in the words “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” perceived dimly 
the mystery of the Trinity. And St. Peter, in the 
vision of the sheet, learned that God is no respecter of 
persons or of nationalities. In sucl? caSes the highest 
intuitions or revelations, which the soul can in its best 
moments just receive, but cannot yet grasp or account 
for, make a language for \hemselvel, as it were, and 
claim the sanction of external authctity, until the 
mind is elevated so far as to •feel the authority* not 
less Divine, but no longer external. We may find 
fairly close analogies in other forms of th^t Divine 
madness,” which Plato says is “ the source of the 
chiefest blessings granted to men ” — such as the rapture 

apt for impression by the assiduity prayy, and the continual dyings of 
mortification — the fklicy, whi^h is a ve^ great u^tntment of devoUonj^s 
kept continually warm, and in a disposition and aptitude to take fire, and 
to flame out in great ascents ; and when they suffer tnmsportations beyond 
the burdens and support of reason, they suffer they know not urbat, and 
call it what th^ please.” Henry More, too, siys that those who Wb^d 
** make their whole nature, desolate of all animal figurati<w whatever,” 
find only *‘a |traste, silent solitude, and one uniform paiQi|edntl» and 
ysLcaity* And yet, while a fancies hixiiself thus ^h^y Div^l, ^le is 
sot aware how he is even then held down by his animal nature ; and that 
it is nod^g but the stillness and fixedness of mjj^frholy that thohdMlQSS 
him, issiead of the true l>|jrhie principle.” 
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of the poet, or (as Plato adds) of the lova».^ And 
even philosopher or man of sctehce may be sur- 
prised) into some such state by a sudda® realisation of 
the ^ubUmit^^ of his subject. So at least Hacordatre 
believed when h^ wrote, ** All at once, as if by chance, 
th% hair stands up, the breath is caught, the skin 
xcyjtracts, and a cold sword pierces to the very soul. 
It is the sublime vAAch. has raanifesteS itself!”* 
Even in cases where there is*evident hallucination, 
when * the visionary, sees^'^ angel or devil sitting on 
his book, or feels an arrow thrust into his heart, there 
need be no insanity. In periods when it is commonly 
believed that such things may and do happen, the 
imagination, instead of being corrected by experience, 
is misled by it. Those who honestly expect to see 
miracles will generally see them, without detriment 
either to their truthfulness or sanity in other matters. 

The mysti^, then, is not, as such, a visionary ; nor 
has he any interest in* appealing to a faculty “ above 
reaspn,” if reason is used in its proper sense, as the 
logic of the .whole personality. The desire to^ find 
for our highest intuitions an authority wholly external 
to reason and independent of it, — a “ purely super- 
natural ” revelation, — has, as I^?c^jac says, " been the 
c^tiscr of the longest ai^ tfie most d&ngierous of the 
aberrations from which Mysticism ;lias suffered.” This 
ki^d. oF’Supiepiaturalism is disstructive of unity in our 
idc^ of God, the world, and ourselves ; and it casts a 
slur^n;^!^ faculties which are tEe appointed organs 
of ei^liiiunicatfon be^een God# and man. A revela- 

* Plktii fktidms, 344, 345 : Ion, 

* l4U»tdaiM, 
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' tionT aby)Iutely Jpnascending reason is an absurdity: 
no "such revelation could ever be made. ^In the 
stril^ng phrase of Macarius, “ the human mind As the 
throne ofrthe Godhead.” The supremacy Sf the region 
is the favourite theme of the Cambridge Platonists, 
two of whom, Whichcote eand Culverwel, are neifer 
tired H>{ quotingf"^ the text, The spirit of man is Aa. 
camjle of the Lord ” Sir, K«oppose not rational td 
spiritual,” writes Whichcot;e to Tuckney, “for spiritual * 
is most rational.” And a^fB^ “ Reason is the Divine 
governor of man’s life : it L -nhe very voice of God.” ^ 
What we can and must transcend, if we would make 
any progress in Divine knowledge, is not reason, but 
that shallow rationalism which regards the data on 
which we can reason as a fixed quantity, known to 
all, and which bases itself on a formal logic, utterly 
unsuited to a spiritual view of things."* Language can 
only furnish us with poor, misleading, and wholly 
inadequate images of spiritual facts ; it supplies us 
with abstractions and metaphors, which do not really 
represent what we know or believe about •God and 
human personality. St. Paul calls attention to this 
inad^uacy by a series of formal contradictions : “ I 
live, yet not I ” ; “ dying, and behold we live ” ; “ when 
I adk weak, I am stronj^’^ anc^so forth ; and M(e 

* ^ Comptate, too, the vigorous words of Henry the vioit mystical 

oi the groi^ t ** He that milb^eves and lays^ asi(ib i^ear an4 caucus 
reason in things^ that fall under the discussion of reason, upon the pretence 
of hankering afte^ some higj^er principle (which, a thousand to one,^^pr6ves 
but the infatuation of melancholy, and a superstitious hallu4inatio||, is as 
ridiculous as if he would, nonuse his natdial e 3 re 8 about their^roper 
object till the f^esence of some supernatural light, or till he h^goca 
pair of spectacles made of the crystalline heaven, or of the (a/tm 
lo hang 4pon his nose jt(>r ^m to look through/’ 
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find exactly the same expedient dft ’ Plotinue, who is 
very f 4 d of thus showing his contempt for the l^c 
of identity. When, therefore, Harnack s^yg ^at 
“ Mysticism ^s nothing else than rationalisril appKed 
to a sphere abov® reasoh,” he would have d«ne better 
to«say that it is “ reason tapplied to a sphere above 
nationalism ^ 

' For Reason is still ^^ing.” • Religion must, ndtT>e 
' a matter ol feeling only. St* John’s command *to “ try 
eveiy ’spirit” condemns attempts to make emotion 
or inspiration independent of reason. Those who thus 
blindly follow the inner light find it no “candle of 
the Lord,” but an ignis fatuus ; and the great mystics 
are Well aware of* this. The fact is that the tendency 
to separate and half personify the different faculties 
— intellect, will, feeling — is^a mischievous one. Our 
object should be’ so to unify our personality, that our 
eye may be sfngle, and our whole body full of light. 

We have considered •briefly the three stages of the 
mystic’s upward path. The scheme of life therein 
set forth «was no doubt determined empirically, and 
there is nothing to prevent the simplest and most 
unlettered saint from framing ^his conduct on these 
principles. Many of ,the mediaeval mystics hdti no 
taste^for speculation or fJiilosophy ; * they acceptra on 
authority the/^j^ntire body of Church dogijja, and 
'I'.' '■ * *. *'* ' t 

‘.iliete is, of coarse, * sense in which any strong feeling os “above 

reasost^ this is vising ** reason '' in a loo^ manner. 

* 6 says Plol^us. • 

• Romiin Catholic writers can assert thm ** k plupart des contemplatifii 
^taie]:\|sd^pourva8 de toate culture litt^raire^** But their notion of con* 

k the pAi^ reception of ** supernatural favours/^^^on which 
subject will be said in Lectures TV: and 
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^ devt)ted ^heir whole attention to the perfecting of the 
spiritual life in the knowledge and love of Go#. But 
this cannot be said of the leaders. Christian My^icism 
appears <h history largely as an intellectual movement, 
the foster-child of Platonic idealism ; ^and if ever, for a 
time, it’ forgot its early hi^ory, men were soon fo«nd 
to bring it back to “ its old loving nurse the Platonio 
philosophy.” It will be my^fesk, in the third and 
fourth Lectures of this course, to show how speculative 
Christian Mysticism grew ou?fef Neoplatonism ; fiut we 
shall not be allowed to forget the Platonists even in 
the later Lectures. “ The fire still burns on the altars 
of Plotinus,” as Eunapius said. ^ 

Mysticism is not itself a philosophy, any more than 
it is itself a religion. On its intellectual side it has 
been called formless speculation.” ^ ^But until specula- 
tions or intuitions have entered into the forms of our 
thought, they are not current coin even for the thinker. 
The part played by Mysticism fn philosophy is parallel 
to the part played by it in religion. As in religion it 
appears in revolt against dry formalism «and cold 
rationalism, so in philosophy it takes the field against 
matmalism and scepticism.* It is thus possible to 
speak of speculative Mysticisrn and even to indicate 
certain ideaMstic lines of thoi*ght, \iihich may wfthout 
entire falsity be called the philosophy of Mysticism. 
In this introductory Lecture I can, pf course, only hint 
at these in the barest and most summary manner. 
And it mu^t be remembered that I have undeij^ken 

* ^‘Dic Mystik ist Annlosf Speculation,*^ Noack, Ckrisilkhi MysHk^ 

p. 18. • % , ^ 

* The AtomiMs, from Epicums downwards, ba%ei^e^ espedaily o^pus 

tothem^cs* 
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to-day to delineate the general charact^istic:^ 
Mysti<i|pm, not of Christian Mysticism. I am trying, 
moreover, in this Lecture to confine myself to those 
developments which I consider normal anA genuine, 
excluding t?ie numerous aberrant types ^hich we 
sh#ll encounter in the course of our survey. 

The real world, according to thinkers of this school, 
is created by the thought ^and will of God, and exists 
in His mind. It is therefore spiritual, and above 
spactf and time, which only the forms under which 
reality is set out as a process. 

When we try to represent to our minds the highest 
reality, the spiritual world, as distinguished from the 
world of appearatice, we are obliged to form images ; 
and wef can hardly avoid choosing one of the following 
three images. We may regard the spiritual world as 
endless duration* opposed to transitoriness, as infinite 
extension opposed to limitation in space, or as sub- 
stance opposed to shadow. All these are, strictly 
speaking, symbols or metaphors,^ for we cannot regard 
any of' i:hem as literally true statements about the 
nature of reality ; but they are as near the truth as 
we can get in words. But when we think of time as 
a piece cut off from the beginning of eternity, so that 
eternity is only i^ the ^future and ncft ia the present ; 
when we think of heaven as a place somewhere else, 

* The theory that time is real, but not sp>ace, leads us into grave diffi- 
cultie^. It is the root of the least satis&ctory kind of evolutionary 
opitupkism, which forgets, in the first place, that the j|iea of perpetual 
progiesf in time is hop^^&sly at variai|^e witk^ what we know of the 
dest^ of the world ; and, in the second place, that a mere progrtsstts is 
^e^ngless. Everp o^ted thing has ib fixed goal in the raalisadon of 
the ideft which was immanent in it fomn the Ijjfih 
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^nd« thergfore not here ; when we think of an upper 
ideal world which has sucked all the life out of ^is, so 
that we now walk in a vain shadow, — then we are 
paying tine penalty for our symbolical rSpresent^ive 
method^ ef thought, and must go to philosophy to help 
us out of the doubts and difficulties in which our enpor 
has involved us. One test is infallible. Whatever - 
view of reality deepens oi^r s^Use of the tremendous 
issues of life in the world, wherein we move, is for us 
nearer the truth than any^!^ which diminishes that 
sense. The truth is revealed to us that we may have 
life^ and have it more abundantly. 

The world as it is, is the world as God sees it,' not 

f 

as we see it. Our vision is distorted, not so much by 
the limitations of finitude, as by sin and ignorance. 

The more we can raise ourselves in the scale of being, 

€ • 

the more will our ideas about God and the world 
correspond to the reality. Such as men themselves 
are, such will God Himself seem to them to be,” says 
John Smith, the English Platonist. Origen, too, ^ys 
that those whom Judas led to seize J^sus* did not 
know who He was, for the darkness of their own souls 
was projected on His features.^ And Dante, in a very 
beautiful passage, says* that he felt that he was rising 

% c 

inlp a highv circle, because ^e s^ Beatrice’s *face 
becoming {nore beautiful.’ 

This view of reality, as a vista which is opened 

^ Origen ia Com. Series, loo ; Contra Celsumt ii. 64. Referred 

to by Bigg, dhri^tUm PlfUonists of Alex<mdri€^ p. 191. 

• Paradiso viii# 13--^ \ 

'* lo^non m’HiKorsi del talire in ella ; 

Ma d’essenr^encro ml fece asmi 
La donng mia ch’io iridi Rur pHi belk.** 
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gradually to the eyes of the climber up the holy moilnt, 

^ is very 4 iear to the heart of Mysticism. It rests on 
the faith that the ideal not only ought to be, but is the 
real. • It has* been applied by some, notably^by tlj'at 
earnest but fantasflc thinker, James Hinton, as dfferihg 
a solution of the problem oS evil. We shall ea<S>unter 
attepipts to deal with this great difficulty in several of 
the Christian mystics. ••Phe problem among the specif^- 
*lative writers was how to reconcile the Absolute pf 
philoso*phy, who is above distinctions,^ with the God 
of religion, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
They could not allow that evil has a substantial exist- 
ence apart fron^ God, for fear of being entangled in an 
insoluble Dualism.* But "if evil is derived from God, 
how can God be good? We shall find that the pre- 
vailing view was^ that “ Evil has no substance.” 
“There is nothing,” says Gregory of Nyssa, “which 
falls outside oT the Divine nature, except moral evil 
alone. And this, we may say paradoxically, has its 
being in not-being. For the genesis of moral evil is 
simply th» privation of being.® That which, properly 
speaking, exists, is the nature of the good.” The 
Divine na:ture,.in other words, is that which excludes 
nothing, and contradic^ nothing, except those attri- 
butes •which are cqptrary^to tL nature &f roality ; it fis 
I that which harmonises everything except discord, whiA ^ 
[loves everything except hatred, verifies everything 
except falsehood, and beautifies everything exoept 
ugliness., Thus that which falls outside the notion 

O - • 

^ “ Qlpcr nihil opponitur," says Erigena. 

Cwpiire^Bm^ey, Hppwtma and Keal^^ where it is shown •that the 
*Mential eittibutes of Reality are harm0ny and igulHnvin4Sf^ 
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of"Godf> proves on examination to be not merely 
unreal, but unreality as such. But the relation of 
evil to the Absolute, is not a religious problem. To 
our experience, evil exists as a positive forcg not 
subject to the law of God, though Cbnstantly overruled 
and made an instrument qf good. On this subjeot we 
must say more later. Here I need only add that a 
sunny confidence in the, uhhnate triumph of go6d 
shines from the writings of most of the mystics, 
especially, I think, in ou^" own countrymen'. The 
Cambridge Platonists are all optimistic ; and in the 
beautiful but little known Revelations of Juliana of 
Norwich, we find in page after page the refrain of 
“ All shall be well.” “ Sin is behdvable,^ but all shall 
be well, and all manner of thing shall be well.” 

Since the universe is the thought and will of God 
expressed under the forms of time and space, every- 
thing in it reflects the nature of its Creator, though in 
different degrees. Erigena says finely, “ Every visible 
and invisible creature is a theophany or appeararipe of 
God.”» The purest mirror in the world, is Ahe highest 
of created things — the human soul unclouded by sin. 
And this brings us to a point at which Mysticism 
falls asunder into two classes. ^ 

The queetidn which ^ividfs th^ is this> — in the 
higher stages of the spiritual life, shall we learn most 
of the nature of God by close, sympathetic, reverent 
otwervatioh of the world around us. Including our 
fellow-men^ or by sinking into the depths of our inner 
consciousness, and al^iring after direct and constant 
communion with God? Each methqd may claltn tjip. 

' V McetMuy” Of "n^edient” 
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support of weighty names. The former, which will 
^ form thl subject of my seventh and eighth Lectures, 
is very happily described by Charles Kingsley in an 
early« letter.^ * ‘‘The great Mysticism,^' he saylj “is the 
belief which is becoming every day stronger nvith me, 
tha^ all symmetrical naturai objects . . . are types of 
some spiritual truth or existence. . . . Everything 
s^ms to be full of Go^’S reflex if we could but see it. 
*. . . Oh, to see, if but for a moment, the whole harmony 
of the^great system ! to Hear once the music which the 
whole universe makes as it performs His bidding! 
When I feel that sense of the mystery that is around 
me, I feel a gysh of enthusiasm towards God, which 
seems its inseparable effect.” 

On the other side stand the majority of the earlier 
mystics. Believing that Gjd is “ closer to us than 
breathing, and nearer than hands and feet,” they are 
impatient of any intermediaries. “ We need not search 
for His footprints in Nature, when we can behold His 
face jn ourselves,”* is their answer to St. Augustine's 
fine expression that all things bright and beautiful in 
the world are “footprints of the uncreated Wisdom.”* 
Coleridge has expressed their feeling in his “ Ode to 
De|fection ” — ^ ^ 

“ It wer^ vain^ndfcavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the West ; 

I may not hgpe from outward forms to win 
The passion and the Ufe whose fountains are inthin.’^ 

^ Gra^^ \yorks from within outwards,” says Jluysbroek, 

[ * vc^, i, p, 55, * # 

t * J* itjijith, DisamrsUf v. So Beu^ard says (Z># Ccmsid, v. i), 
^uid <^pis eiit *calh tihenti iam solium 
f ii i 6 t 17. 4 
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fof Gkxiris nearer to us than our own faculties. Hence 
it cannot come from images and sensible fornfe.” “ If ^ 
thou wishest to search out the deep things oP God,” 
says Ridiard of St. Victor, “ search out ihe depths of 
thine owi spirit.” 

The truth is that there are two movementsf^a 
systole and diastole of the spiritual life, — an expansion 
and a concentration. The tehSency has generally been 
to emphasise one at the expense of the other ; but they 
must work together, for ea^h is helpless without the 
other. As Shakespeare says ^ — 

“ Nor doth the eye itself, 

That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 

Not going from itself, but eye to 6ye opposed, 

Salutes each other with each other^s form ; 

For speculation turns not to itself 

Till it hath travelled, and is mirrored there, 

Where it may see itseff.” 

Nature is dumb, and our own hearts are dumb, until 
they are allowed to speak to each other. Then both 
will speak to us of God. o 

Speculative Mysticism has occupied, itself largely 
with these two great subjects — the immanence of God 
in nature, and the relation of human personality to 
Divine. A few words must be^said, before I conclude, 
on both these /hatters. • • ” 

-The Unity of all existence is a fundamental doctrine 
of Mysticism. God js in all, and all is in God. " His 
centre is ^jverywhere, and His circumference nowhere,” 
as St. Bonaventura puts it It is often argued that 
this doctrine leads diilct to Pantlieism, and that specu- 
lative Jilysticism is always and necesfarily pantHeistio. 

* Tniku mmd Crudda^ Act tir; Scene J. 
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This is, of course, a question of pnmary imj^^ortailte^ 
It is in# the hope of dealing with it adequately that 4 
have selected three writers who 4*^ve been frequently 
calle(| pantheists, for discussion in these Lectures. I 
mean Dionysfus the Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, and 
Ecl^^art. But it would be ^possible even to indicate 
9iy line of argument in the few minutes left me this 
morning. 

• The mystics are much inclined to adopt, in a 
modified form, the old flotion of an aninta mundu 
When Erigena says, “ Be well assured that the Word — 
the second Person of the Trinity — is the Nature of all 
things,” he means that the Logos is a cosmic principle, 
the Personality of ^hich the universe is the external 
expression or appearance.^ 

We are not now concerned with cosmological specu- 
lations, but the bearing o^ this theory on human 
personality is dbvious. If the Son of God is regarded 
as an all-embracing and»all-pervading cosmic principle, 
the “^mystic union ” of the believer with Christ becomes 
something# much closer than an ethical harmony of 
two mutually exclusive wills. The question which 

^ This idea of the world as a living being is found in Plotinus : and 
Orig^ definitely teaches that “as our bodj^, while consisting of many 
members, is yet an organism Which isrfield together by one soul, so the 
universe^is to be thought ^ as an iinmense living bein^ whfch Ifc upheld by 
the power and the Word of God.’* He also holds that the sun and aijrs 
are spiritual beings. St. Augustine, too (Dt CivUatt Dei^ iy. 12, tii. 5), 
itegards the universe as a living organism ; and^he doctrine reappeidrs i&tch 
fater in Giordano Bruno. According to this theory, we yre subsidiary 
^mbers of an all-embracing <»ganism, and there may be intermediate 
pill-centnks between our own and that of the univers^ f Among 
podcm syst^ns, that of Fedbier is the on# which seems to be most in 
k^rdaqiif with these speculations. He views life under the figure oi a 
Phnber coi^entric circles of conscioushess, within an all-entbracing 
pde whiih represents the consciousness of God^ 
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exfercise^ the mysfics is not whether such a thing as 
fhsion of personalities is possible, but whether, when 
the soul has attained union with its Lord, it fis any 
longer ijonscious of a life distinct frorfi that o^ the 
Word. %We shall find that some of the best mystics 
went astray on this point. ^ They teach a real sub^itu- 
tion of the Divine for human nature, thus depersonalising 
man, and running into greats danger of a perilons 
arrogance. The mistake is a fatal one even from thd 
speculative side, for it is only on the analogy of*human 
personality that we can conceive of the perfect person- 
ality of God ; and without personality the universe 
falls to pieces. Personality is not only the strictest 
unity of which we have any experience; it is the fact 
which creates the postulate of unity on which all 
philosophy is based. 

But it is possible to save personality without re- 
garding the human spirit as a monad, independent 
and sharply separated from other spirits. Distinction, 
not separation, is the mark of personality ; but , it is 
separation, not distinction, that forbids uijion. The 
error, according to the mystic^s psychology, is in 
regarding consciousness of self as the measure of 
personality. The depths of personality are unfathom- 
able, as > Heraclitus already knejy ; ^ the li^t of 
consciousness only plays on the surface of the waters. 
Je^n Paul Richter is a true exponent of this character- 
istic doctrine when he says, ‘‘ We attribute far too small 
dimensions to ^he rich empire of ourself, if we omit 
from it tfie unconscious regio^i which resembles a 

^ injxlh velparu oix wBarap iriTop^it^rot 666 p' oGru 

\6yw 71 * 
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great dark continent. The world which our memoty 
■peoples <m^y reveals, in its revolution, a few luminous 
points ^t i time, while its immense and teeming mass 
■remains in shade. . . . We daily see the C(jnscious 
passing into Unconsciousness; and take no nptice of 
the ^fiss accompaniment whigh our fingers continue to 
play, while our attention is directed to fresh musical 
effects.” ^ So far is it fry jn being true that the self of 
(»ur immediate consciousness is our true personality, 
that we can only attain personality, as spiritual and 
rational beings, by passing beyond the limits which 
mark us off as separate individuals. Separate indi- 
viduality, we may say, is the bar which prevents us 
from realising our tme privileges as persons.* And so 
the mystic interprets very literally that maxim of our 
Lord, in which many have found the fundamental 

secret of Christianity: “He that will save his life 

his soul, his pereonality — shall lose it ; and he that will 
lose Ms life for My sake^hall find it.” The false self 
must^die — nay, must “die daily,” for the process is 
gradual, aij^ there is no limit to it. It is a process of 
infinite expansion — of realising new correspondences, 
new sympathies and affinities with the not-ourselves, 
whidi affinities condition, and irf conditioning consti- 
tute, our true life as^persons. •'The paradoj^is- offensive 


*J. P. Richter, Compare, too, Lotze, Microcesmuf; “Within 

us lurks 9 World.whose form we imperfectly apprehend, and whose Working, 
when in particular phases it^comes under our notice, surprises us with fore- 
shadowings of unknown depths in our being.’* 

* As Lotze says, “ The finite being does not contain in itself the condi- 
tions of its own existence.” tt must strug^e to attain to^complete per- 
^nality ^g^r lather, since personality belongs unconditionally only to God, 
|*Wh a measure of pes|onality as is allotted to us. Eternal life is^othing 
than the attainment of foil personality, a conscious existence in ^od. 
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only ,ito Jbrmal logic. As a matter of experience, no 
pne, ^ imagine, would maintain that the mancwho has 
practically realised, to the fullest possible extgnt, the 
commog life which he draws from his> Creator, and. 
shares \y4th all other created beings, — sb ^^alised it, I 
mean, as to draw from that consciousness all^ the 
influences which can play upon him from outside, — 
has thereby dissipated and rl‘{>st his personality,, and 
become less of a person than another who has bu^lt. a 
wall round his individuality, and lived, as Plato says, 
the life of a shell-fish.^ 

We may arrive at the same conclusion by analysing 
that unconditioned sense of duty which we call con- 
science, This moral sense cannot be a fixed code 
implanted in our consciousness, for then we could not 
explain either the variations of moral opinion, or the 
feeling of obligation (as distinguished from necessity) 
which impels us to obey it. It cannot he the product 
of the existing moral code of i^ciety, for then we could 
not explain either the genesis of that public opinion or 

^ J. Picton ( The Mystery of Matter, p. 356 ) puts ihf, matter well ; 

“ Mysticism consists in the spiritual realisation of a grander and a boundless 
unity, that humbles all self-assertion by dissolving it in a wider glory. It 
does not foUow that the sense of individuality is necessarily weakened. 
But habitual contemplation ^f the Divine unity impresses men with the 
feeling that individualit}^ is phenomenal only. Hence the paradox of 
Mysticism. ajihrt from this phenoi^enal individuality, we should not 
know our o>vn nothingness, and personal life is good only through the , 
bliss /W tieing lost in God. * [Rather, I should say, through the bliss of 
finding our true life, which is hid with Christ in God,] > True religious 
worship doth not consist in the acknowledgn^ient of a greatness which is 
estimated by comparison, but rather in the sense of a Being who surpasses 
all comparison, b^use He gives to phenomenal existences the only reality 
they can know. Hence th4» deepest religious feeling necessarily shrinks 
fifom thinking of God as a kind of gigantic Self amidst a hos^f minor 
selves. «>lrhe very thought of such a thing is a mo<dt6i7 the profounde5t 
devotion." 
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the persistent revolt against its limitations 
find in greatest minds. The only hypothesis 
'which explains the facts is that in conscience we feel 
the motions 6f the universal Reason which strives to 
convert thejrhhman organism into an organ. €)f itself, 
a* bgjief which is ejfcpressed^ in religious language by 
saying that it is God who worketh in us both to will 
and to do of His good {Measure. 

• If it be further asked, Which is our personality, the 
shifting moi (as F^nelon calls it), or the ideal self, the 
end or the developing states ? we must answer that it is 
both and neither, and that the root of mystical religion . 
is in the conviction that it is at once both and neither.^ 
The fnoi strives to ntalise its end, but the end being an 
infinite one, no process can reach it. Those who have 
“counted themselves to have apprehended” have 
thereby left the mystical fafth ; and those who from 
the notion of ti progressus ad infinitum come to the 
pessimistic conclusion, a^-e equally false to the mystical 
creec^ which teaches us that we are already potenti- 
ally what ijod intends us to become. The command, 

“ Be ye perfect,” is, like all Divine commands, at the 
same time a promise. 

It is stating the same paradoi in another form to 
say that we can onlj^ achieve inner unity Jt>y transcend- 
ing mere individuality. The independent, impervious 
self shows its unreality by being inwardly discordant. 

It is of no use to enlarge the circumference of our life, 
if, the fixed centre is always the ego. There are, if 
I may press the mefkphor, othlf circles with ^ other 
<jntrei^fin which We are vitally involved. Am^ thujs 
^ See, further, Appendix C, p]^ 366-^7. 
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s}^pat];Ly’, or love, which is sympathy in its higheist 
power, is the great atoner, within as well a# without. 
The old Pythagorean maxim, that “a man must be 
one " ‘ ir echoed by all the mystics. H# must one 
as God is one, and the world is one * fm* man is a 
microcosm, a living mirfor of tfie universe. Here, 
once more, we have a characteristic mystical doctrine, 
which is perhaps worked oUt*most fully in the " Fdns 
Vita" of Avicebron (Ibn Gebirol), a work which had 
great influence in the iSiddle Ages. The doctrine 
justifies the use of analogy in matters of religion, and 
is of great importance. One might almost dare to 
say that all conclusions about the world above us 
which are not based on the aflalogy of our own 
mental experiences, are either false or meaningless. 

The idea of man as a^ microcosm was developed in 
two ways, Plotinus said that “ every man is double,” 
meaning that one side of his soul is in (ontact with the 
intelligible, the other with the sensible world. He is 
careful to explain that the doctrine of Diving Ira* ’ 
manonce does not mean that God (Fividss Himself 
among the many individuals, but that they partake of 
Him according to their degrees of receptivity, so that 
each one is potential^ in possession of all the fulness 
of God. 4>nJclus tries to explain how this «an be. 

“ There are three sorts of Wholes — the first, anterior to ” 
the parts; the second, composed of the parts; the 
third, knitting into one stuff the p^ and the whole.”* 


T quoted bf aement a 

• Pjoclus, m 7>«. 83.^5, ' 
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In tilts tMrd sense the whole resides in the «partlii as 
' ^well as fiii6 parts in the whole. St. Augustine states 
th^5 saftie ^doctrine in clearer language,^ It will be 
seen %t on^ how this doctrine encourages that*class of 
Mysticism Which bids us sink into the depth? of ojur 
ownfBouls*^ in order to find €rod. 

. Tlje other development of the theory that man is a 
microcosm is not less important and interesting. It is 
^ i favourite doctrine of the mystics that man, in his 
individual life, recapitulates the spiritual history of the 
race, in much the same way in which embryologists 
tell us that the unborn infant recapitulates the whole 
process of phygical evolution. It follows that the 
Incarnation, the central fact of human history, must 
have its analogue in the experience of the individual. 
We shall find that this doc|rine of the birth of an 
infant Christ in the soul is one of immense importance 
in the systems of Eckhart, Tauler, and our Cambridge 
Platonists. It is a somewhat perilous doctrine, as we 
^ shall aee ; but it is one which, I venture to think, has a 
future as well as a past, for the progress of mbdern 
science has greatly strengthened the analogies on 
I which it rests. I shall show in nry next Lecture how 
I strongly St. Paul felt its^value.^ 

i Thi^ brief introdw:tion» will, I hope, liavS indicated 
the main characteristics of mystical theology and 
religion. It is a type which is as repulsive to some 

' \ ’ 

^ Aug. 187. 19 } ** Deus totus adesse rebus omnibus potest, 4 i 
Mm, i|uamTis m quib^ habitat habe^t earn pro sdte capadtads 
iiv^tate, ali| anipthi$, alii minus.” More clearly still, Bonayentuim, 
**Totnm intm omnia, et totum tstmi per 
cuka centrum est ubiqQe, et dieumi^reiitia 
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min8s a» it is attractive to others; Coleridge has said 
that everyone is bom a Platonist or an Aristotelian, ^ 
and one might perhaps adapt the epigram b/ saying 
s that eferyone is naturally either a ^ mystic p or a 
legalist* The classification does, indeed, seem to 
correspond to a deep diffifrence in human characters ; 
it is doubtful whether a man could be found anywhere 
whom one could trust to hol(f‘fhe scales evenly t>etween 
— let us say — F^nelon ar^ Bossuet. The cleavage is 
much the same as that which causes the eternal strife 
between tradition and illumination, between priest and 
prophet, which has produced the deepest tragedies in 
human history, and will probably continue to do so 
while the world lasts. The legalist— with his con- 
ception of God as the righteous Judge dispensing 
rewards and punishments, the “ Great Taskmaster ” in 
whose vineyard we are ordered to labour; of the 
Gospel as “the new law,” and of the sanction of duty 
as a “ categorical imperative ”-S-will never find it easy to 
sympathise with those whose favourite words are St.' 
John's triad — light, life, and love, and wh(f find these 
the most suitable names to express what they know ol 
the nature of God. ^ But those to whom the Fourth 
Gospel is the brightest jpwel i« the Bible, and who can 
enter into \he real spirit of Paul’s teaching, will, I 
hope, be able to take some interest in the historical" 
development of ideas which in thqjr Christian form are 
certainly built upon those parts of the New Testament 
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“W e5 fjj' iln Si5cLrKa\os, fya rb <Ui pjp krtpov Cn 

$ein XOprrffyrj},*' CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRA, 

But souls that of His own gopd life partake 
He loves as His own self : ae&r as His eye 
They are to Him ,* He’ll never them forsake : 

When they shall die, fiitn God Himself shall die : ^ 

They live, they live in blest eternity.” 

Henry More. 


*^Amor Patris Filiique, 

Par amborura, et utrique 
Compar et consimilis t 
Cuncta reples, cuncta foves, 

Astra regis, ccelum moves, 

Permanens immobilis 
r 

Te docente nil obscurum, 

Te prsesente nil impurum; 

Sub tua prsesentia 
Gloriatur mens iufiunda ; 

Per te lata, per te munda 
Gaudet conscientia. 

Consolator et fundator, 

Habitator et amator 
Cor^ium humilium; 

Pelle mala, terge sordes, 

Et discorcfts fac Concordes, 

Et aifer prasidfum.”# 

Adam op St. Victor 
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The Mystical Beement in the Bible 

“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; to the end that ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
with all the fulness of God.“— Eph. iii. 17-19, 

The task which ndW lies before me is to consider how 
far that type of religion and religious philosophy, which 
I tried in my last Lecture to depict in outline, is re- 
presented in and sanctione*d by Holy Scripture. I 
shall devote tftost of my time to the New Testament, 
for we shall not find vory much to help us in the Old. 
Th^ Jewish mind and character, in spite of its deeply 
religious Jsent, was alien to Mysticism. In the first 
place, the religion of Israel, passing from what has 
been called Henotheism — the worship of a national 
God — to true Monotheism, always maintained a rigid 
notion of individu^ty, ^th £uman and Divine. Even 
prophecy, which is mystical in its essence, was in the 
early period conceived as unmystically as possible. 
Balaam Is merely a mouthpiece of God ; his message is 
external to his personality, which remains antagonistic 
to it. And, secondly, the Jewi^ doctrine W ideas was 
•different from the Platonic. The Jew believed that 
tho 'lorldi and* the whole course of history, existed 

'i' ; ' 
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froin all eternity in the mind of God, but as an un- 
realised purpose, which was actualised by de^ee^ as 
the scroll of events was unfurled. There was no 
notion that the visible was in any way fhferior to the 
invisible,^ or lacking in reality. Even* in its late|: 
phases, after it had ^b^en partially Hellenised, Jejjnsh 
idealism tended to crystallise as Chiliasm, or in “ Apo-, 
calypses,” and not, like Platon^in, in the dream of a 
perfect world existing “ yonder.’* In fact, the Jewish^ 
view of the external world was mainly that of^ naive 
realism, but strongly pervaded by belief in an Almighty 
King and Judge. Moreover, the Jew had little sense 
of the Divine in nature : it was the power of God over 
nature which he was jealous to maintain. The majesty 
of the elemental forces was extolled in order to magnify 
the greater power of Him who made and could 
unmake them, and whom *the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain. The weakness and insignificance of man, 
as contrasted with the tremendous power of God, is 
the reflection which the contemplation of nature gener- 
ally produced in his mind. “ How can a mg,n be just 
with God ? ” asks Job ; “ which removeth the mountains, 
and they know it not ; when He overtumeth them in 
His anger ; which shaketh the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars , thereof tfemble*^; which commajadeth 
the sun, and it riseth not, and sealetS up the stars. . , . 
He is not a man, as I am, that I should answer Him, 
that we should come together in judgment. Inhere is 
no daysman betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon 
us both.” •Nor does •the answer that came to Job 
out of^ the whirlwind give any hint of a ** daysman ” 
betwixt man and God, but onlv enlafges on the pre- 
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sumption of man's wishing^ to understand the^ counsels 
of tl|e Aftnighty. Absolute submission to a law which 
is entirely outside of us and beyond our comprehen- 
sion, ^ the final lesson of the^'^jook.^ Th^ nation 
exhibited the merits and defects of this type. •On the 
one hand, it showed a deep ^ense of the supremacy of 
tjie moral law, and of personal responsibility ; a stub- 
born* independence at|d?/aitl\ in its mission | and a 
Strong national spirit, combined with vigorous indi- 
viduality ; but with these virtues went a tendency to 
externalise both religion and the ideal of well-being: 
the former became a matter of forms and ceremonies ; 
the latter, of W5)rldly possessions. It was only after 
the collapse of thd national polity that these ideals 
became transmuted and spiritualised. Those disasters, 
which at first seemed to indicate a hopeless estrange- 
ment between God and His people, were the means of 
a deeper recoflciliation. We can trace the process, 
from "the old proverb that “ to see God is death," down 
' to that remarkable passage in Jeremiah where the 
approaching advent, or rather restoration, of spiritual 
religion, \ is announced with all the solemnity due to so 
glorious a message. “ Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will make f, new^ovenant with the house 
of Isi:;aQl, and with ti\g ho^^e of Judah. . " . •After those 
days, saith the Lord, I will put My law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts ; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be My people. And they shall teath 

' In Rifetring thus to the Book of Job, I |pst nothing oi^any theory as 
to its dato. Whenever it was writt^, it illustrates that view of the rela- 
tion of to God with which Mysticism can never be content. JSut, of 
<®urse, ant^ohism t>etween our personal claims and the laws of the 
omvtrse be done justice to befbre it can b^urmounted. 
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nd more^every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord : for they shalfall know^ 
Me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith th€ Lord.” ^ That this knowledge of God, ajpd th 6 
assurance of blessedness which it brings, is the rewairf. 
of righteousness and purity, is the chief message erf the 
great prophets and psalmists. “ Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fir6^ >Who among us Shkll 
dwell with everlasting .burnings? He that walketR 
righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that d&pjseth 
the^ gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing 
of blood, and shutteth his eyes fron^ seeing evil, he 
shall dwell on high ; his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks : bread shall be given unto him ; his 
waters shall be sure. Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty ; they shall behold the land that is very far off.” * 
This passage of Isaiah bears a vei^ close resem- 
blance to the 15th and 24tb Psalms; and there are 
many other psalms which have been dear to Christian * 
mystics. In some of them we find the “ amoris desi- 
denum ” — the thirst of the soul for God — which is the 
characteristic note of mystical devotion ; in others, that 
longing for a safe refuge^from ^le provoking of all men 
and the strffe bf tongues, wh^^h (j^fove so many saints 
intO/the cloister. Many a solitary ascetic has prayed " 
in the words of the 73rd Psalm: “Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside Thee. ^ My flesh and my heart faileth : 
but God is the strength of my Theart, and my portion 
for ever.” And verses like, I will hearken wW' t^ 

'J«r. xxxi. 31-34^ zxidu. 
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Lord God will say concerning me/' have been, only too 
attractive to quietists. Other familiar verses will occur 
to mo^t of us. I will only add that the warm faith 
and l^ve which inspired these psalms is made more 
precious by tfie reverence for law which is part of the 
oldem inheritance of the Isra^ites. 

, There are many, I fear, to whom “ the mystical 
element in the Old Te^bSimept” will suggest only the 
Cabbalistic lore of types and allegories which !ias been 
applieef to all the canonical books, and with especial 
persistency and boldness to the Song of Solomon/ I 
shall give my opinion upon this class of allegorism in 
the seventh Lecture of this course, which will deal with 
symbolism as a branch of Mysticism. It would be 
impossible to treat of it here without anticipating my 
discussion of a principle which has a much wider 
bearing than as a method of biblical exegesis. As to 
the Song of Solomon, its influence upon Christian 
Mysticism has been simply deplorable. A g^-aceful 
romance in honour of true love was distorted into a 
precedent •and. sanction for giving way to hysterical 
emotions, in which sexual imagery was freely used to 
symbolise the relation betweeri the soul and its Lord, 
Such aberrations are ^ aliep to sane Mysticism as 
they affe to sane ex^igesi^^ * * 

In Jewish writings of a later period, composed under 
Greek influence, we find plenty of Platonism ready to 
pass into Mysticism. But the Wisdom of Solomon 
does not fall within our subject, ajid what is^ necessary 
to be sa^ about /Philo and Alexandria will be said in 
the hextlLecture. 

^ P, on the deyotiomU use 4$ the Song of Sglomon, 
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•In th^New Testament, it will be convenient, to say 
a very few words on the Synoptic Gospels *first, and^ 
afterwards to consider St John and St. Paul, v^ere we 
shall find most of our material. ^ 

The •first thred Gospels are not written In 
religious dialect of Kfysjicism. It is all the ^ore 
important to noticds^ih^t the fundatnental doctrines op 
which the system (if we. call it a system) rests, 
are all found in them, yhe vision of God is promises! 
in the Sermon on the Rfount, and promised t)nly to 
those who are pure in heart. The indwelling presence 
^f Christ, or of the Holy Spirit, is taught in several 
places ; for instance — “ The kingdom ^f God is within 
you ” ; Where two or three are •gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them '' ; Lo, I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 
The unity of Christ and His members is implied by the 
words, ** Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these My brethren, yo have done it unto Me.” 
Lastly, the great laW/of the moral world, — the l^w of* 
gain through los^^j^of life through death,-; — which is the 
corner-stone of mystical (and, many have sard, of 
Christian) ethics, is found in the Synoptists as well as 
in St. John. ‘^Whosoej/er sl^ll seek to gam his life 
(or soul) shfiall‘lose it; but wh^scx^jer shall lose4us life 
(or soul) shall preserve it.” 

The Gospel of St. John — the “spiritual Gospel,” as 
Clement already calls it — is the charter of , Christian 
Mysticism^.^ Indeed, ^Christian Mysticism, as I under- 
stand it, might almost be called ^^ohannine Christianity; 
if it were not better to say that a Johannine Ch^tianl^ 
is the ideal which^ the Ciicistian mystic * seta before 
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himself, h For we cannot but feel that there are deeper 
truths ii^ this wonderful Gospel than have yet become 
part of^the religious consciousness of mankind. Per- 
haps, Origin says, no one can ^fully undeicptand it 
who has not, like its author, ^fifn tipon the breast of 
Jesua. We are on holy gr^ulad whei| we are dealing 
Avith^ St. John’s Gbspel, and grrltiS^, step in fear and 
reverence. But thougU’the, breadth and depth and 
height of those sublime discourses are for those only 
who c5n mount up with wings as eagles to the summits 
of the spiritual life, so simple is the language and so 
large its scope, that even the wayfaring men, though 
fools, can harc^y altogether err therein. 

Let us consider^ briefly, first, what we l^farn from 
this Gospel about the nature of God, and then its 
teaching upon human salvation. 

There are three notable expressions about God the 
Father in the'’ Gospel and First Epistle of St. John ; 
“God is Love”; “ Giod is Light”; and “God is 
Spirit.” The form of the sentrfrMSes teaches us that 
these three qualities belong so %tiii|ately to the, nature 
of 6od that they usher us into His Immediate presence. 
We need not try to get behind them, or to rise above 
them into some more^ nebulous region in our search 
for the Absolute. Light, and Spirit are for us 

names of God Himself, And observe that St. John 
does not, in applying these semi-abstract words to 
God, attenuate in the slightest degree His personality. 
God is Love, but He also exercises love, “ God so 
loVed the world.” And He is not only* the “white 
►tadianee ” that “ for ever shines ” ; He can “ draw^” us to 
an<^ “send ” His Son to ^ringius back to Him« 
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*The vfprd “Logos” does not occur in any of the 
discourses. The identification of Christ with the 
“Word” or “Reason” of the philosophers -is St 
John’s awn. But the Statements in the prologue are 
all confirmed by our Lord’s own words as r^orted 
by the evangelist These.fall under two heads, fcose 
which deal with the relation of Christ to the Father 
and those which deal with BTs relation to the world! 
The pre-existence of ChrjsJ in glory at the right ham? 
of God IS proved by several declarations: “Whit if ye 
^all see the Son of Man ascending where He was 
ore? And now, O Father, glorify Me with 
Thine own self, with the glory which 4 had with Thee 
before the world was.” His exalta'tion above time is 
shown by the solemn statement, “Before Abraham 
w^, I am.” And with regard to the world, we find in 
bt. John the very important doctrine, which has never 
made its way into popular theology, thit the Word is 
not merely the Instrument in 4he original creation,— 
by (or through) Him all things were made,”— but the 
central Life, the Being in whom life existed and exists 
as an indestructible attribute, an underived prerogat- 
ive, the Mind or Wisdom who upholds and animates 
the universe without feeing lost in it. This doctrine, 
whi^ is im^iefl in other parts^f Js. John, seemrf>to be 
s ated explicitly in the prologue, though the words 
have been otherwise interpreted. “ That which has 
come into existence,” says St John, '“was in Him lilS” 

» th. timeW Life, of which u,; tempor.1 world is a 
monifestauon. This doctrine was taught hr n&ny 

> Unfbet, tU Wi^u <fSt. ToJm t» 2^4. 
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the Greelt Fathers, as well as by Scotus Erigena aibd 
other spi^tulative mystics. Even if, with the school of 
Antioch and most of the later ; commentators, we 
transfer tljie wofds h yiyopev to the preceding sgntence, 
the doctrine that Christ is the life as well as the light 
of tljp world can be proved from Stj, John.^ The 
\vorld is the poem of the \^ord to the glory of the 
Farther : in it, and by m^ns of it, He displays in time 
ae!l the riches which God has eternally put within 
Him. • 

In St. John, as in mystical theology generally, the 
Incarnation, rather than the Cross, is the central fact of 
Christianity. “ The Word was made flesh, and taber- 

^ The punctuation now generally adopter! was invented (probably) by the 
Antiochenes, who were afraid that the words “ without Him was not any- 
thing made ” might, if unqualified, be taken to include the Holy Spirit. 
Cyril of Alexandria comments on the older punctuation, but explains the 
verse wrongly. Word, as Life by nature, was in the things which 

have become, mingling Himself by participation in the things that are.” 
Bp. Westcott objects to this, tha^“the one life is regarded as dispersed.” 

, C3rril, however, guards against this misconception (oi Karit fMpicr/Up ru^a teal 
dXXohArtr). He says that created things share in ** the one life as they are 
able.” . But «pme of his expressions are objectionable, as they ^em to 
assume a material substratum, animated a 6 extra by an infusion of the 
Logos. Augustine’s commentary on the verse is based on the well-known 
passage of Plato’s Republic about the “ ideal bed.” “Area in opere non 
est vita; area in arte vita est. Sic Sapienita Dei, per quam fiu:ta stmt 
omnia, secimdum artem contind omnia«antequam fiibricat omnia. Qum 
fi^t . iforis corpora sqjjJ, ^arte vita sunt.” Thos8 who accept the 
common authorship of the Gospel and the Apocalypse will find a confirma- 
tion of the view that refers to ideal, extra- temporal existence, in Rev. 
iv. XI: ^‘Th6u hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they were 
is true reading and were created.” There is also a very 

interWting passage in EusObius {Prap, £v^ xi. 19) : ral obrot Apa ijp 6 

Xdyat ictt^* ^ M Srra rd yi^wbpepa Amep 'UpAtiSMiros Ar 

T]b^ is so to. the words of St. John’s ^ologue as to suggest that the 

ft^tle, at Ephesus, is here referring deliberately to the lofty 

^hetr^<l njffihe great Ephes^ idealist, whom Justit claims as a Christian 
beftjf ^ and whmo Clement quotes several timei^with respect 
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macled among us,” is for him the supreme dogma. 
And it follows necessarily from the Logo^' doctrine, 
that the Incarnation, and all that followed kfc, is re- 
garded^ primarily as a revelation of life‘s and light and 
truth. ' That eternal life, which was wfth the'^l^ather, 
has* been manifested unto us,” is part of the oj^ning 
sentence of the first Epistle.^ ‘‘ This is the message 
which we have heard, of HinjJand announce unta you, 
that God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at alk” 
In coming into the world, Christ “ came unto His 
own.” He had, in a sense, only to show to them what 
was there already : Esaias, long before, had seen His 
glory, and spoken of Him.” The mysjterious estrange- 
ment, which had laid the world urfder the dominion of 
the Prince of darkness, had obscured but not quenched 
the light which Hghteth every man — the inalienable 
prerogative of all who derive their being from fhe Sun 
of Righteousness, This central Light is Christ, and 
Christ only. He alone is the Way, the Truth, the 
Life, the Door, the Living Bread, and the True^ine. 
He i§ at once the Revealer and the, Revsealed, the 
Guide and the Way, the Enlightener and the Light. 
No man coitieth unto the Father but by Him. 

The teaching of Ihis Gospel on the office of the 
Holy Spirit olaims special ^ej^J^ioh in our ipreseijt 
inquiry. The revelation of God in Christ was corn- “ 
plete : there can be no question that St, John claims 
for Christianity the position of tffe one ete^ally Ijrue 
revelation. But without the gradual illumination of 
the Spirit* it is partly unintelligible and p^^ly unob- 

^ It Vill be seen tbftt I misame that .the first Smtle is th» ^ 
ceangeUit. 
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served.^ The purpose of the Incarnation was to reve§l 
jGod the Pfither : “ He that hath seen Me hath^seen the 
^'ather.” In these momentous words (it has been 
said) “ tke ide% of God receives an abiding embodi- 
ment, nfid the* Father is brought for ever witfifn the 
reach of iiitelligent devotion.”* The purpose pf the 
missidh of the Comforter is^ to reveal the Son. He 
takes 4:he place of the c^pcended Christ op earth as a 
living and active principle in*the hearts of Christians. 
His office it is to bring to remembrance the teachings of 
Christ, and to help mankind gradually to understand 
them. There were also many things, our Lord said, 
which could not be said at the time to His disciples, 
who were unable*to ^ear'them. These were left to be 
communicated to future generations by the Holy 
Spirit. The doctrine of development had never before 
received so clear an expression; and few could venture 
to record it so jclearly as St. John, who could not be 
suspected of contemplating a time when the teachings 
of the human <J)hrist migfit be superseded. 

Let us now turn to the human side of salvation, and 
trace the upward path of the Christian life as presented 
to us in this Gospel. First, then, we have tjie doctrine 
of the new birth : Except a man be born anew (or, 
from above), he .cannot? see "the kingt|onj of God,” 
This is further, expldTTfWT 3ls a being born “ of water 
and of the ^Spirit” — words which are probably meant 
to remind us of the* birth of the world-order out of 
chaBs as described in Genesis, and also to suggest the 
two ideal, ibf purification and life. (Baptiami as a 
syp^I ^ purification, was, of course, already familiar 
^ t Joto ^ Wc#tcott 
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to those who first heard the words.) Then we. have a 

o 

doctrine^ of faith which is deeper than that of the ^ 
Synoptists. The very expression mareveiv eh, “toc- 
believe common in St. John and ^^are elsewhere, 
shows |hat the word is taking a new mining. Faith, 
in St. John, is no longer regarded chiefly as a condition 
of supernati^al favours c or, rather, the mountains 
which it ; can "Remove are no material obstructions. 
It is an act of the whole pergonality, a self-dedication 
to Christ. It must pr^ecede knowledge : “ If any 

man willeth tp do His will, he shall know of the 
teaching,” is the promise. It is the credo ut intelligam'' 
of later theology. The objection has been raised that 
St. John’s teaching about faith ^moves in a vicious 
circle. His appeal is to the inward witness ; and 
those who cannot hear this inward witness are informed 
that they must first believe, which is just what they can 
find no reason for doing. But this criticism misses 
altogether the drift of St. John’s teaching. Faith, for 
him, is not the acceptance * of a proposition upon 
evidence; still less is it the acceptance of a proposi- 
tion in the teeth of evidence. It is, iif the first 
instance, the resolution “ to stand or ^fs^l by the noblest 
hypothesis”; that i^ (may we ?),tTo follow 

Christ whejeva He ma^ lead us. Jfeith begins with 
an experiment, and ends witir^i expgrience.^ “ He 
that believeth in Him hath the witness^ himself ” ; 
that is the vWification which follov^^ the venture. That 
even the power to m^e the e^^pertment is gtven from 

. ^ CL Th€o^gia Germanicd^ chap. 48 : who would before he 

l^lieveth con^e^ never to true knowledge. ... I speak ofia certain tmth 
which jt is possible to know by experience, but which ye nWwt? beUevi^^Jn 

before yc know it by experience, else ye will never^me tp kiww it 

' "W ' 
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above ; and that the experience is not merely subject- 
ive, but ae universal law w^ich has had its Supreme 
Vindication in history, — these are two facts which 
we learn afterwards. The converse process, which 
beginsijajith a critical examination of documents, can- 
not establish what we really want to know, ht>^ever 
strong the evidence maybe. ^'In this sense, and in this 
only,. are Tennyson’s woirfjs true, that “nothing worthy 
proving can be proven, nor yet disproven/’ 

Faith> thus defined, is ha/dly distinguishable from 
that mixture of admiration, hope, and love, by which 
Wordsworth says that we live. Love especially is 
intimately connected with faith. And as the Christian 
life is to be coi?sidQ;*ed as, above all things, a state^ of 
union with Christ, and of His members with one 
another, love of the brethren is inseparable from 
love of God. So intimate is this union, that hatred 
towards any hvman being cannot exist in the same 
heart as love to God. The mystical union is indeed 
^rather a bond between Christ and the Church, and 
between man and man as members of Christ, than 
between Christ and individual souls. Our Lord's 
prayer is “that they all may be one, even as Thou, 
Father, aft in and I in The®^ that they also may 
be one Jn us.” ^he peAonal felation b%w^en the soul 
and Christ is^not td"T>^ denied ; but it can only be 
enjoyed wj;xen the person has “ come to himself” as a 
member of k body.» This involves an inward transit 
from the false isc^Jated self to the larger life of 
sympathy^^nd love which alont makes us persons. 
1^0^ are thus living according to their true 

natiMTC: rewa^cd with an intense unshakeabfe con- 
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viction which makes them independent of exiernaj 
evidences. Like the blind man who was hoated, they'' 
can say, “ One thing I know, that wherea^ I was^ 
blind, now I see." The words “ we know ” are repeated 
again end again in the first Epistle, wife an oshphasis 
which Jeaves no room for doubt that the evangelist 
was willing to throw the ''main weight of Eis belief on 
this inner assurance, and to attribute it without hesita- 
tion to the promised presence of the Comforter. We 
must observe, however, th&t this knowledge or illumina- 
tion is progressive. This is proved by the passages 
already quoted about the work of the Holy Spirit. It 
is also implied by the words, “ This is life eternal, that 
they should know Thee, the only ,true“ God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Eternal life is not 
Tvwtrt?, knowledge as a possession, but the state of 
acquiring knowledge (Zva *firfvm(TKco(Ttv'). . It is significant, 

I think, that St. John, who is so fondoof the verb " to 
know," nwer uses the substantive ypcoa-t<!. ” 

The of progressive unification, in which we_. 

rece felg^p lplce upon grace,” as we learn ^more"** and 
mo^W(i^?5ie “ fulness ” of Christ, is called by the 
evangelisf, in the verse just quoted and elsewhere, 
eternal life. This IM'e is generally spoken of as a 
present possesion rath?r th an a future hope^, “ He 
that believeth on the Son AuSJ^erlasting life ” ; " he?^ 
is passed from death unto life ” ; “we are in Him that 
is true, even Jesus Christ. This'iy the true God, and 
eternal life." The evangelist is constantly tjying to 
transpoit *us into ttfat timeles9 reg^n in .%hieh one 
diay is as a thoisand years^ and a thousand! *yeairsf;W 
one day, 
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St. John’s Mysticism is thus patent to ^1; it is 
jtampe4 ilTpon his very style, and' pervade all his 
teaching? Commentators who are in sympathy with 
this mode jiof thought have, as we might expec% made 
the moslfof this element in the Fourth Gospel, indeed, 
some of them, I cannot but ,^think, have interpreted it 
so completely in the terms of their own idealism, that 
the^ have disregarded ol- ej^plained away the very 
infportant qualifications which distinguish the Johannine 
theolog3^ from some later mystical systems. Fichte, 
for example, claims St. John as a supporter of his 
system of subjective idealism (if that is a correct 
description of it^ and is driven to some curious bits 
of exegesis in his attempt to justify this claim. And 
Reuss (to give one example of his method) says that 
St. John cannot have used the last day” in the 
ordinary sense, “Tbecause mystical theology has nothing 
to do with such a notion.”^ He means, I suppose, 
that the mystic, who likes to speak of heaven as a 
%tate^and of eternal life as a present possession, has 
no business to. talk about future judgment. T cahnot 
help' thinking that this is a very grave mistake; There 
is no doubt that those who believe space and time 
to be only forms of qfir tfipught, must regard the 
traditional eschatologitaAS symbolical. ” We are not 
‘Concerned to maintain that there will be, literally, a 
great assize, holden at a date aiid place which could 
be announced if we^new it. If that is all that Reuss 
means, p^haps I|e is right in si^ying that “ mystical 
theology nothing io do with such a notion.’' But 

^ tbe M^ndconu^ tif Christ, cf. John v. 25, xxL 23 ; i li. 28, 
hX » to expunge v. ^aUd 28, 29 as sfMitnoitt* 
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if he mgans that such expressions as those referred to 
in St. John, abou# eternal life as something here anc^, 

now, imply that judgment is now, and therefdfn not in 

•> 

the futture^h^ is attributing to the evangelist, and to 
the wfi^ole array of religious thinkers {^ho hive used 
similar exjjressionS, a view which is easy enoi^h to 
understand, but which is destitute of any value, for it 
entirely fails to satisfy, ths! religious consciousn’ess. 
The feeling of the contrast between what ought to be 
and what is, is one of the deepest springs of^ faith in 
the unseen. It can only be ignored by shutting our 
eyes to half the facts of life. It is easy to say with 
Browning, God’s in His heaven : a\Vs right with the 
world,” or with Emerson, that jtfstice is not deferred, 
and that everyone gets exactly his deserts in this 
life; Jbut it would require a robust coq^idence or a 
hajrd heart to maintain these propositions while stand- 
amorfg the ruins of an Armenitin Village, or b;^ the 
deathbed of innocence betrayed. There is no dOubt 
a sense in which it may be said that the ideal Js thvi 
actual ; but only when we have risen, in diought to 
a region above the antitheses ‘df past, present, and 
future, where denotes, not the moment which 

passes as we speak, bqt the ^everlasting Now in the 
mind of Gfod! This is not ^jjggion in which human 
thought can live ; and the symbolical eschatology of" 
religion supplies us with forms in which it is possible 
to think. The basis of the belief in future judgment 
is that deep coilvictjpn of the rationflity of Ac world- 
order, or,^in religious language, of the wlsdojji and 
justice of God, which w;e cannot and will not surren^^. 
It is^authenti^at^^ by an instinctiVfe assiimniJ^ whirch 
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is stror^est in the strongest minds, ind which has 
‘'nothing t* do with any desire for furious <>consola- 
*tiQns ” ; i it is a convictiqp, not merely a hope, and we 
have every resteon to brieve that it is part pf the 
Divine element in our nature. This convictipn, like 
other ^ mystical intuitions, is forml^s: the forms or 
symbols under which we repi^sent it are the best that 
we- can get. They ara^. as Plato says, “ a raft ” on 
which we may navigate strange seas of thought far 
out of 9ur depth. : We may “^i^e them freely, as if they 
were literally true, only remembering their symbolical 
character when they bring us into conflict with natural 
science, or when they tempt us to regard the world of 
experience as something undivine or unreal 

It is important to insist on this point, because the 
extreme difficulty (or rather impossibility) of deter- 
mining the true relations of becoming and being, of 
time and eter^iity, is constantly tempting us to adopt 
some •facile solution which really destroys one of the 
r^two^ terms. The danger which besets us if we foHow 
the line (jf^thought natural to speculative Mysticism, is 
thW ■jjre may think we have solved the problem in 
one of two ways,. neither of which is a splution at all. 
Either we may sublimate dur iiption of spirit to such 
an e;s^nt that our icfealisraT becomes^ merely a senti- 
mental way of looking at the actual ; or, by paring 
down the other term in the relation, we may fall into 

^ Tht ahegation that the Christian ^rsuades himself of a future Ufe 
because the mo|t comfortable belief, to hold, seems to me utterly 
coutemptibjle. Certain view? about heaven%nd hell are n<^doubt traceable 
to shaflojir^ Optimism ; but the belief in immortality is in itself rather awful 
• than ccmspling. Besides, what sane woMid ^wish to deceived in , 

"sucha ^ 
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that spurious idealism which reduces this world to a 
vain sha<fow having no relation to Yeality* c We shall ' 
come across a good ' deal qf I* acosmi^tic ” philosophy 
in our purvey of Christian Platonism ; und the senti- 
mental Rationalist is with us in the nineteenth century ; 
but neither of the two has any right to appeal to St. 
John. Fond as he is of tihe present tense, he wiS not 
allow us to blot from the p^ge either “ unborA . to- 
morrow or dead yesterday.” We have seen that he 
records the use by our L6rd of the traditional language 
about future judgment. What is even more important, 
he asserts in the strongest possible manner, at the 
outset both of his Gospel and Epistle, the necessity 
of remembering that the Christjan ^revelation was 
conveyed by certain historical events. “ The Word 
was made flesh, and tabernacled among us, and we, 
have seen His glory,” ^ That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, ^at which we 
have seen wi^h our eyes, that which we beheld^, and 
our hands handled, concerning^ the Word of Life . . . ^ 
that which we have seen and heard declare we unto 
you.” And again in striking words he lays it down*|is 
the test whereby we may distinguish the spirit of 
truth from Antichrist cor the spirit of error, that^the 
latter “ confegsejh not th&t Jesifs Christ is come jin the 
flesh.” The later history of MySTicism shows that^ this 
warning was very much needed. The tendency of the 
mystic is to regard the Gospel hktory aswnly one 
striking manifestation of an universal law. He,^Heves 
that every jl^hristian #ho is in fee way of salvation 
recapitulate “ the whole process of Christ ” (as William 
Law ca^ it)— that he has his miraculous birt^, inward 
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^eath, and resurrection; and so the Gospel histor^t 
tecomes for the Grfbstic (as Clefnpnt*palls the Christian 
philosopher) little more than a dramatisation of the 
normal psycholbgical experience.^ “Christ cgttcified 
is teachkig fdt babes,” says Origen, with stSrtling 
audaci^; anid heretical mystics have often fancied 
that they can rise above the Son to the Father. The 
Gospel' and Epistle of St. John stand like a rock 
against this fatal error, and in this feature some German 
critics have rightly discerned their supreme value to 
mystical theology.® “ In all life,” says Grau, “ there is 
not an abstract unity, but an unity in, plurality, an 
outward and inward, a bodily and spiritual ; and life, 
like love, unites what ^science and philosophy separate.” 
This co-operation of the sensible and spiritual, of the 
material and ideal, of the historical and eternal, is 
maintained throughout by St John. “ His view is 
mystical,” says Grau, " because all life is mystical.” It 
is time %at the historical facts hold, for -St. John, a 
aabordinate place as evidences. His main proof is, as 
I have said, experimental. But a spiritual reveljition 
of God without its physical counterpart, an Incarna- 
tion, is for him an * impossibility, and a Christianity 
which^has cut itself adrift from the Galilean ministry 
is in hip eyes an imposture. In no other writer, I 
think, we find so firm a grasp of the “ psycho- 

'Heniy Wore brings this charge against the Quakers. There are, he 
sap, many gooi and whoiesome things in their teaching, but they 
mingle with iem a “slighting of the history of Christ, and making a mere 
allegory of intending to the utter overthrow of that warrantable, though 
mpe external hame of Christii^ty, which Scripture itself points out to 
^ letter to g. Friend^ p. 306). 

Straftw and Grau, quoted in LilienfejM’s Tkeughts on the Social 
Science (^tkefyoute, * 
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physical ” view of life which we all feel to be the true 
one, if only we could put it in an intelligible <orm.^ ’ 
There is another feature in St. John’s Gospel which 
shows his affinity to Mysticism, thougS of a different 
kind from that which we have been dbnsiddfing. I 
mean his fondness for using visible things and gvents 
as symbols. This objective kind of Mysticism will 
form the subject of my^ last;^wo Lectures, and" I will 
here pnly anticipate so far as to say that the belief 
which underlies it is that everything, in being what 
it is, is symbolic of something more.” The Fourth 
Gospel is steeped in symbolism of this kind. The 
eight miracles which St. John select^ are obviously 
chosen for their symbolic value ,• indeed, he seems to 
regard them mainly as acted parables. His favourite 

word for miracles is arjfieta, “ signs ” or ‘‘ symbols.” 

€ 

^ The intense moral dualism of St. John has be^n felt by many as a 
discordant note ; and though it is not closely connected with his Mysticism, 
a few words should perhaps be addecl about it. It has been iSiought 
sterange that the Logos, who is the life of all things that are, should ha^ 
to invade His own kingdom to rescue it from its df fcLcto ruler, th^ Prince 
of darlftiess ; and stranger yet, that the bulk of mankind should seemingly 
be “ children of the, devil,’* bom of the flesh, and incapable bf salv|tion. 
The difficulty exists, but it has been exaggerated. St. John does not 
touch either the metaphysical problem of the origin of evil, or predestina> 
tion in the Calvinistic sense. The vivid contrasts of light and shade in 
his picture ex^resg his judgment on thf tragic fate of the Jewi^ people. 
The Gospel is not a polemical treatissphii^ it bears traces of yi^nt con- 
flicts. St. John wishes to show that the rejection of Christ Ir^ the Jews* 
was morally inevitable ; that their blindness and their ruin followed 
naturally from their characters and principles. Looking back on the 
memories of a long life, he desires to trace tRe operation of -uniform laws 
in dividing the wheat of humanity from the chaff. He is content to 
observe dv$p<JI)ir(^9datfJwv, withoijt speculating on reason why 

characters diner. In offering these remarks, 1 am assuming, what seems to 
me q^te certain, that St. John selected from our Lord’s disdbijit^ those 
which suited his particular object, and that Ih the setting and arrangem^t 
he allowed himself ascertain amount of liberty. 
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It is true that he also calls them works/' but this ^s 
not to dfttinguish them as supernatural. All Christ's 
actions •are 1“ works," as parts of His one “ work.” As 
evidences of ftis Divinity, such works ” are •{ii|erior 
to His wor<Js,” being symbolic and external."*^ Only 
those^who cannot believe on the evidence of the words 
and their echo in the heart, may strengthen their weak 
faith by the miracles. tTBut^ ‘‘blessed are they who 
hhve not seen, and yet have believed.” And besides 
these “ %igns,” we have, in place of the Synoptic parables, 
a wealth of allegories, in which Christ is symbolised as 
the Bread of Life, the Light of the World, the Door 
of the Sheep, tjie good Shepherd, the Way, and the 
true Vine. Wind 5 nd water are also made to play 
their part. Moreover, there is much unobtrusive 
symbolism in descriptive phrases, as when he says that 
Nicodemus came by night, that Judas went out into 
the night, and •that blood and water flowed from our 
Lord’s^ide ; anci the Wc^hing of the disciples* feet was 
a sjunbolic act which the disciples were to understaild 
hereafter.# Thus all things in the world may remind us 
of Him who made them, and wjio is their sustaining life. 
In treating of St. John, it was necessary to protest 
agaiflst the tendency o^ som^ commentators to inter- 
pret ^m simply speculative iTiyltic of the 

Alexaiidrian type. But when we turn to St. Paul, 
we find reason to think that this side of his theology 
has been veiy much underestimated, and that th^ 
distinctive features of Mysticism ye even more marked 
in him than in St. J<^n. ^ This is not sur{)rising, for 
<>ur blessed; Lord's discourses, in which nearly aU the 
doctriital teaching of St. John is contained, are for all 
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Christians ; they rise above ^e oppositions which 
must always divide human thought and humaff thinkers. 
In St. Paul, large-minded as he was, and inspired as we 
believe him to be, we may be allowed to see an example 
of that particular type which we are considering. 

St. Paul states in the clearest manner that Christ 
appeared to him, and tfiat this revelation was th^ 
foundation of his Christianify and apostolic com- 
mission. ‘‘ Neither did^ I receive the Gospel froift 
man,” ^ he says, “ nor was I taught it, but it c2ime to 
me through revelation of Jesus Christ.” It appears 
that he did not at first ^ think it necessary to “ confer 
with flesh and blood ” — to collect evicjence about bur 
Lord’s ministry. His death and insurrection; he had 
** seen ” and felt Him, and that was enough. “ It was 
the good pleasure of God to reveal His Son in me,” * he 
says simply, using the favourite mystical phraseology. 
The study of evidences,” in the usual sefhse of the term 
in apologetics, he rejects with distrust and contempt* 
External revelation cannot make a man religious.^ 
can put nothing new into him. If th.ere ic nothing 
answering to it in his mind, it will profit him nothing. 
Nor can philosophy make a man religious. “ Man’s 
wisdom,” ‘‘ the wisdom the ^world,” is of no avail 
to find spirirtiaf truth. God jjjjgse the foolish ^things 
of the world, to put to shame them that are wise.” 

The word of the Cross is, to them that are perishing, 
foolishness.” By this language he,*of course, does not 
mean that Christianity is irrational, and therefore to 

»GaL L i2.* 

* 1 Cor. XV. shows that he subsequently satined • himselTof tl!l bruth of 
the <?thcr Christophanies. ^ ^ 

i. 15, 16. '1 Cc^. L luud ii. 
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be believed pn authority* That would be to lay its 
/oundatiol^^|pon external evidences, and nothing could 
bie further ftom the whole bent of his teaching. What 
he does mean, and say very clearly, is that thoi carnal 
mind is ^isqueilified from understanding Divine truths ; 
“it cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” He who has not raised himself above “ the 
world,” that is, the initrests and ideals of human 
s(5ciety as it organises itself apart from God, and above 
“ the flesh,” that is, the things which seem desirable to 
the “ average sensual man,” does not possess in himself 
that element which can be assimilated by Divine 
grace. The “rjjystery” of the wisdom of God is 
necessarily hidden frt)m him. St. Paul uses the word 
“mystery” in very much the same sense which St. 
Chrysostom ^ gives to it in the following careful defini- 
tion: “A mystery is that which is everywhere pro- 
claimed, but which is not understood by those who 
have not right judgment. It is revealed, not by 
•levqpiess, but by the Holy Ghost, as we are able to 
receive ito And so we may call a mystery a -secret 
i^aTroppfjTov), for even to the faithful it is not committed 
in all its fulness and clearness.” In St. Paul the word 
is - nearly always foun^ in ^connexion with words 
denoting revelation oi;j?.ublication.2 THe preacher of 
•the GroSpel is a hierophant, but the Christian mysteries 
are freely communicated to all who can receive them. 
For many ages thele truths were “ hid in God,^* ® but 
nov all men may be “ illuminatcc^” ^ if they will fulfil 

^ Chflrsosjbm wf I Horn 

• See ligatfoot on dol. L 26. • Eph. iH. 9. ** :t 

* 2 Tim. £ 10 {^¥t^€ip) ; c£ Eph. i 9, 
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tlTe necessary conditions; of initiation. These are ^ 
to cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and . 
spirit,” ^ and to have love, withodt which all ftlse will 
be unawailing. But there are degrees of initiation. 

“ We speak wisdom among the perfect,^ he ifeys (the 
T^Xetot are the fully initiated);, but the carnal mufit still 
be fed with milk. Growth in knowledge, growth in 
grace, and growth in love, arS^^so frequently mentioned 
together, that we must understand the apostle to mein 
that they are almost inseparable. But this knowledge, 
grace, and love is itself the work of the indwelling God, 
who is thus in a sense the organ as well as the object 
of the spiritual life. The Spirit sear^sheth all things,” 
he says, “yea, the deep things fef God.” The man 
who has the Spirit dwelling in him “ has the mind of 
Christ.” “ He that is spiritual judgeth all things,” and 
is himself “judged of no man.” It is, we must admit 
frankly, a dangerous claim, and one which may easily 
be subversive of all discipline.* “ Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty”; but such liberty 
beconae a cloak of maliciousness. TJie ftjct is that 
St. Paul had himself trusted in “the Law,” and it 
had led him into grievous error. As usually happens 
in such cases, his recojl froqj it was almo^ violent. 
He exalts die ‘'inner light into.^a£i absolute criterion of 
right and wrong, that no comer of the moral life may 
remain in bondage to Pharisaism. The crucifixion 
of the Lord Jesus and the stoning of Stephen were 
a crushing condenjnation of legal and ceremojiial 
righteousness; the law written*" in the heart of 4nan, 
o^rather spoken there by the living voice of the Holy 

a Cor. vii. i. 
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i Spirit, could never so mislead men as to make them 
: think that ■they were doing God setvice by condemning 
and killiftg the just. ',^uch memories might well lead St. 
Paul to use language capable of giving encouragement 
even to fanatical Anabaptists. But it is significant 
that t^le boldest claims on behalf of liberty all occur in 
the earlier Epistles. 

The subject of St. Pair’s visions and revelations is 
orte of great difficulty. In the Acts we have full 
accounts of the appearance in' the sky which caused, or 
immediately preceded, his conversion. It is quite 
clear that St. Paul himself regarded this as an appear- 
ance of the saqje kind as the other Christophanies 
granted to apostles and “ brethren,” and of a different 
kind from such visions as might be seen by any 
Christian. It was an unique favour, conferring upon 
him the apostolic prerogatives of an eye-witness. Other 
passages in the* Acts show that during his missionary 
journey^-ST'Paul saw visions and heard voices, an^ 
lhatjhe belieijed himself to be guided by the “ Spirit 
of Jesus.”* Lastly, in the Second Epistle tp the 
Corinthians he records that " more than fourteen years 
ago” he was in an ecstasy, in which he was “caught 
up into tj^e. third heaven and^sa^ things unutterable. 
The form in which this^xperience is narvatfed suggests 
•a recollection of Rabbinical pseudo-science; the sub- 
stance of the vision St. Paul will not reveal, nor will 
he claim its authority for any of his teaching,^ These 
recQrded experiences are of great ^ychological interest ; 

. ° » ■, _ 

^ In tinte*bf tliiS, be is attacked for this passage in the Pstudo-CUnuntin* 

Momilies (x^ M), wt-jre “Simon Magus" it {asked, “Can anyiSWii^ 
made wise to tern through a vision ?” ^ 
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but, as I said in my last Lecture, they do not seem tq 
me to belong to the essence of Mysticism. 

Another mystical idea, which^feis never abStent from 
the mend of St. Paul, is that the individual Christian 
must live through, and experience persohally, the 
redemptive process of Christ. The life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ were for him the revelation .of 
a law, the law of redemption through tsufiFering. -^The 
victory over sin and death was won for us ; but" it 
must also be won in us. The process is an Universal 
law, not a mere event in the past.^ It h^s been 
exemplified in history, which is a progressive unfurling 
or revelation of a great mystery, the meaning of which 
is now at last made plain in Christ.^ And it must 
also appear in each human life. We were buried 
with Him,” says St. Paul to the Romans,^ ** through 
baptism into death,” ‘‘ that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of tHfe Father, so we 
also might walk in newness, of life.” An"? again,^ 

If the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus* from the^deatvl 
dwelljn you, He that raised up Christ. Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through Hj^ 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And, “ If ye were raised 
together with Christ, se^ the J:hings that ar<l above.” ® 

• • « 

^ Cotnpare a beautiful passage in R. L.' 4 lettleship*s Remains : ** To live 

is to die into something more perfect. . . . God can only make His work * 
to be truly Jlis work, by eternally dying, sacrificing what is dearest to 
Him.” 

* Col. L 26, ii. 2, iv. 3 ; Eph. iii. 2-9. I have allowed myself to quote 
from these Epistles because I am myself a believer in their genuineness. 
The M}rsticism of St. Paul Aight be prove^ from the undisputed Epistles 
only, but we Should then lose some of the most striking illustra^ons Of it 

• Rom. vi. 4. * Rom. viii. 11. 

Paul’s mystical language about death and resurrectipn has g^ven rise 
to much controvert. On the one hand, we hare writers ^ke Matthew 
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The law of redemption, which St. Paul considers to 
have been^triumphaittly summed by the death and 
resurre<ftioif of ChriSt,^ would hardly be proved to be 
an universal law if the Pauline Christ were ohly the 
“heavenly man” as some critics have asserted, fit. 
Paursbteaching about the Person of Christ was really 
almost identical with the Logos doctrine as we find it 
in Sf. John’s pfologue, and as.it was developed by the 
niysticat- philosophy of a later period. Not only is His 
pre-existence “ in the form of God ” clearly taught,* but 
He is tiie agent in the creation of the universe, the 
vital principle upholding and pervading all that exists. 
“ The Son,” we «ead in the Epistle to the ColosSians,® 
“ is the image of the’ invisible God, the firstborn of all 


Arnold, who tell us that St. Paul unconsciously substitutes an ethical for 
a physical resurrection — an eternal life here and now for a future reward. 
On the other, we have writers like KabidCh (Eschatologie des Paulus)^ who 
argue that the apostle^s whole conception was materialistic, his iSea of a 
“spiritual body” beifig that of a body composed of very fine atofiis (like 
those of LfMsa^tts’ ** anima^^), which inhabits the earthly body of the 
Christian like a kernel within its* husk, and will one day (at the resurrec- 
i^l^ough off it% muddy vesture of decay, and thenceforth exist in a 
form whi^ can defy the ravages of time. Of the two views, Matthew 
Arnold’s is mifch the* truer, even though it should be proved that St. Paul 
spmetixnes pictures the “spiritual body ’’in the way described. But the 
Iw to the problem, in St. Paul as in St. John, is that pyscho-physical 
throry which demands that the laws of the spijptual world shkll have their 
analogous nuu^^festations in the wgrld of ]^enomena. Death must, some- 
how or ot W, be conquered in the visible as well as in the divisible sphere. 
The law of life through death tffdst be deemed to pervade every phase of 
'existence. And as a mere prolongation of physical life under the same 
conditiooe is impossible, and, moreover, would not fulfil the law in ques- 
tion, we are bdund to hav^ recourse to some such symbol as “spiritual 
body,” It will hardly be disputed that the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the whole^^man has taken a fiur stronger hold of the religious 
consciousness of mankind than ^e Greek doctfine of the immortality of the 
soul, thayhis doctrine is plainly taught by St Paul. All attempts to 
tim his eschatology into a rationalistic (Arnold) a matesialistic (Kabis^) 
theoQr ntuM be dedrively rejected. 
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cfreation for in Him were all things created, in th^ 
heavens and upon the earth; all things liave been 
created through Him, and unto Him ; and H^ ^s before 

o 

all tlj^fcigs, and in Him all things consist*' (that is, 
“ hold together,” as the margin of the Reviseff Version 
explains it). “ All thinp are summed up in Christ,” 
he says to'the Ephesians.^ “ Christ is all and in all,” 
we read again in the Cplossians.* And in that -bold 
and difficult passage of the i Sth chapter of the Fifet 
Epistle to the Corinthians he speaks of the “ i^ign ** of 
Christ as coextensive with the world's history.. When 
time shall end, and all evil shall be subdued to good, 
Chrii^ ‘‘ will deliver up the kingdom ho God, even the 
Fsi^er,” that God may be all ** in all.” * Very im- 
portant, too, is the verse in which he says that the 
Israelites in the wilderness ** drank of that spiritual 
rock which followed them, and that rock was Christ.”^ 
It reminds us of Clement's language about the Son as 
the Light which broods over all history. 

The passage from the Colossians, which I quoted 
just ROW, contains another mystical icjba besides that 
of Christ as the universal source and centre ( 

He is, we are told, ‘‘ the Image of the invisible 
and all created beings ^re, iq. their several^ capacities, 
images of ^fm. Man is essfiptially " the ipiage and 
glory of God ” ; * the “ perfect man ” is he who has" 
coihe •‘to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” ® This is our nature, in ftie Aristotelian sense 
of completed normal development ; but to reach it we 
have to ^slay the false self, tJie old man, ^which 19 

i ‘E^. Lid •CoLiii li. ^ i Cor. xv. 94 *^ 

> t OM^at4« •iCor.^ xC /. • Epb. iv, t3. 
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.informed actively maleficent agencj^ ** flesh 

which is tidstile to "spirit” This latter conception 
does not ai pjpsent concern us; what ^ we have to 
notice is the ^description of the upward pattfjas an 
inner transit from the false isolation of the natural 


man into a state in which it i^ possible to say, " I live ; 
yet nQt I, but Christ li^th in me”^ In the Epistle 
to the Galatians he uses the favourite mystical phrase, 
" until Christ be formed in you ” ; * and in the Second 
Epistle lo the Corinthians ^ he employs a most beautiful 
expression in describing the process, reverting to the 
figure of the "mirror,” dear to Mysticism, which he 
had already useS in the First Epistle : " We all %ith 

jt 

unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory” Other passages, yhich refer primarily to 
the future state, are valuable as showing that St. Paul 
lends no coup tenance to that abstract idea of eternal life 
as freedom from all earthly conditions, which has misled 
sS^^areitiy mystics. Our hope, when the earthly house 
of . oi|r taBernacle is dissolved, is not that we ntky be 
ij^lothed, but that we may be clothed upon with our 
•iRveiily habitation. The body pf our humiliation is 
to be changed and glorified, according to^the mighty 
working whereby God is able to subdue all things unto 


Hiih^f, And therefore our whole spirit and soul 
and %dy mudt be greserved .bl §jnejg s|: for the body 
is the temple of the Holy Gh^^Wfi^ me pi'iso^ha^ 
of a idul wl^h one day esaSjA cJSPftMl? and ^ 

% St. conception of Christ ^ 






um 
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e ■ < .1^ , 

as the Light of the world has two consequences beside?, 
those which have been already mentioned. In the first 
place, it is fatal to religious individualji^m. 'rtie close 
unity^^^hich joins us to Christ is not so much a unity 
of the individual soul with the heavenly Christ,' as an 
organic unity of all mep, or, since many refuse* their 
privileges, of all Christians, with their Lord. , “ ^e, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and severally 
members one of another.” ^ There must * be “ no 
schism in the body,” ^ but each member must^ perform 
its allotted function. St. Augustine is thoroughly in 
agreement with St. Paul when he speaks of Christ and 
the Church as ‘‘ unus Christus.” N6t that Christ is 
divided,” so that He cannot be fully present to any 
individual — that is an error which St. Paul, St. Augus-, 
tine, and the later mystics all condemn; but as the 
individual cannot reach his real personality as an 
isolated unit, he cannot, as an isolated unit^ attain to 
full communion with Christ. « 

The second point is one which may seem to^se^f 
subofdinate importance, but it will, t thiflk, awaken 
more interest in the future than it has done in t^e 
past, 8th chapter of the Epistle td»^e Romahs, 

St. Paul clparly teachesPthat die victory bf*" Christ over 
sin and deatfii is of import, not only to huiidhity, but 
to the whole of creation, which now **^^roai^ and 
travails iiii^ pain togethei^, but which shall opt day 
be delivered from the bondage of corruptiop into the 
glo|||ous liberty of tshe sons of God.*^' This rec<^^ition 
of the spirituality of matter, and of the ugitj)^ all 
nature in Christ, is one which we ought to be thankfal 
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to find in the New Testament It will be my pleasant 
task, in ^ tllb^ last two Lectures of this cours#, to show 
how the^latqr school of mystics prized it 

The foregoing analj^sis of St. Paul’s teaching has, I 
hope, ju^fied •the statement that all the cssenfials of 
Mystigism are to be found in his Epistles. But there 
are also two points in which his authority has been 
clairqibci for false and ijiischievous developments of 
Mysticism. These two points it will be well to con- 
sider before leaving the subject 

The first is a contempt for the historical framework 
of Christianity. We have already seen how strongly 
St. John warns ^us against this perversion of spiritual 
religion. But those* numerous sects and individual 
thinkers who have disregarded this warning, have often 
appealed to the authority of St. Paul, who in the 
Second Epistle to the Corintltians says, “ Even though 
we have knowti Christ after the flesh, yet now we 
know Hfflt so no more.”^ Here, they say, is a distinct 
a d|ni ssion that the worship of the historical Christy 
the lehaivChrist Jesus,” is a stage to be passed through 
and ^en left behind. There is just this substratum of 
ftuth Jn a yery mischievous error, that Paul does 
teir us ^ he began t^acfl the Corlhthidns by 
giving thfid in the simplest possible foMn’the story of 
“Jesus diitist and Him crucified.” The “mysteries” 
of thfe faith, the “ wisdom which only thp “ perfect ” 
Can understand, were deferred till the converts had 
Iearn«!d their fif«t lessons. But if we^look at the 
in question. vUch has shocked and .per^exCd 
joiny good Christians, we shall find that St Pant is 

> I Cor. u. I, a. 
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n,ot drawing a contrast between the^ earthly and the 
heavenly T^hrist, bidding us worship the SeCdhd Person 
of the Trinity, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
and to^ cease to contemplate the Cross on Calvary. 
He is distinguishing rather between the sensuous pre- 
sentation ol the facts of Christas life, and a peeper 
realisation of their impoft. It should be our aim to 
** know no man after the flesh ; that is to say, we 
should try to think of human beings as what they ar6, 
immortal spirits, sharers with us of a common Jife and 
a common hope, not as what they appear to c^r eyes. 
And the same principle applies to our thoughts about 
Christ. To know Christ after the Qesh is to know 
Him, not as man, but as a man. St, Paul in this 
verse condemns all religious materialism, whether it 
take the form of hysterical meditation upon the 
physical details of the passion, or of an over-curious 
interest in the manner of the resurrection. There is 
no trace whatever in St. Paul of any aspiration to rise 
above Christ to the contemplation of the Absolute-^fc) 
treat Him as only a step in the ladder. This is an 
error of false Mysticism ; the true mystic follows St. 
Paul in choosing as his ultimate goal the fulness of 
Christ,^and not the dhijgtiness^ of the undifferentiated 
Godhead. * • , c 

The second point in which St. Paul has been sup- 
posed to sanction an exaggerated form of Mysticism, 
is his extreme disparagement of eii^temal religion — of 
forms and c^monies and holy days and the^ like. 
‘‘One 'man? hath faitii to eat aft things; but that 
i^ eateth herbs.”' “One mWi esteemetb dhco 

^ Rom. xiv. 
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day above another, another esteemeth every da^ 
"alike.” “€ie that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, and 
giveth God thanks ; and he that eateth not, to the 
Lord he eatetit not, and giveth God thanks.” ‘‘ Why 
turn ye«Jbadf to the weak and beggarly ruJifnents, 
wherranto ye desire to be in bondage again? Ye 
observe days, and months, aiid seasons, and years. I 
ani^ afraid of you, lest J have bestowed labour upon 
you 'in vain.” ^ Why do ye subject yourselves to 
ordinanjpes^ handle not, nc^ ‘taste, nor touch, after 
the precepts and doctrines of men?”* These are 
strongly-worded passages, and I have no wish to 
attenuate their^ significance. Any Christian priest 
who puts the obseiyance of human ordinances — fast- 
days, for example — at all on the same level as such 
duties as charity, generosity, or purity, is teaching, 
not Christianity, but that debased Judaism against 
which St. Pawl waged an unceasing polemic, and 
which is*olTe of those dead religions which has to be 
killed again in almost every generation.* But we 
must n<jjt forgfet that these vigorous denunciations 
do occur in a polemic against Judaism. They bear 
the stamp of the time at which they were written 
perhaps more than any other part of 3 t^, PauFs 
Epistlgs, except those fiiouglits which ^oxe connected 
with hi^ belief in the approaching end of the world. 
St. Paul certainly did not intend his Christian con- 
verts to be anarchists in religious matters. There 

'4 

' iv. 9-11. ^ * CoL ii. 20-22. 

•l iMve b$cn fcminded ^hat Ijreat tenderness is due Jo tlie **tancta 
^Hkplicitaf^ of the '^aaicula Christiana,” whose religion is genendly of 
* this type. I ihoold agree, if the *'anicala” were not always so ready with 
her a John Huss is to be bomf^ 
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is evidence, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that his cspiritual presentation of Christianity had' 
already been made an excuse for disorderly dicence. 
The usual symptoms of degenerate Mysticism had 
appeared at Corinth. There were men tlwe who 
called themselves “spiritual persons"^ or prophets, 
and showed an arrogant independence; there \y^re 
others who wished to start seQjts of their own ; dtlw^rs 
who carried antinc^Ianisfn into the sphere of mojfals^ 
others who prided themselves on various ^ “ i^iritual 
gifts ” AS regards the last class, we are rather sur- 
prised at the half-sanction which the apostle gives 
to what reads like primitive Irvingism^; ^ but he was 
evidently prepared to enforce discipline with strong 
hand. Still, it ntay be fairly said that he trusts 
mainly to his personal ascendancy, and to his teach- 
ing about the organic unity of the Christian body, to 
preserve or restore due discipline and cofeesion. There 
have been hardly any religious leaders, if*we except 
George -Fox, the founder of Quakerism, who have 
valued ceremonies so little. In this, again, Jie is a 
genuine* mystic. 

Of the other l»oks of the New Testament it is 
not nec^sary to sayo much. The Epistle (o the 
Hebrews canoot be the ^ork of St. Paul. It ^^ows 
strong traces of Jewish Alexandrianism ; indeed, the 

I 

^ I Cor. xiv. 37. I 

* There seem to have been two conceptions gf the operations of the 
Spirit in St. Paul’s time : {<?) He comes fitfully, with visible signs,' and 
puts men beside themselves ; (^ He is an abiding presence, enllg^U|Ung, 
guiding, and strengthening. St Paul lays vrelght on the latter mw, 
without repudiating the former. See H. Gunkd, Wirkut^m 
S. nock Amchtuimt^d. md d Lekn dn o 
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writer seems to have been well acquainted with the 
Book of WHWom and with ^hilo. Alexandrian ideaU 
ism is aiways ready to pass into speculative Mysti- 
cism, but tl^ aflthor of the Epistle to the H5)t)rews 
can hardly^' be^ called mystical in the sense in which 
St. Pajl was a mystic. The most interesting side 
of theology, from our pAsent point of view, is 
the “^ay in which he combines his view of religious 
ordinances as types and adumbrations of higher 
spiritual itnWis, with a compfeHensive view o|; history 
as a progressive realisation of a Divine scheme. 
The keynote of the book is that mankind has been 
educated partly ,by ceremonial laws and partly by 
“ promises.” Systems of laws and ordinances, of which 
the Jewish Law is the chief example, have their place 
in history. They rightly claim obedience until the 
practical lessons which they* can teach have been" 
learned, and until the higher truths which they con- 
ceal under tffe protecting^ husk of symbolism can be 
apj^hended without disguise. Then their t^k is 
done, and mankind is no longer bound by them. In 
the same way, the promises ” which were made under 
the old dispensation proved to be dnly symbols of 
deeper and more spiritual bles^ffngs, which in the 
moral elyldhood of humanity would not ba^fte appeared 
desirable ; they were (not delusions, but) illusions, 
“ Grod having prepared some better thing” to take 
their place. The doctrine is one pf profound and 
far-reap|iing importance.^ Jn this Epistle it is cer- 
tainly "^connected with* the idealistic thoughts that ajil 
visible things hrc symbols, and that every truth apj^- 
hended by ^nite intelligences mult be only the busk 
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of a (kpet troi ' We Wore claim tire 
Epistle b. tire Hebrevs as containing iif ontine a 
Chiistiao pliilosoplif of history, based iipon a'doctrine 
of sypibols whicb has much in common with some 
later detelopments of Mystidsm, 

In the Apocalypse, whoever the antbor may„he, we 
y little or nothing I the diaracteristic johannine 
Mysticism, and the ininencc of its vivid allpcal 
pictures has been less potent in this branch of W 
logy thap might perba^liave been expected, " 


d 



LECTURE III 



' 0 t , 

Aw ^ kaiw fiiifij TT((iom 4 Mfoir ifpk 

mlFon del Im ppj/iji rard Shfur, rpk olmp Itk Sip Idht in> m SI 
SI TOiokM ivlp SnjuiiliMiv SpSut rdiovt id rekdf rtUntm, 

rAeoi Srm piipot ylyym/^ .. PlATO, FMm ' p. 249. 

Light und Farbb^ 

“Wohnc, dll ewiglich Eines, dort bei dem ewiglich Einen ! 

Farbe, du wechsclnde, komm’ freundlidi zum Menschen herabl” 

Schiller. 


“Nel suo profondo vidi chc s’inlema, 

Legato con ailiore in un volume, 

Cib che per I’universo si squadema; 

Sustanzia ed accidente, e lor costume, 

Tutti conflati insieme par tal modo,‘ 

Chc cib ch’io dico I un semplice lume.” 

Dante, Panulist^ c, 



LECTURE III 

n 

Ci||ISTIAN PLATOmSM AND SPECULATIVE 

Mysticism 

^ % 

I. IN TI^ EAST 

That was the true Li^ht, which lighteth every man coming into the 
world/ —John i. 9. • 

** He made darkness His ^ding place, His pavilion round about Him ; 
darkness of waters, thick clouds of the skies/’ — Ps. xviiL li. 


I HAVE called this Lecture “ Christian Platonism and 
Speculative Mysticism.” Admirers of Plato are likely 
to protest that*Plato himself can hardly be called a 
mystic, and that in any case there is very little re- 
semblance between the philosophy of his dialogues 
and the iemi-Priental Mysticism of Pseudo-Dipnysius 
the Arjfopagite. I do not dispute either of these 
statements ; and yet I wish to keep the name of Plato 
in the title of^this Lecture., The affinity between 
Christianity and Platonism was very Itrongly felt 
throughout the period which we are now to consider. 
Justin Martyr claims Plato (with Heraclitus ^ and 
Socrates) as a Christian before Christ; Athenagoras 

* The menfion of Heraclitus is very intdbesting. It shows that the 
ChiiitiaBs bidflieady recogused their affiniQr with the groat speonlative 
mystk jof £pi|^ whose fragments supply many mottoes for essayS on 
Mystid^ identificadon of the Heraditean roOs-X^ with the 
JohanniBe Le(p oppews also b Eoseb. Pn^. Sv, xL tp, quoted obore. 

n 
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calls him the besb of the folreruhners of Christianitjr, 
and Clement regards the Gospel as perfected Platon- 
ism.^ The Pagans repeated so persistently tfie charge 
that ^Christ borrowed from Plato what was true in His 
teaching, that Ambrose wrote a treatise *^o confute 
them. As a rule, the Christians did not jffsny the 
resemblance, but explained it by saying ihat Plato 
* had plagiarised from Mosesr^ curious notion which 
we find first in Philo. ^ In the Middle Ages tTie 
mystics almost canonised Plato : Eckhart Ipeaks of 
him, quaintly enough, as ^ the great priest ” grosse 
Pfaffe)\ and even in Spain, Louis of Gian^da calls 
him ‘‘ divine,” and finds in him “ the most excellent 
parts of Christian wisdom.” Lasfly, in the seventeenth 
century the English Platonists avowed their intention 
of bringing back the Church to ‘‘ her ,pld loving nurse 
the Platonic philosophy)* These English Platonists 
knew what they were talking of ; but fbr the mediaeval 
mystics Platonism meant the philosophy of Plotinus 
adapted by Augustine, or that of Proclus adapted by 
Dionysius, or the curious blend of Platoviic, Aris- 
totelian, and Jewish philosophy which filtered -through 
into the Church by means of the Arabs. Still, there 
was justice underlying tfeis superficial ignorance. Plato 
is, after all, the father of European^ Mysticism.® Both 
the great types of mystics may appeal to him— those 
who try to rise through the visible to the invisible, 
through Nature to God, who find in earthly beauty 
the truest symbol of #he heavenly, and in the imagina- 
tion— the® image-making faculty^a raft wh^reorfivo 

^ * h Tiinrtk ip(9T99 nXi^rwr— oZIm' he call! Uim " ' ' 

finds in Plato all its says Emeifoo truly. 
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^Vigatp the shore)hss ocean o( the Infinite ; and 
^ose - who* distrust all sensuous replesentaftions as . 
tending «$>tO Nourish a|)p$tites which we ought to 
starve,” who'loolc upon thisxearth as a place of l^nish- 
ment, up<|f?*lllaterial things as a veil which hides 
God’s li'om us, and who bid us “flee away from 
hence aa. quickly as may bef* to seek “yonder,” in 
the realhx of the ideas, the heart’s true home. Both «« 
may find in th^eal Plato much congenial teaching — 
that ^#^gh^|t> good is the greatest likeness to God 
—that greatest happiness is the vision of God — 
that we ^hepld seek holiness not for the sake of 
external reward,* but because it is the health of the 
soul, while vice is itS ‘'disease — that goodness is unity 
and harmony, while evil is discord and disintegration 
— that it is our duty and happiness to rise above the 
visible and transitory to the itivisible and permanent. 

It may also be a pleasure to some to trace the fortunes 
of the positive and negative elements in Plato’s teach* 
ing^of the humanist and the ascetic who dwelt to- 
gether in «that large mind; to observe how the world- 
renounc^g element hjid to grow at the expense of 
the other, until full .justice had been done to its 
claims; and then’ how the br^Mer, more truly Hel- 
lenic side was able to assert itself undef due safe- 
guards, as a precious thing dearly purchased, a treasure 
reserved for the pure and humble, and still only to be 
tasted carefully, with reverence and godly fear. There 
is, of. course, no necessity for connecting this develop- 
with -the name ““of Plato. The way tPwards a 
GSeotij^ati^ of this and other diflerences is more 
cleaSHy^ ia|v^iUed ia’ the New Testam^t; indeed, 
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•nothing can strdri^tty^hat ’boUlf ifi ki^iratiOit '^^Atli^ 
as to observe*^%ow^ Ac wl|0te hist(#y of tlipught only 
helps us to understand ^ ^ul and St. John better, 
neveroto pass beyond their teaching? Still, the tra- 
ditional conr^exion between Plato and^'W^stitism is 
so close that we may, I^think, be pardoned # 1 ^ keej^ 
ing, like Ficinus, a iSmp* burning in hV honolir 
throughout our present ta^. * 

It is not my purpose in these Lectu^fes to ^attemp^ a 
historical survey of Cliristian Mysticdsti|^ ^ne^empt 
this, within the narrow limits of eight, LeCttSf^is, wduld^ 
oblige me to give a mere skeleton of t^e subject, 
which would be of no value, and of very little interest. 
The aim which I have set before^ myself is to give a 
clear presentation of an important type of Christian 
life and ^^Ought, in the hope that it ma^ suggest to 
us a^ay ^wajiris the"^ solution of some difficulties 
which at present agitate and divide ife. The path is 
beset with pitfalls on either side, as will te abundantly 
clear when we consider the startling expressions ^hich 
Mystif ism has often found "^or itself, , But« thpugh I 
have not attempted to give even* an outlin^ of the 
history of Mysticfam, I feel th^t the best and safest 
way of studying*t^i^- o^any \ype of religion is to con- 
sider it in ‘^the lij^l^rof its historical development,^and 
of the forms which it has actually assumed. And so 
I have tried to set these Lectures in a historical frame- 
work, and, in choosing prominent figures as represent- 
atives of the chief ^inds of Mysticism, to observe, ;sd 
fer aS possible, the chronologicii order. The prisserfl^ 
Lecture wQl carry os down to the Pscudo^DioiQrsfius» 
the iniluraoe whose writings during the. next 
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saiid yea^i can hardly ; be .overeBtilAated. But if we> 
are 'to undbrstand' how a ^$ysten# of speculative Mys- 
ticism, an Asiatic rather than European type, came 
to be ac<^epted &s the work of a convert of St^ Paul, 
and inV^toi^ith semi-apostolic authority, we must 
^use ^ B. Tew minlftes to let our eyes rest on the 
phenomenon called AlexandriShism, which fills a large 
place ill ’the history of the nearly Church. 

AVe have seen how St. Pau*l speaks of a Gnosis or 
higher ^jilifowledge, which cah be taught with safety 
only to\^e ‘^perfect ” or “ fully initiated ” ; ^ and he 
by no me%ns rejects such expressions as the Pleropta 
(the totality of ^ the Divine attributes), which were 
technical terms of speculative theism. St. John, too, 
in his prologue and other places, brings the Gospel 
into relation with current speculation, and inteiprets it 
in philosophical language. Tlfe movement known as 
Gnosticism, botb within and without the Church, was 
an attempt to complete this reconciliation between 
speculative and revealed religion, by systematising the 
symbols of transcendental mystical theosophy.*^ The 
movement can only be understood a premature and 
unsuccessful attempt ' to achieve y^t the school of 
Alexandria afterwards partially A^i^ded in doing. 
The anticipations of NeoplatonisnMjjApng^ the Gnostics 
would probably be found to be numerous, if the 
victorious p^ty had thought their writings worth prc- 
• 

^ The doctrmfe.of reserve in religiotis teaching, which some have thought 
dwhonest, rests on the self-evident proposition 4hat it takes two to tell the 
tiuth— ^ne to speak, and one W hear. ^ 

• “ Man kaAn. den Gnosticismus des zweiten Jahrhunderts als theologisch- 
^*^n^teen<|j(ente Mystik, und die ^entliche Mystik als substan^eU-imnWente 
C^ioiis b^zeichd^'’ (Noack). 
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gerving. But Gnostici 3 m was rotten before it was rjpe. 

Dogma wa.s still in such a fluid state, that^ there was 

nothing to keep speculation within bounds ;oand the 

Oriental element, with its insoluble dualism, its fan- 
© 

tastic” mythology and spiritualism, was ^strong for 
the Hellenic. Gnosticism presents all the features 
which we shall find to 6e characteristic of degenerate 
Mysticism. Not to speak of its oscillations -between 
fanatical austerities and Scandalous licence, and its belief 
in magtc and other absurdities, we seem, wh(^ ^e read 
Irenaeus* description of a Valentinian heretic^i^o hear 
the voice of Luther venting his contempt wpon some"" 
0eisterer*' of the sixteenth centurj^, such as Carl- 
stadt or Sebastian Frank. ** Tb,e fellow is so puffed 
up,” says Irenseus, “ that he believes himself to be 
neither in heaven nor on earth, but to have entered 
withih the Divine Pleroma, and to have embraced his 
guardiali angel. On the strength of ^which he struts 
♦ about as proud as a cock. These are the self-styled 
‘ spiritual persons,* who say tliey have already reached 
perfection.” The later Platonism could not^^even graft 
itself upon any of these Gnostic systems, aind Plotinus 
rejects them as decisively as Origen. 

Still closer is the approximation to later speculation 
which we find in Philo, who was a contempor^y of St. 
Paul. Philo and his Therapeutae were genuine mystics 
of the monastic type. Many of them, however, had 
not been monks all their life, but ♦were retired men of 
business, who wished to sp&id their old age in con- 
templation, as many still do in dndia. They were, oi 
coupe, not Christians, but Hellenised Jca^, though 
Eusebius, Jerome, and the Middle Ages generally 
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tj^oaght that they were Christians, and were well 
pleased to ^nd monks in the first century.^ * 

Philo’# ob^ct^ is to reconcile religion and philosophy 
— in other vsferds, Moses and Plato * His metlv)d * 
to make ? 5 i 2 !)nism a development of Mosaism, and 
Mosaisfp an implicit Platonism. The claims of ortho- 
doxy are satisfied by saying, ?ather audaciously, “ All 
this is Mdses' doctrine, ifpt mine.” His chief instru- 
ment in this difficult task is allegorism, which in his 
hand bad specimen of tha\ pseudo-science which 
has domi so much to darken counsel in biblical exe- 
gesis. speculative system, however, is exceedingly 

interesting. • ^ 

God,, according tcf^ Philo, is unqualified and pure 
Being, but no^ superessential. He is emphatically 6 
the I am,”- and. the most general (to ^€viK( 07 arov) of 
existences. At the same time He is without qualities 
(aTTotov), and ineffable (apprjTo<i), In His inmost nature 
He is inaccessible ; as if was said to Moses, “ Thou 
shalt see what is behind Me, but My face shall not be 
seen.” It^is hpst to contemplate God in silence, since 
we can compare Him to nothing that we know. All 
our knowledge of God is really God dwelling in us. 
He has breathed into us ^ome1Jiir% of His nature, and 
is thus tthe archetype of what is highest?* in ourselves. 
He who is truly inspired “ may with good reason be 

' See Conybeare’s interesting account of the^ Therapeutse in his edition 
of Philo, On th$ Contempldftive Lifcy and his refutation of the theory of 
Lucius, ZeUer, etc,, that the Therifl|>eutse belong to the end of the third 
oentury. « 

* Stoifoi influence is also stflSng in Philo. ^ 

• The Jew&b writer Aristobulus (about i6o B.c.) is said to have used the 
Anie argument in an exposition of the Pentateu^ addressed to PU^emr 
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called God.” T'his blissed state may, however, » 
prepared 'Tor by such mediating agencies as the study 
of God's laws in nature; ^nd^ it is o^jly th^ highest 
class saints — the souls ^ born of ^God "——that are 

exalted above the need of symbols. It ^ffld be easy 
to show how Philo wavers between two concj^ptions 
of the Divine nature — ^fcrod as simply transcendent, 
and God as immanent. But this is one of tte things 
that make him most interesting. His Judaism >yPill 
not allow him ifeally 'to*^ believe in a GodT^^^igthoUt 
qu^ities.” , 

The Logos dwells with God as His Wisdom (or 
^cWnetimes he calls Wisdom, figuratively, the mother of 
the Logos). He is the “second God," the “.Idea of 
Ideas " ; the other Ideas or Powers are the forces 
which he controls — “ the Angels," as hm adds, sud- 
denly remembering his Judaism. The Logos is also 
the mind of God expressing itself in^^act: the Ideas, 
therefore, are the content of the mind of God. Here 
he anticipates Plotinus ; but he does not reduce Qi^ 
to a Jogical point. His God is self-cons©ious, and 
reasons. By the agency of the Logos the worlds were 
made : the intelligible world, the Ko&fjuo^i vorjro^y is the 
Logos acting as Cr&t9r. Ipdeed, Philo calls the in- 
telligible universe “ the only and beloved Son ef God " ; 
just as Erigena says, “ Be assured that the Word is the 
Nature of all thingj," The Son represents the world 
before God as High Priest, ^nter^essor, and Paraclete. 
He is the “ divine .^ngel " that guides us ; He is the 
“bread of God," the “dew of thd*soul," the “^onvincer 
of sin " : nd evil can touch the soul in which He dwellsu 
He is the eternal image of the Father, and we, who arc 
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rtf)t yet fit JjO be called sons of God, may call ourselves 
His sons. 

Philo’s system that of the later con- 

templative Mysticism. Knowledge and virtue «an be 
obtained only^ by renunciation of self. Contemplation 
is a higher state than activity. The soul should cut 
off its fight hand.” “ It should shun the whirlpool of 
life, and not even touch .it w/th the tip of a finger.” 
Tfici^ highesf stage is when a man leaves behind his 
fihite^^^^flf-consciousness, and sees God face to face, 
staining in Him from henceforward, and knowing Him 
not by reason, but by clear certainty., Philo makes no 
attempt to identWy the Logos with the Jewish Messiah, 
and leaves no room f6r an Incarnation. 

This remarkable system anticipates the greater 
part of ChMstian and Pagan Neoplatonism. The 
astonishing Cfiing is that Philo’s work exercised so little 
influence on the* philosophy of the second century. It 
was probably regarded as an attempt to evolve Platon- 
out of the Pentateuch, and, as such, interesting 
OTfly to tJie Jews, who were at this period becoming 
mOife afid more unpopular.^ The same prejudice may 
possibly have impaired the influence of Numenius, 
another semi-mystical thinker^w&o in the age of the 
Antonirtfes evolved a kind of Trinity, consisting of God, 
whom he also calls Mind ; the Son, the maker of the 
world, whom he does ffo/ call the Logos; and the 
world, tho^ ** grandson,” ^ he calls it. His Jewish 
affinities are shown by his calling «Plato an Atticisitig 
'Moses.” * , • 

Compare Philo’s own account (m Flaccum) of the anti-Semitic outrages 
^ Aleiandn«» 
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• It was about one hundred and fifty years;after Phite 
that St, t lament of Alexandria tried to do for Christi- 
anity what Philo had tried to do for Juc^^ism. His aim is 
nothif^ less than to construct a philosophy of religion — a 
Gnosis, ‘‘ knowledge,” he calls it — which sSSfl “ initiate ” 
the educated Christian into the higher “ mystodes ” of 
his creed. The Logos doctrine, according tP which 
Christ is the universal Reason,^ the Light that l^hteth 
every man, here asserts it;s full rights. Reas^fied befief 
is the superstructure of which faith ^ is the foifr^^^elion! 

- % Knowledge,” says Clement, ** is more than faith/j. 

Faith is a summary knowledge of urgent truths, 
suitable for people who are in a hurry^; but knowledge 
is scientific faith.” “ If the Gnomic (the philosophical 
^ Christian) had to choose between the knowledge of 
God and eternal salvation, and it were possible to 
separate two things so inseparably connected, he would 
choose without the slightest hesitation the knowledge 
of God.” On the wings of this “ knowledge ” the soul 
rises above all earthly passions and desires, filled with 
a caln» disinterested love of God. In this ^fete man 
can distinguish truth from falsehood, pure gold from 
base metal, in matters of belief ; he can see the 
rtexion of the various dogmas^ and their harmony with 
reason ; and "In reading Scripture he can ^netrate 
beneath the literal to the spiritual meaning. But when 
Clement speaks of reason or knowledge, he does not 
mean merely intellectual training. “ He who would 
Ater the shrine must be pure,” he says, “and purity 

' There is 4 explicit identification of Christ with NoOy in the second 
bookcof the J^iscellanus : *‘He says, Whoso hath ears to hear, let him 
hesr. And who is * He ' ? Let Epichannns answer ; KdOf otc. 

• Sec Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria^ especially pp. 9a, 93. 
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i% to think fioly things” And again, “The more r 
man loves, the more deeply does he penetrate into 
God.” l^urity and love, to which he adds diligent 
study of the Scriptures, arft all that is necessafym%o the 
highest life^hough mental cultivation may be and 
ought 40 be a great help.^ 

History exhibits a progres^ve training of mankind 
by the Logos. “ There i§ one river of truth,” he says, 
“which receives tributaries from every side.” 

All^i^ral evil is caused eitker by ignorance or 
by weakness of will. The cure for the one is know- 
ledge, the cure for the other is discipline.^ 

In his doctrine of God we find that he has fallen 
a victim to the unfortunate negative method, which he 
calls “analysis.” It is the method which starts with' 
the assertion that since God is exalted above Being, 
we cannot say what He is, but only what He is not. 
Clement apparently objects to saying that God is 

i' '''' 

abovte Being, but he stijps Him of all attributes and 
qualities tiy nothing is left but a nameless point ; and 
this, too, ’he would eliminate, for a point is a numerical 
unit, and God is above the idea of the Monad. We 
shall encounter this argument far too often in our 
survey of Mysticism, ar\ji in ^Jritlrs more logical th#n 
Clemeiit, who allowed it to dominate * their whole 
theology and ethics. 

The Son is the Consciousness of God. The Father 
only sees|Ae world* as reflected in the Son. This bold 

^ is here used in the Beirailiar sensei (which falls far short of%e 

Johannme)^<jf assent to particular dogmas. welds ^ese together 

^into a consi^ent whole, and at the same time confers # more immediate 
spprehensipl oC truth. ^ 
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and perhaps dangerous doctrine seems to be Clemen^Js 

f' 

own. ^ 

Clement was not a deep or consistent thinker, and 
the t^^ which he has set himself is cfearly beyond his 
strength. But he gathers up most of th^^eligious and 
philosophical ideas of his time, and weaver, them 
together into a systerft which is permeated by his 
cultivated, humane, and genfal personality. v: 

Especially interesting from the point of view of dur 
present task is the usfe of mystery-language Svj;^ijph we 
fin4 everywhere in Clement. The Christian revelation i^ 
“ the Divine (or holy) mysteries,” “ the Divine s^rets,” 
"the secret Word," "the mysteries i>of the Word”; 
Jesus Christ is " the Teacher of the Divine mysteries ” ; 
the ordinary teaching of the Church is " the lesser 
mysteries”; the higher knowledge of the Gnostic, lead- 
ing to full initiation (eVoTTre^), " the great mysteries.” 
He borrows verimtim from a Neopythagorean docu- 
ment a whole sentence, to t^e elifect that "it is not 
lawful to reveal to profane persons the mysteries of the 
Word ” — the " Logos 1? taking the place ^ of ‘^the 
Eleusinian goddesses.” This evident wish to claim the 
Greek mystery-worship, with its technical language, 
fgr 0irii^ianity, is v8ry^ interesting, and the attempt 
was by no*^^ means unfruitful. Among other ideas 
which seem to come direct from the mysteries is the 
notion of deification by the gift of immortality. Clement' 
says categorically, to (l>0€ip€(T0lti 0€i6T7j7!f^ 

This is, histprically, the way in which the 
doctrine of " deification ?|found it#" way into tl^ scheme 
of Christi^^ Mysticism, The idea > of immortality as^ 
' Strom. V. 10. 63. 
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the attribute constituting Godhead was, of course, as-' 
familiar to the Greeks as it was strange to the* Jews> 
Origen ^ppli^s some valuable links in the history 
of speculative Mysticism, but his mind was less inclined 
to mystical ^modes of thought than was Clement’s. 
I can here only touch upon a few points which bear 
directly^upon our subject. 

Origen follows Clement in his division of the 
reRgious life into two "classes or stages, those of faith 
and kj^o^Tedge. He draws too hard a line between 
them, and speaks with a professorial arrogance of the 
“ popiflar, irrational faith ” which leads to “ somatic 
Christianity,” as Opposed to the “ spiritual Christianity ” 
conferred by Gnosis br Wisdom.^ He makes it only 
too clear that by somatic Christianity ” he means 
that faith which is based on the gospel history. Of 
teaching founded upon the historical narrative, he says, 
" What better^ ftiethod could be devis^ to assist the 
mas^s?” The Gnostic ^or Sage no longer needs the 
crucified Christ. The ‘‘ eternal or “ spiritual ” Gospel, 
whlifh is his .possession, “shows clearly all •things 
concerning the Son of God Himself, both the mysteries 
shown by His words, and the thirds of which His acts 
were the symbols.”® U is ^ot that he denicss <ir 
doubts the truth of the Gospel history? but he feels 
that events which only happened once can be of no 
importance, and regards the life, death, and resurrectiori' 
of Christ Ipis only 8 ne manifestation of an universal 
law, which was really enacted, nothin this fleeting worRj 

• 3 ^ 

' S^, furtli^. Appendices B and C. • 

• * In Origenj is a higher term than yrOirit, ■ ^ 

•The Gren^^^lw^ is alvLy/iaTa, “riddles.” On the whw subject see 
Hams^ HUtoiy if DogmcL^ toL ii. p. 342. 
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bf shadows, but in the eternal counsels of the Mo^t 
High, lie considers that those who are thoroughly 
convinced of the universal truths Revealed by the 
Inca*t^fetion and Atonement, need trouble themselves 
no more about their particular manrTestations in 
time. 

Origen, like the Neoplatonists, says that ^ God is 
above or beyond Beii?g ; rbut he is sounder than 
Clement on this poftit, for he attributes self-conscious- 

c «y- * 

ness ^ and reason to God, who therefore ‘^dpee not 
require the Second Person in order to come to Himsel]^ 
Also, since God is not wholly above reason, He "^^n 
be approached by reason, and not H^nly by ecstatic 
vision. 

The Second Person of the Trinity is called by 
Origen, as by Clement,^ “ the Idea of Ideas.” He *is 
the spiritual activity of God, the World-Principle, the 
One who is the basis of the manifold.* ^ Human souls 
have fallen through sin frorn their union with the 
Logos, who became incarnate in order to restore them 
to the^ state which they have lost. , • . 

Everything spiritual is indestructible : and therefore 
every spirit must at^last return to the Good. For the 
Good alone exists ; evil has »o existence, no substance. 
This is a dfictrine which we shall meet with again. 
Man, he expressly asserts, cannot be consubstantial 
with God, for man can change, while God is immutable. 
He does not see, apparently, that, from tfce poi|lt of 
view of the Platonist, his universalism makes man’s 

^ Qod, he says ( Tcm, in Matth, xiii. 569), is not the absolutely ng- 
limited ; for Uma He could not hare self'con^ousness & His omnipotence 
is Umit^ by His goodness and wisdom CW/zw iu. 493). 
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f«edom to change an illusion, as belonging to timer 
only and not to eternity. 

While ' OiSgeii^ was working out his great system 
of ecclesiastical dogmatic, his younger contem{ 3 <drary 
Plotinus, oufstde the Christian pale, was laying the 
coping-#tone on the edifice of Greek philosophy by a 
scheme of idealism which must always remain one of 
the greatest achievements of .the human mind.^ In 
the history of Mysticism he holds" a more undisputed 
place^thafl Plato ; for some of the most characteristic 
^pctrines of Mysticism, which in Plato are only thrown 
out^%ihtatively, are in Plotinus welded into a compact 
whole. Among^ the doctrines which first receive a 
clear exposition in hts writings are, his theory of the 
Absolute, whom he calls the One, or the Good ; and 
his theory of the Ideas, which differs from Plato's; 
for Plato represents the mind of the World- Artist as 
immanent in ^the Idea of the Good, while Plotinus 
makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind ; in 
other words, the real world (which he calls the 
“ intelligilJle world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the 
mind of God. He also, in his doctrine of Vision, 
attaches an importance to revelation which was new in 
Greek philosophy. But •his psychology is really the 
centre of his system, and it is here that •the Christian 
Church and Christian Mysticism, in particular, is most 
indebted to him. 

sem is witfi him the meeting-point of the 

^ I hope it is not nooess^fy to apologjlse S>r devoting a few pages to 
Plotinns in •; work on Christian Mysticism. Every treatise on religious 
thought in th« ei^ly centuries of our era must take account of the parallel 
^^elopm^oitil philosophy in the old and the new religions, 

which lUtishra|e and explain eadi other. ^ 
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“intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused eveiy* 
wh^re.^ ^Animals and vegetables participate in it;* 
and the earth has a soul which sees ^nd -ifears.® The 
souM» immaterial and immortal, for it belongs to the 
world of real existence, and nothing that is can cease 
to be,* The body is in the soul, rather than /he soul 
in the body. The soul creates the body by jmposing 
form on matter, which in itself is No-thing, pure in- 
determination, and iSsxt door to absolute non-existence.** 
Space and time are only forms of our thought. The 
concepts formed by the soul, by classifying the^tl)wngf^ 
of sense, are said to be “ Ideas unrolled and separat^’* 
that is, they are conceived as separate in space and 
time, instead of existing all together in eternity. 
The nature of the soul is triple ; it is presented under 
three forms,^ ikrhich are at the same time the three 
stages of perfection which it can reach.® There is first 
and lowest the animal and sensual soul, which is closely 
bound up with the body; f;hen there is the logical, 
reasoning soul, the distinctively human part; and, 
lastly, flthere is the superhuman stage or^ parf^ in which 
a man “ thinks himself according to the higher intelli- 
gence, with which he has become identified, knowing 
himself no longer as a naan, but as one who has become 

c 

altogether changed, and has transferred himself into the 
higher region.” The soul is thus “made one with 

' Enn, i. 8, 14, 6 EfMipbv 

• Enn, iii. 2. 7 ; iv. 7. 14. • Enn, iv. %. 26. ^ I. 

• Matter is itXoyos, cKih, \ 6 yov xal l/nrrawiT, Enn. vi. 3. 7 j iccU 

<l>drraafia Hyxov xal i)xo<mftrewf Enf^, iii. 6. 7. If were, 

nothings it (wuld not desire to be soinetMng; it is onl^^ no-thing — 
dwttpfa, ikOfuffrla* o 

• These thre^ stages correspond to the three stages in the mystical ladder^ 

which appear in nearly all the Christian mystics. ^ ^ 
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IHfelHgence without losing herself ; so that they two » 
are both one and two.” This is exactly Eckhart's 
doctrine Sf ^e funkeleiity if we identify Plotinus* 
with Eckhart*s ‘‘God/* as we may fairly do. .^he 
soul is not altogether incarnate in the body; part of 
it remajjis above, in the intelligible world, whither it 
desires to 4fetum in its entirety.^ 

The world is an image %f the Divine Mind, which is 
itsfflf a reflection of the One. It therefore not bad 
or evil. * ^.%Vhat more beautiful 'image of the Divine 
could there be/* he asks, “ than this world, except the 
worl^ yonder ? ** And so it is a great mistake to shut 
our eyes“ to the world around us, “ and all beautiful 
things.** ^ The love of beauty will lead us up a long 
way — up to the point when the love of the Good is 
ready to receive us. Only we must'l^o^ Jet ourselves 
be entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not 
quickly rise beyond this first stage, to contemplate 
“ ideal form, tfie universal mould/* share the fate of 
Hylas; they are engulfed in a swamp, from which 
they nevef emerge. ,, 

The universe resembles a vast chain, of which every 
being is a link. It may also be compared to rays of 
light shed abroad from oiy cenjre.^ Everything flowed 
from this^ centre, and everything desires <0 flow back 
towards it. God draws all men and all things towards 

* The passages in which Plotinus (following Plato) bids us mount by 
meatks of the j>eauty of the eternal world, do not contradict those other 
passaj^ ^jWhich he bids us * ‘ turn from things without to look within 
{£Hn^ I). Remembering that postulate#of all Mysticism, that we 

^ only know a^tbiilg by becking it, we sec that we can onjy know the 
^rld 1^ findmg it in ourselves, that is, by cherishing those “ best hours of 
tSe mipdt! (a^ft^n says) when we are Uftcd above ourselves into o^on 

iHth|hew^I^t. 
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^Himself as a magnet draws iron, with a constat 
unvarying attraction. This theory of emanation is 
often sharply contrasted with that '^of e^liition, and 
is ^jjpposed to be discredited by moQern sciente; but 
that is only true if the emanation is regarded as a 
process in time, which for the Neoplatonist it is not,^ 
In fact, Plotinus uses the word “ evolution to explain 
the process of nature.® 

The whole univ<y;se"is one vast organism,® and if 
one member suffer, air^the members sufftr ivith it.* 
This is why a “ faint movement of sympathy ” ® stirs 
within us at the sight of any living creature. So 
Origen says, “ As our body, while co^,isisting many 
members, is yet held together c by one soul, so the 
universe is to be thought of as an immense living 
being, which is held together^ by one soul — the power 
and the Logos* of G6d.” All existence is drawn 
upwards towards God by a kind of centripetal attrac- 
tion, which is unconscious in the lower,' half conscious 
in the higher organisms. ^ 

Christian Neoplatonism tended to identify the Logos, 
as the Second Person of the Trinity, with the JYoO?, 
‘‘Mind” or “Intelligence,” of Plotinus, and rightly; 
but in Plotinus the* word Logos has a less exalted 

t < 

position, bdir\g practically what we call “ law,”rjegarded 
as a vital force.® ^ " 

^ Plotinus guards against this misconception 6f his meaning, JSnn, v. 
I. 6, iKTodCiy di ((ma y4y€<ris ^ 4y xphvff, t, 

• Enn, i. 4. i. , . 

• See especial i&wi. iv;,4. 32, 45. . 

^ Enn, iv. 5. 3, <rvit.ra.Bkt rk t 6 B« rb i/w lavr^ 5 iv. 9, t, 6 ar€ 
raBSrrot ffvt^aBdpe<rBcu rb w$.p, ^ ^ o , 

^ 2 , rv/irdBeuL 4tft.vdp<i^{ v ' , \ ^ 

• See Nioplatcnism^ pp. 2C^; 204^ He shows 
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* Plotinus* 'feinity are the One or the Good, who is 
ibove existdhpe, God as the Absolute; the Intelligence, 
ivhp occuf ie^ii^e 4>tere of real existence, organic unity 
comprehending lAult^ilicity — the One-Many, he 

calls it, or, aij tve might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Himself; and the Soul, the One 
and Manjj/ occupying the spkere of appearance or 
imperfect* reality — God as action. Soulless matter, 
which only exists as a logical abst^ction, is arrived at 
by lookih^vit things “ in disconnaxion, dull and spirit- 
less,** It is the sphere of the “ merely many,** and is 
z?Vo, as “ the One who is not ** is Infinity. 

The intelligibly World is timeless and spaceless, and 
contains the archetypes of the Sensible World, The 
Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say it does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form,® The ** Ideas** are the 
ultimate form in. which things are regarded by Intelli- 
gence, or by Gftd. N0O9 is described as at once aracrt^ 
and KLvr}<Tt<;^ that is, it ik unchanging itself, but the 
whole cosmic process, which is ever in flux, is eternally 
present to it as a process. 

Evil is disintegration.^ In its essence it is not 
merely unreal, but unreality as •such. It can only 
appear in, conjunction witt sonie low Jiegfdfe of good- 
ness, which suggests to Plotinus the fine saying that 

whp were Pantheists, theCogos was regarded as a first cause ; while with 
the Ncoplatonists, who w^e Theists and Trauscendentalists, it was a 
*^co!idjuy cause. In Plotinus, the Intelligence (NoOt) is “King” {^Enn, 

3 * 3)1 Mid law of Being” {Entu y* fi S)« But the Johannine 
I-ogos is both immanent and transcendent. When Erigena says, “ Certius 
*^®ghO»cas Jlaturam^mmum esse,” he gives a truo but incomplete 

^ Second Person ^ the Trinity. • 

" * ^ interesting Enn, L 8. 3. 
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^“vice at its worst is still human, being mixed with 
something opposite to itself.” ^ 

The ** lower virtues,” as he calls ‘the 4^tifes of the 
ave^gge citizen,^ are not only purgative, but teach us 
the principles of measure and rule^ which are Divine 
characteristics. This is immensely important^ for it 
is the point where Pla&onism and Asiatic t^ystjcism 
finally part company.® ^ ^ 

But in Plotinus,(o^s m his Christian imitators, they 
do not part company, c The marching orders ^ of the 
true mystic are those given by God to Moses o^ 
Sinai, ‘‘See that thou make all things according to 
the pattern showed thee in the ^ mount.”"* ' ^ But 
Plotinus teaches that, as the ^ sensible worfd is a 
shadow of the intelligible, so is action a shadow of 
contemplation, suited to weak-minded persons.® This 
is turning the tables on the “man of action” in 
good earnest; but it is false Platonism and false 
Mysticism. It leads to the heartless doctrine, quite 
unworthy of the man, that 'public calamities are to 
the wise man only stage tragedies — or eiren stage 

Cl * • 

^ i. 8. 13, tn dvOpdjxiKbv ^ Kada, fxefiiyfjLiwri tipi ipawrlifi, 

• The ‘ * civil virtues ” are the four cardinal virtues. Plotinus says that 
justice is mainly ‘‘minding €«e’s business” {oUeiorpayla)* “Tl\e purify- 
ing virtues ” deliver u^trom sin ;obut ^ iya-ovd^ o{>k i^u) biiapriat etpcUf dXXA 
0e6p eXvai, 

•Compare Hegel’s criticism of Schelling, in the latter’s Asiatic period 
“ This so-called wisdom, instead of beihg yielded up to the influence of 
Divinity ^ fVr contempt of all proportion and definiteness^ does re^y 
nothing but give full play to accident and caprice. Nothing wa^ 
produced by such a process better than mere dreams ” ( Vorre^ mf-r 
Phdnomenologie^ P* 6)* p ' 

• Heb, viii. 5. ^ 

• Enn. iii.%. 4 , Hraw &<r0ep-^<np(np tb 0iu>petPf aKtbif OwfSas' xdl Tiiiy&v 

t^p rotoOrm. Cf. Amiel’s p; 4 , “ action cparseneS 

thought” ‘ ^ 
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cojjiedies,^ moral results of t|iis self-centred 

individualist, are exemplified by the mediae\fhl saint 
and vis^iojiiliji^ An|^ of Foligno, who congratulates 
herself on tlfe deaths of her mother, husband^jfeid 
children, “ who were great obstacles in the way of God/* 
A fe;^ words must be said about the J^trinc ‘ of 
ecstasy in/^Biotinus. He de^ribes the conditions 
und^r which the vision is Ranted in exactly the same 
manner as some of the Christian oS^stics, e.g. St Juan 
of the^ CrofilS. “ The soul when possessed by intense 
love of Him divests herself of all form which she has, 
e\^n of that^which is derived feom Intelligence; for it 
is impossible, %hea in conscious possession of any other 
attribute,*either to behold or to be harmonised with 
Him. Thus the soul must be neither good nor bad 
nor^ aught else, that she may receive Him only. Him 
alone,' she alone/* * While she Ts in this state, the One 
suddenly, appearsj “ with nothing between,** ** and thjpy 
are no more two but one ; and the soul is no more 
conscious of the body or of the mind, but knows that 
she has what she desired, that she is where no decep- 
tion can come, and that she would not exchange her 
bliss for all the heaven of heavens/* 

What is the source of thjs strange aspiration to rise 
above Re^on and Intelligence, which re rfor Plotinus 
the highest category of Being, and to come out ‘‘ on the 
oth^ side of Being ** (i.irkK€.Lva rijv ova Lai) ? Plotinus 
si^.^^^self elsewhere that “ he who would rise above 
faJlp outside it ** ; and yet 1^ regards it as the 



* ^ rS» and valynow ; 

of Ai&fly.axid ieiiiitiy. 


4U1U 
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^highest reward of the philosopher-saint to converse 
with thcp hypostatised Abstraction who transcends all 
distinctions. The vision of the One i^Lncad part of 
his {^philosophy, but is a mischievous accretion. For 
though the superessential Absolute may be a logical 
necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental mannei^ an object of senii^, without 
depriving it of its Absoluteness. What is really 
apprehended is the Absolute, but a kind of 
“form of formlessness,” an idea not of the Trj.finite, 
'but of the Indefinite.^ It is then impossible to 
distinguish “the One,” lyho is said to be above ill 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the form- 
less No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end 
of the scale. 

I believe that the Neoplatonic “vision” owes its 
place in the system To two very different causes. 
First, there was the direct influence of Oriental philo- 
sophy of the Indian type, which tries to reach the 
universal by wiping out all the boundary-lines of the 
particular, and to gain infinity by reducing self and 
the world to zero. Of this we shall say more when 


^ It would be an,easy^and rather amusing task to illustrate these 
and other ab^rratio^ of speculative Mysticism from Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy. ne ^ys that, though we cannot know tha Absolute, we 

may have “an indefinite consciousness of it.” “It is impossible to ^ve 
to this consciousness any qualitative or quantitatiire expression whatever,” 
and y^t it is quite certain that we have it. Herbert Spenper’s Absolute is, 
in fiict, matter without form. This would teem to identify it raU^et^ ^^. 
the all but non-existing “matter” of Plotinus (see IBiigg, Neopih^i^p 
p, 199), than with the superessential “One” ; but the later ^eoplat^sts 
ibund thexaselves compelled to call both Extremes rb 5r, Flptinus 
struggle hW against this conclusion*; which threatens tp ifiake sUplrrecIiE 
of fits Platonism. “ Hicrothcus,” WhoM 8ynj|athie8 are, leaUf witib 

nihih^, welcomes it 

' 
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w\come t<^ Dionysius. And, secondly, the blank* 
trance was a real psychical experiencS, quite 
different the visions which we have already 

mentioned. Evidence is abundant ; but I will consent 
myself with one Ijuotation.^ In Amiel's Journal^ we 
have th^ following record of such a trance : Like a 
dream wh^^li trembles and dies at the first glimmer of 
dawn, all *my past, all my. present, dissolve in me, and 
fall* away frpm my consciousness atlthe moment when 
it retijrns ^on myself. I feel fnyself then stripped 
and empty, like a convalescent who remembers nothing. 
My travels,* my reading, my studies, my projects, my 
hopes, have fadeck from my mind. All my faculties 
drop away from me IJke a cloak that one takes off, 
like the chrysalis case of a larva, , I feel myself return- 
ing into a more elementary form.” But Amiel, instead 
of expecting the advent of “ tlie One ” while in this 
state, feels that “ the pleasure" of it is deadly, inferior 
in all respects lo the joys of action, to the sweetness 
of love, to the beauty of enthusiasm, or to the sacred 
savour of arccpmplished duty.”* 

We may now return to the Christian Platonists. 
We find in Methodius the interesting doctrine that 
the indwelling Christ constantly repe^ Hjs passion 

following advice to directors, quoted by Ribet,*inay be added; 
Director iVi^de attendat ad personas languidse valetudinis. Si tales per- 
son* a Dto in quamdan^uietis orationem elevcntur, contingit ut in omni- 
us erterioribus sensibttS certum defectum ac speciem quamdam deliquii 
wperiantur cum magna interSa suavitate, quod extasim aut raptum esse 
■ ® putant Cum Dei Spiritui resistere nolint, deliquio illi totas se 
wuiit, et boras, cum gravissimo vafetudinis prsciu^cip in tail 

persistunt.^ Genuine ecstasy, accordin| to these 
u hortt^^ more tl«h half an hour, though one Spanish 

translation^ 
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In remembrance, ** for not otherwise could tlie Chuij^ 
dontitluafiy conceive believers, and bear them anew 
through the bath of regeneration, unles>«^rist were 
repeWbdly to die, emptying. Himself for tjioi sake of 
each individiJh.” “Christ must bfe born mentally 
in every individual,” and each individijal saint, 
by participating in Christ, “ is born as a Chr^^t.” This 
is exactly the language of ,l£ckhhrt anjd Tauler, and 
it is first clearly ^letird in the jjjouth of Methodifls.^ 
The new features are* the great prominence giv/en to 
immanence — the mystical union as an opus operatum^ 
and the individualistic conception of the*rel^ion Sf 
Christ the soul. 

Of the Greek Fathers who followed AthanasittS^^ I 
have only room to mention Gregory pf Nyssa, #ho 
defends the historical incarnation in true mystical 
fashion by an appeal to spiritual experience. “ We 
all believe that the IKvfne iS' in eveirything, pervading 
'and embracing it, and dwelling in it. Why then do 
men take^ offence at the dispensation of ^the mystery 
taught by the Incarnation of God, who Js^not, even 
now, odtside of mankind ? ... If the form of the 
Divine presence is not now the same?, wfe are as much 
agreed tl|at G^ is ajjfiong^s to-day, as that He was 
in the w^orld* tnen.” He argues in another f>lace that 
ail other species of spiritual being^ must haWe had 
their Incarnations of Christ ; a d^tfine which was 

^ \ But we should not fo^t that the igithor of the S^istk to^Diognetm 

speaks of Logos as inyrore i^t irylwy KapSCcus Jn St. 

Augustine find it in a rather surpr^ngly bold form ; in 
d2,4n« S : ** Gratul^ur et grates agatils non solum nos Christianos 

l^ esse, led Christum . . . Admitpmini, gau^e: Chnstus fimid MOftis.** « 
Butrins U rttUyq^td Cerent 
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jgerwards condemned, but which seems to follov; 
necessarily from the Logos doctrine. Th^se argu- 
ments clearly that for the Grqek theologians 

Christ 4s i cosmic principle, immanent in thi^^i'orld, 
though not confined by it; and that^he scheme .of 
salvatiqp is regarded as part of the constitution of the 
iiniverse,^which is animated arill sustained by the same 
Power who was fully maliifested in the Incarnation. 

• The question ha^ been mucl^ debated, whether the 
influence •of Persian and Indianr thought can be traced 
in Neoplatonism, or whether that system was purely 
(areek.^ ft is a quite hopeless task to try to disen- 
tangle the various strands of thought which ;^ake up 
th^v\^b of Alexanch-ianism. But there is no doubt 
that the philosophers of Asia were held in reverence at 
this period. Origen, in justifying an esoteric mystery- 
religion for. the educated, aa$ a mythical religion for 
the vulgar, appeals ko fh^ example of the “Persians 
and Indians/^* And Philostratus, in his life of Apo4r 
lonius of ^yana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while alfiwish to live in the presence of Gqd, “ the 
Indians alone succeed in dqjng so.’^ Aad certainly 
there are parts of Plotinus, and still more of his 
successors, which strong^ suggest Asiatic influences.* 
When we turn from Alexandria to^Syna, we find 
Orientalism mc^e rampant. Speculation shnong the 
Syrian nionks ol* the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 

^ ‘\Greelt” tmt here be taken to include the HelleitU|^ Jews. Tho^ 
art h^ qualified.^ to spe^ on Jewisl^ philosophy believe that it 
««<Jiscd a^^ttt)ng influence at Alexandria. ^ 

•. * used to say that a. philosopher ought to^how no exclusivene&i 

hierqi^uvit of the whole ^vorld. Thi? 
not <;qnflned to cultus. ^ 
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cwas perhaps more unfettered and more audacious tfeSfn 
in any rfther branch of Christendom at a^ period. 
Our knowledge of their theories is^ vej;y^‘®fmited, but 
one ^strange specimen has survived in the book of 
Hierotheus,^ ^^ich the canonised Diotiysius praises in 
glovdng terms as an inspired oracle — indeed^he pro- 
fesses that his own object in writing was ^merely to 
popularise the teaching of^‘'his ‘"master. The book 
purports to be the work of Hierotheus, a. holy nian 
converted by St. Pauh and an instructor of the* real 
Dionysius the Areopagite. A strong case has been 
made out for believing the real author to be a Syrian 
mystic, named Stephen bar Sudaili, who lived late in 
the fifth century. If this theory is correct, the date of 
Dionysius will have to be moved somewhat later than 
it has been the custom to fix it. The book of the 

o 

holy Hierotheus on the hidden mysteries of the 
Divinity ” has been but recently discovered, and only a 
Nummary of it has as yet been made public. But it is 
of great interest and importance for our subject, 
becau^' the author has no fear of being accused of 
Pantheisn^i or any other heresy, but develops his 
particular form of Mysticism to its logical conclusions 
with unexampl^ii boldpess. ^ He will show us better 
even than life ^upil Dionysius whither the method of 

analysis'” really leads us. ^ 

The system of Hierotheus is not exactly Pantheism, 
but Pan-Nihilism. Everything S an emanation from 
the Chaos t>f bare ijq^etermination which he calls God, 
and everything will return thittier. There^pare three 

* 'Ihilf account of " Hierotheus” is, of cooi^ taken ftpra Frothingham^ 
iiu»t^ntereating monograph. ,v 
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pSitfods of e:lfistence — (i) the present world, which is evil,, 
and is characterised by motion ; (2) the progressive union 
with Chri^Jf^^o is all and in all — this is the period of 
rest; (3) the period of fusion of all things ipfstthe 
Absolute. The three Persons of the Trinity, he dares 
to say, ^ill then be swallowed up, and even the devils 
are thro^^n into the same mdlting-pot. Consistently 
with mystical principles, •these three world-periods are 
also phases in the development of iiidividual souls. In 
the first s&ge the mind aspires towards its first prin- 
ciples ; in the second it becomes Christ, the universal 
Mind ; in the third its personality is wholly merged. 
The greater paK of the book is taken up with the 
adventures of the Mind in climbing the ladder of 
perfection; it is a kind of theosophical romance, much 
more elaborate and fantastic than the ** revelations ” of 
mediaeval mystics. The author professes to have him- 
self enjoyed the ecstatic union more than once, and his 
method of preparing for it is that of the Quietists : 

To me it seems right to speak without words, and 
understaftd . without knowledge, that which i^ above 
words and knowledge ; this I apprehend to ,be nothing 
but the mysterious silence and mystical quiet which 
destroys consciousness ^nd ^issolvt^ forms. Seek, 
therefora^ silently and mystically, that perfect and 
primitive union with the Arch-Good.” 

We cannot follow the ** aiscent of the Mind ” through 
its various transmutations. At one stage^it is crucified, 
“with the soul on the right and tj^e body on the left”} 
it is bti^cd for thrJe day$; it descends into Hades 

S$' MM, %We must not remain on the top of tho l&dder, 

butBaatl^itL” ' 
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^then it ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, ap^s 
united t® the tree of life : then it descends below all 
essences, and sees a formless luminous jwSence, and 
maitv^s that it is the same essence that it has seen on 
high. Now it comprehends the truth, that God is 
consubstantial with the Universe, and that there are 
no real distinctions anj^here. So it ceases* to wander. 
“ All these doctrines,"' conclttdes ’=the seer, “which are 

c ' 

unknown even to 'angels, have I disclosed to thee, ftiy 
son " (Dionysius, probably). “ Know, th(5a, th^t all 
nature will be confused with the Father — that nothing 
will perish or be destroyed, but all wilF return, be 
sanctified, united, and confused. Thus God will be all 
in all." 1 

There can be no difficulty in classifying this Syrian 
philosophy of religion. It is the ancient religion of 
the Brahmins, masquerading in clothes borrowed from 
Jewish allegorists, half-Christian Gnostics, Manicheans, 
Platonising Christians, and pagan Neoplatonists. We 
will now see what St. Dionysius makes of this system, 
which ^he accepts as from the hand of one? who has 
“not onlyjearned, but felt the things of God."^ 

The date and nationality of Dionysius are still 
matters of dispute.® ^ Mysticism changes so little tfeat 

' • o 

^ Another description of the process of dfl-Xowtr may be found in the 
curious work of Ibn Tophail, translated by Ockley, and much valued by 
the Quakers, The Impravefnent cf Human Reason^ exhibited in the Life 
if Hat Ebn Tophail^ newly traskUed by Simon^Ockley^ 1708. 

* ob ftbvop fULdCS dXXd koX iiuBCjv rd Beia, 

•See Hamack, vol. iv. pjp. 282,283. Frothingham’s theory necessitate* 
a, later date for Dionysius than that which Kamack believes to be most 
probable ; tb^ latte^r is in favour of placing bhn in the secoift half of the 
fourth century. The writings of Dionysus are , quoted not much later thafP 
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impossible to determine the question by interna^ 
evidence, and for our purposes it is not of gre^ import- 
ance. author was a monk, perhaps a Syrian 

monk: he probably perpetrated a deliberate faaifd — 
a pious fraud, in his own opinion — by suppressing his 
own ine^viduality, and fathering his books on St. Paul’s 
Athenian conve^J. The succ^fes of the imposture is 
amazing, eveti in that uftcritical age, and gives much 
fo6d for reflection. The sixtK ^cdhtury saw nothing 
impoiiSibl^^’in a book full of the later Neoplatonic 
theories — those of Proclus rather than Plotinus ^ — 
Halving bedn written in the first century. And the 
mediaeval Churctb was ready to believe that this strange 
semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.2 

Dionysius is a theologian, not a visionary like his 
master Hierotheus. His mam object is to present 
Christianity in ^he guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy, 
and he uses the technical terms of the mysteries when'- 
ever he can.® His philosophy is that of his day — the 
later Neoplatpnism, with its strong Oriental affinities. 

Beginning with the Trinity, he identifies God the 
Father with the Neoplatonic Monad, and describes Him 
as “ superessential Indetgrmin^tion,”^^ “ super - rational 
Unity,” ‘‘•the Unity which unifies every% unfty,” “super- 
essential Essence,” “ irrational Mind,” “ unspoken 

' he agre^ with lamblichus and Proclus (in opposition to Plotinus) 
that ** the One*® is exalted above “ Goodness.” ^ 

* At the present time the more pious opinion among Romanists seems to be 
that the wridngs are genuine ; but Schram adimtsthat “ there is a dispute ” 
about their and some Kbman Catholic writers frankly give them up. 

irwofwtf, <fHariap^, fJuOyyntf 4ir(nrr€la^ Biioffit \ and 

^ the bishops), (of the priests), KaBapriictfl the 

deacons),^ I ‘ 
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rWord/' ‘‘the absolute No-thing which is above^ll 
existence.” ^ Even now he is not satisfied with the 
tortures to which he has subjected thf Q;'eel^^anguage. 
“ Nb fmonad or triad/' he says, “ can express the all- 
transcending hiddenness of the all-transcending super- 
essentially super-existing super- Deity.” ^ Bul^ even in 

the midst of this barbarous jargon ,hs does ^ not quite 
forget his Plato. “ The Good and Beautiful,” he says, 
“ are the cause of ^ all things that are ; and all things 
love and aspire to the (jood and BeautifuI,*whioh are, 
indeed, the sole objects of their desire.” ‘‘Since, then, 
the Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured Sy 
eliminating all qualities from it, the ncm-existent also (to 
6v) must participate in the* Good and Beautiful.” 
This pathetic absurdity shows what we are driven to if 
we try to graft Indian nihilism upon the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. Plotinus tried hard to show that his First 
Person was very different from his lowest category — 
non-existent “ matter ” ; but if we once allow our- 
selves to define the Infinite as the Indefinite, the 
conclusion which he deprecated cannot ® long be 
averted. 

“ God is the Being of all that is.” Since, then, 
Being is identical with jGod ^r Goodness, evil, as such, 
does not exisf; it only exists by its partioipation in 
good. Evil, he says, is not in things which exist ; a 
good tree cannot bear evil fruit; it must, therefore, 
have another origin. But this isMualism, and must be 

' ^epbt^tof dopurrUi — Arip woOp ipdSoi^ 

, a^(a xal poCs dp6ijrot teal X6y^ dppijrot^Xoyla dpotpria 

di jx^ij dp <i)t rdffift pMat Mx^ipa, V 

/Ufpdt 4^ rpidt X’dprm xpv^xdvrira itw4p irdthu 

ifWtpovtrUat 4nrtp(a(Kni^i^ 
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Nor is evil in God, nor of God ; nor in the • 
angels ; nor ki the human soul ; nor in the brrftes ; nor 
in inanim&te jiajure ; nor in matter. Having thus 
hunted evil out of every corner of the universe, h« isks 
— Is evil, then, simply privation of good ? But priva- 
tion is pot evil in itself. No ; evil must arise from 
“ disorderly and»4pha*’monious *motion.” As dirt has 

been defined as maCter ifi the wrong place, so evil is 

• * 0 

goSd ^ the wrong place. It jarises by a kind of 
accident; *^*aU evil is done with-the object of gaining 
some good ; no one does evil as evil.” Evil in itself is 
that which fs “ nohow, nowhere, and no thing ” ; “ God 
sees evil as good.” Students of modern philosophy 
will recognise a theoty which has found influential 
advocates in our own day : that evil needs only to be 
supplemented, rearranged, and transmuted, in order to 
take its place in the universal fiarmony.* 

All things flow^ouj/pcflrn God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in 
itself (avTo elvat)^ which corresponds to the Plotinian 
Nov^, and* to. the Johannine Logos. He also oalls it 
“Life in itself” and "‘Wisdom in itself” {avTo^GOTj, 
avrocroff>La), Of this he says, " So then the Divine 
Wisdom in knowing its^f wijl kno^ all things. It 
will kriLOV* the material immaterially, aftd tlhe divided 
inseparably, and the many as one (kvuiim\ knowing 
all things by the standard of absolute unity.” These 


^ 7hfd9os dpx^ is stated by Dionysius as an axiom. 

• Sec tspiaaily ]&radley*s Appearance and ^Reality ^ some chlt|>ters of 
which show |i^:artai& i^patffy with Oriental speculative Mysticism^ The 
set in the text mu^t not be confounded with true ^nth|||Mg, 


whi^ 

end of aria 


Don is equally Divine as it stands. See below, 1 
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important speculations are left undeveloped hy^io- 
nysius, ^who merely states them dogmatically. The 
universe is evolved from the Son, whom ife identifies 
wiihr the ‘‘ Thing in itself,” “ Wisdom,” or “ Life in 
itself.” In cilsation “the Oij^Js said to become multi- 
form.” The world is a necessary process ^of God’s 
being. He created it “ as the sunshines,” “ without 
premeditation or puirpose.”^ The Father is simply 
One ; the Son has ,afso plurality, namely, the wbrds 
(or reasons) which make existence (rouVoouV^eTrotot^? 
\6yov^), which theology calls fore-ordinations Qrrpoopta- 
But he does not teach that all sefparate exist- 
ences will ultimately be merged in the One. The 
highest Unity gives to all the power of striving, on 
the one hand, to share in the One; on the other, to 
persist in their own individuality. And in more than 
one passage he speaks‘of God as a Unity comprehend- 
ing, not abolishing differeiiwvscjj^ “ God is before all 
things ” ; “ Being is in Him, and He"is not in Being.” 
Thus Dionysius tries to safeguard the transcendence of 
God,^nd to escape Pantheism. The outflowing process 
is appropriated by the mind by the positive method — 
the downward path through finitd existences : its con- 
clusion is, “ Go<< is Aiy’ ']^he return journey is by the 
negative road, f that of ascent to God by abstraction and 
analysis ; its conclusion is, “ All is not God.” * The 

■# ■ . ' 

^ See Div» Nom, iv. 8 $ xi. 3. ^ 

* Dionysius distinguishes three movements of the human mind — the 
eircubtr^ wherein the sM returns in upon itself ; the obliqtte^ which 
include all knowledge acquired by reaso^ng,* research, ^etc. ; and the 
I VhicK we rise to. higher truths by using outward things as 

The last two he regards as inferior to the “ circular movement, 
which he also calls ^ simplification ” ). 
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e^^Ve path is the high road of a large school of 
tiystics*; I VHI say more about it presently* The 
nystic, saj^ Dionysius, “must leave behind all things* 
)oth in the sensible *and in the intelligible world|, till 
le enters into the darki^ep of nescience that is truly 
nystkal.” This “ Divine darkness,” he says elsewhere, 

‘ is the light un^^roachable ” mentioned by St. Paul, 

‘ a deep liut dazzling darkness,” as Henry Vaughan 
:al& it. It is dark through ekcesaf of light. ^ This 
doctrin^ realty renders nugatory what he has said about 
the persistence of distinctions after the restitution of all 
thlhgs ; for las “ all colours agree in the dark,” so, for 
us, in proportion ^ we attain to true knowledge, all 
distinctions are lost in the absolute. 

The soul is bipartite. The higher portion sees the 
“ Divine images ” directly, the lower by means of 
symbols. The latter are not to be despised, fot they 
are “ true impressions^^,iifc«4he Divine characters,” and 
necessary steps, •WKTcIi enable us to “ mount to the one 
undivided truth by analogy,” This is the way in 
which wet should use the Scriptures. They have a 
symbolic truth and beauty, which is intelligible only 
to those who can feee t^pmselves from the “puerile 
myths ”2 (the language is startling fti a saint of the 
Church !) jn which they are sometimes ^p^J^ddded. 

Dionysius has. much to say about love,® but he uses 


' Hie highest stage (he sa^s) is to reach rbw Mpfpwrow yvS^pw ical 9i* 
leal dywtiiffint Idettf kqX yvQwai, > 

* 9tow\a^ia and iraidaptud^t are phrases iv^ch he 

applies to Old Testamept nsfliratives, 

^ • spefiaicn of his langi^ge, we may quote i 

^ ^ iavrdr sZf'Oi toOj ipiurriks, dXXA tQp ipmfUxup 
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the word lp<u?, which is carefully avoided in the 
Testame»t He admits that the Scriptures ^ often 
use” but justifies his preference for ^he other 

word py quoting St. Ignatius, who says of Christ, My 
Love {ipm) is crucified.” ^ ^ Divine Love, he finely 
says, is “ an eternal circle, from goodness, ^through 
goodness, and to gooAiess.” 

The mediaeval mystics were steeped in Dionysius, 
though his system Vec^Wd from them certaip modifica- 
tions under the influence of Aristotelianij^. He is 
therefore, for us, a very important figure ; and there 


are two parts of his scheme which, I think, require 
fuller consideration than has beea gk/en them iii this 
very slight sketch. I mean the “negative road” to 
God, and the pantheistic tendency. 

The theory that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction ^as already been briefly com- 
mented on. It is no inventiCm^o^^Dionysius. Plotinus 
uses similar language, though his vTevT of God as the 
fulness of all life prevented him from following the 
negativ^e path with thoroughness. But .in, Plt)clus we 
find the phrases, afterwards so common, about “ sinking 
into the Divine Ground,” “ fprsakii% the manifold for 
the One,” and s6 fortl^. B/isilides, long before, evi- 
dently carried othe doctrine to its extremity: “«We must 
not even call God ineffable,” he says, “ since this is to 


am inclined to agree with Dr. Bigg Lutures^ Introduction, 

pp. viii, ix), that Dionysius and the Uter mystics are right in their interpre- 
tation of this passage. Bisbtp Lightfoot and some other good scho^rs take 
it to mean, ** My earthly aflSsctions are cruciffed.*^e See the ^ i a^ss i on in 
lighUbot’s e^^ition of Ignatius, and in Bigg’s Introduction. I am no^ 
awmr<%h^w the vindicators of ••Ihonysi^’* explain the curious fiwt thaT 
he had read Ignatius I 
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k^e an assertion ^bout Him ; He is above every 
ame that Earned.” ^ It was a commonplace of 
Ihristian ^s^ction to say that “ in Divine matters, 
tiere is great .Visdohi in confessing our ignorance” 
—this phrase occurs irf/ Cyril’s catechism* But con- 
sssing our ignorance is *a very different thing from 
efusing to msk^ any positive itatements about God. 
t is truevthat alPbur language about God must be 
nadequate and symbolic ; *but ^at ^is no reason for 
liscarjlihg symbols, as if we* copld in that way know 
jrod as IJe knows Himself. At the bottom, the 
loi/trine that God can be described only by negatives 
s neither Christiap nor Greek, but belongs to the old 
religion of India. Let; me try to state the argument 
and its consequence im a clear form. Since God is 
the Infinite, and the Infinite is the antithesis of the 
finite, every attribute which cam be affirmed of a finite 
being may be safely derji«?4rOf God. Hence God can 
only be descrideti^'^'^neg^fWes; He can only be dis- 
covered by stripping off all the qualities and attributes 
which veil Him^ He can only be reached by divesting 
ourselves of all the distinctions of personality, anci sink- 
ing or rising into oyr “ uncreated nothingness ” ; and 
He can only be imitated by airi!ingi at an abstract 
spiritualitj^ the passionless ‘"apathy” cjf.an universal 
[which is nothing in particular. Thus we see that the 
[whole of thpse developments of Mysticism which d^pise 
symbols, an4 hdpe tq^ee God by shutting the eye of 

^ See Hani$6k, roL liL pp, 242, 243. St. Ai|gustine accepts tto statc- 
m^t, whi<^ he repeat^^wrprd Ibr word. 

j Compaieifto Hoojker : ♦‘ Of Thee our fittest eloquence is tgence, while 
^ ^ that Thy glory is nnseatchable aad bMbd 
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sense, hang together. They all follow from the 
notion of God as the abstract Unity tfan&ending, or 
rather excluding, all distinctions. Of course,' it is not 
intended to exclude distinctions, buf to rise above them ; 
but the process of abstraction, or subtraction, as it 
really is, can never lead us to “ the One.” ^ The only 
possible unification witk such an Infinite is the are/j/ioiv 
vijyperosf v7rvo<i of Nirvana.^ ^NeariJ^ all that^ repels us 
in medigeval religickis life — ifs other-worldliness ” and 
passive hostility to civilisation — the emptines‘s pf its 
ideal life — its maltreatment of the body— rits dispar- 
agement of family life — the respect which it^aid to^ih- 
dojent contemplation — springs from t^is one root. But 
since no one who remaiifis a Christian can exhibit the 
results of this theory in their purest form, I shall take the 
liberty ofcquoting a few sifentences from a pamphlet written 
by & nati>^ Indian judge who I believe is still living. 
His object is %o explain j:ommend to Western 
readers the mystical philosophy ofTTfS^own country;® — 
He who in perfect j:est rises from the body and 
attains tfce highest light, Comes forth in, his own proper 
form. This is the immortal soul. The ascent is by 

^ Unity is a charact^yistict-or simple condition of real being, but it is not 
in itself a principle of being, so that ‘bthe One’* could ex^st substantially 
by itself.# To*pe;js<^ify the barest of abstractions, call it Qod, and then 
tiy* to imitate it, would seem too absurd a faUacy to have mi^ed any one, 
if history did not show that it has had a long and vigorous life* 

Sir W. Ksirmlton, .(Discusstcm, p. 21); “ By abstraction we an- 
nihilate the object, and by alhhaction wft ^nihiltCIi the subject ot con- 
sciousness. But what remains^ Nothing. When we attempt to conceive 
it aa reality, we hypostatis^ the zero.” 

*Thc Hon. P. Ramanathan, C.M.G., 4 .ttoqw|y*General of Ceylon* 
Th€ essay was l^ought to my 

not^ by the kinchietss of Rev. Q. O, Pope, Univeraity Teanh^ 

in and Telugu at Osfotd, * 
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thi ladder of one’s thoughts. To know God, one must , 
first know one’s own spirit in its purity, unspotted 
by thought. The soul is hidden behind the veil of 
thought, and only wfien thought is worn off, becpifies 
visible to itself..^ This stage is called knowledge of the 
soul. Next is realised knowledge of God, who rises 
from the bosom of the soul. • This is the pnd of 
progress; SifferentiaMon tetween self and others has 
ceased. All the world of tfiougKt an^ senses is melted 
into ^ ocQ^ without waves or, current. This dis- 
solution of the world is also known as the death of the 
sinftil or worldly ‘ I,’ which veils the true Ego. Then 
the formless Being.of the Deity is seen in the regions 
of pure consciousness * beyond - the veil of thought. 
Consciousness is wholly distinct from thought and 
senses ; it knows them ; they do not know rit. The 
only proof is an appeal to spiritual experience.” In 
the highest stage one i? ofbsolutely inert, ‘‘knowing 
nothing in particular.” ^ 

Most of this would have been accepted as precious 
truth by tihe mediaeval Church mystics.® Th^ ^ords 

^ Hunt’s summaiy of the philosophy of the Vedanta Sara [Pantheism and 
Christianity^ p. 19) may help to illustrate fuller this type of thought. 

“ Brahma is called the universal soul, of which all hui!ian souls are a part. 
These are likened to a succession of sheaAs, which envelcfj each other 
like the coats o^an onion. The human soul frees itself AyVnowledge from 
tht sheath. Put what is thU" knowledge ? To know that the human 
intellect and all its faculties are ignorance and delusion. This is to 
take a^ay the sheatbj^emd to find that Gk^J is all. Whatever is not 
Bi^ma is nothing, ^o loijg ^ a man perceives himself to be any- 
iWng, he is nothing. Wheil he discovers that his supposed individuality 
IS no individuality, then he haa . knowledge.^ Man must strive to 
rid himself of himself an Object of, thought, tie must be only a 
As suDject he^» Brahma, whBe the ^hj^dve world is mere 
► pHInomenoh.*^ ^ ^ 

* We anfajr comparV^th them the foUowing lhaxixns, whkh, endosed in 
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nakedness, darkness, nothingness, passivity^ 
and th^ like, fill their pages* We sh^ll find that this 
time-honoured phraseology was adhered to ^ long after 
the ^rave* moral dangers which feefet this type of 
Mysticism ^ had been recognised. Taulef, for inst|nce, 
who lays the axe to the root of the tree by saying, 
“ Christ never arrived#: at the emptiness of wliiich these 
men talk,'* repeats the old ojargcrfT for pagiSs together. 
German Mysticisfn really rested on another basis, «and 
when Luther had the courage to break o^itlf ^cclesi- 
astteal tradition, the via negativa rapidly disappeared 
within the sphere of his influence. ^ ^ 

^ ^ But it held sway for a lon^ tim^^ — so long that we 
q^nnot complain if many ha?ve said, This is the 
essoncoC 'Mysticism.** Mysticism is such a vague 
th^|'i,.Qne must not ^uhrrel with any “private 
iiilerpretation *’ of it ; but we must point out that this 
limitation excludes the whofe^army of symbolists, a 
school which, in Europe at least, has shown more 
vitality than introspective Mysticism. I regard the 
vta ne^tiva in metaphysics, religion, and etjtiics as the 


an outline of Mount Carmel, form^Jdie frontispiece to an early edition, of 
St. Juan of the Cross : — » ^ ^ . 

“ To enjoy Infinity^ do fio|'^deMre to taste of finite things. 

^(rflu&nity, do not desire the knowlci^ige of 


“To teiv^at the knowle* 

finite thiigi. • t o 

“ To reach to the possession of Infinity, to possess ijpthing. 

“ To be included in the being of Infinity, desire to be thyself nothing 
whatever. . . ^ 

“ The moment that thou^/Bt resting p » cteatifre, thou art ceasing to 
advance towards Infinity*! ' 

“In order to unite thytelf thou inust suirend fihke things 

wiUiout reserve."^^ ’ * 

After raiding suclgi^ei^l^msjtwt. shall probably inclinSd to think that 
‘*1the Infinite^' as a nali^,*€or niig^t be giw up with advanta|^. 
There is Both»^ Divine f 
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great^cMent of Christian Mys1:ioism. The break-up 
of the ancignt civilisation, with the losses and miseries 
which it brought |ippn humanity, and the^ chaos of 
brutal barbarism in which Europe weltered.;, for aome 
centuries, caused^^a widespread pessimism hhd world- 
weariness ^which is foreign to the temper of Europe, 
and which gave> way to energfitic and full-blooded 
activity in the Renais'Sance* and Reformation., ^siatic 
Mys^iicisgi is . the natural refuge of. nien who have lost 
faith in civilisation, but will not give up faith in God. 
“ Let us fly Tience to our dear country ! ” We hear 
the^words already in Plotinus — nay, even in Plato. 
The sun still shone in heaven^ but on earth he wa3 
eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to Ullo^ us to live 
comfortably on the sur^ce of life ; and so' all 
heavy and the -'^iary weight of all this ^ui6htelligfib|e 
world ” pressed upon tuen and wc5men till they 'were fain 
to throw it off, and seek peade in. an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them. 

But I do not think that the negative road is a puj||e 
error. Thtre.is'a negative side in religion, tfeth in 
thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek 
the Infinite by the Ifinitatiohi of^ the finite, which 
appear to the soul as boncjs ai^ prison wallsi It is 
natural first to think of the tnifnite as that* in which 
these barriers are ddine away. And in practice we 
must ^ die dail)^ if our inward man is to be daily 
renewed. We hmsL jdi® to Ouf 4ower self, not once 
only but Cj^tiTOally,^^© rise on stepping 

stones of fuany jWa<T^selves to higlii^ thifigs.^ We 

^Gf. Ridiard of 

tipiam super ^ 
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must die to our first superficial views of the^orld 
around ‘' us, nay, even to our first views o^ God and 
religion, unless the childlike in pur faith is by arrest 
of gftjwth to become the childish. All the good things 
of life have first to be renounced, and then given back 
to us, before they can be really ours. It ^jras neces- 
sary that these truths should be not' only taught, but 
lived through. The indiv^Sual 1ms generally to pass 
through the quagmire of the “ everlasting. No/’ before 
he can set his feet on firm ground ; and ‘feie Christian 
races, it seems, were obliged to go through the same 
experience. Moreover, there is a sensed' in whicfi all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its 
own existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. 
Dur highest aim as regards ourselves is to eradicate, 
not only sin, but temptation. We do not feel that we 
have won the victoiy until we no longer wish to 
offend. But a being who^ was entirely free from temp- 
tation would be either more or less than a man— 
“Neither a beast or a God,” as Aristotle says.^ There 
is, therefore, a half truth in the theory that *the goal of 
earthly striving is negation and absorption. But it at 
once becomes falsq,if we forget that it is a goal which 
cannot be reached ity tim|;, and which is achieved, not 
by good artdeevil neutralising each other, hut by death 
being swallowed up in victory.' If moralitj?’ ceases to 
be moral when it has achieved its gbal, it must pass 

... « _ -"S. 4 ^ • 

' The same b true mi^attitude 'towa^ exte)^' oatuie. We are 
always tiying to rise from the shac^Nr t<^ ^ iubsfrmce, from the symbol 
to the thing S3rmb<^i9ed, and «o fisu* the of the.f^egative road are 

pght I bul the life it Mysticism (on si^ consists in the procem of 
sfiiitiialising cmr impres^lm Mpi ti i^sjflrd th<5 as complet^!» to i 

lose ^tuaio# a&d substimc^loged^ 
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into i54jpiething which includes as well as transcends it 
— a condition which is certainly not fulfilled t>y con 
templative passmt^^^ ^ 

These thoughts should save us from regarding the 
saints of the cloister with impatience or contempt. 
The limit;jtions incidental to their place in history do 
not prevent them from being glorious pioneers among 
the high passes of the spiritual ^ life, >vho have scaled 
heists ^yhich those who talk glibly about “ the mistake 
of asceticisn?^ have seldom even seen afar off. 

We must next consider briefly the charge of Pan- 
theism, whiclf has been flung rather indiscriminately 
at hearly all speculative mystics, from Plotinus to 
Enierson. Dionysius, • naturally enough, has been 
freely charged with it The word is so loosely and 
thoughtlessly used, even by writers of repute, that I 
hope I may be pardoned if I \ry to distinguish (so 
far as can be done in a few words) between the various 
systems which have been called pantheistic. 

True Pantheism must mean the identification of 
God with ^he. totality of existence, the doctrine* that 
the universe is the complete?^ and only expression of 
the nature and life • of God, who^ on^ this theory is 
only immanent and not tr^nsc^dent. On ^this view, 
everything 4 n the world belongs to the Being of God, 
who is manifested equ^ally in everything. Whatever 
is real is perfect; reality and perfection are the same 

'It nu^ be objediSed that I have misus^ term via neffotiva^ which 
is merely the Ime of i^rgtim^t ^hiclKestablishes tfie transcendence of God, 
^ the *^afiSnnstiV9 roadi’’ establishes Hts immanence. 1 fun &r from 
w^i^hing 4^precu^e a n!iethod when rightly used is i safeguajjjd 

H»^inst wHo|e i^tory .of mediaeval MysUdsm shows 

how mS6<dl(ey6uiL it ^ when followed exclosiwdy. j. 
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r thing. Here again we must go to India /or a^rfect 
exampife. “ The learned behold God alpie in the 
reverendi- Brahmin, in the ox in the elephant, 
in thfe dog and in him who eateth .the flesh of dogs.” ^ 
So Pope says that God is “ as full, as perfect, in a hair 
as heart” The Persian Sufis were deeply iwolved in 
this error, which leads to all manner of absurdities and 
even immoralities. It is inconsistent with any belief 
in purpose^ either in o the whole or in the .part^. Evil, 
therefore, cannot exist for the sake of a Trigher^'good : 
it must be itself good. It is easy to see how this view 
of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism ; for 
if everything is equally real and ‘equally Divine, it 
makes no difference, except tb our tempers, whether 
we call it everything or nothing, good or bad. 

None of the writers with whom we have to deal can 
fairly be charged with this^ error, which is subversive of 
the very foundations of true religion. Eckhart, carried 
away by his love of paradox, allows himself occasionally 
to make statements which, if logically developed, would 
come» perilously near to it; and Emetson^s philosophy 
is more seriously compromised in this direction. Pio- 
nysius is in no juct danger, for the simple reason that 
he stands^too near to Platot The pantheistic tendency 
of mediaeval Realism requires few words ‘Of explana- 
tion, especially as I have placed the name of Plato at 
the head of this Lecture. Plato’s doctrine of ideas 
aimed at establishing the ^anscendenc^ of the highest 
Idea — that of God? %ut the mediaeval doctrine of ideas, 

o i' 

as held^by the extreme* Realists, sotight to find room in 
ti^e summum genu^ for a h^Nnonious Q^pclstence of Sll 
' See VauglMte# ffours with iki MytHcs^ voL i p. 58. 
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thingi^ It thus tended towards Pantheism while the 
Aristotelian Realists maintained the substantial char- 
acter of individual^ outside the Being of Goi^ ** This 
view,” says Eicken, “ which quite inverted the historical 
and logical relation of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosopljjes, was maintained till the close of the Middle 
Ages ” * 

We may also call pahtheistic apy system which 
regard^ the cosmic process as a jeal becomhtg of God. 
According hS this theory, God comes to Himself, attains 
full self-consciousness, in the highest of His creatures, 
which are, aS it were, the organs of His self-unfolding 
Personality. Thia is not a philosophy which commends 
itself specially to speculative mystics, because it in- 
volves the belief that is an ultimate reality. If 
in the cosmic process, which takes place in time, God 
becomes something which vfas not before, it cannot 

be said that He is exalted above time, or that a thou- 
sand years are to Him as on^ day. I shall say in my 
fourth Lecture that this view^cannot justly be attributed 
to Eckhatt. .Students of Hegel are not agreed vd^ether 
it is or is not part of their master^s teaching.^ 

The idea of u/i// as a wprl^-principle — not in 
Schopenhauer’s sense of force impelling from 

^ Seth, Hegelianism and Personality^ states this Ao^e strongly. lie 
argues that “ the ultimate goal of Realism is a thorough-going Pantheism.” 
God is regarded as the summunt genus, the ultimate Substance of which all 
existing things are accidents. The genus inheres in the species, and the 
species in indivi^lfhls, as an^ entity common to all and identical in each, 
an entity to which Individual differences adhere as accidents. 

^ * M ‘Taggart, Studies in ^egelian Dialectif, p. 1 59 sq., argues that 
Hegel means tfiat the Alpsolute Idea exists eternally in its full perfection, 
^liere can be no real devclopme^ hr time. ** Infinite tiifie is a false; 
infinite of endless. |;^regatioii.” ‘aTie whole d^jBCUssion is v/eiy instiucHve 
md interesting^ ' 
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within, but as the determination of a conscious — 
lifts us 0.t once out of Pantheism.^ It sets the dis- 
tinction^ between what is and what^ought to be, which 
Palitjxeism cannot find room for, and at the same time 
implies that the cosmic process is already complete in 
the consciousness of God, which cannot be h^ld if He 
is subordinated to the' category of tima^ 

God is more than the All, as being the perfect 
Personality, whose Will is manifested in creation under 
necessarily imperfect ^conditions. He is aiso in a‘^sense 
less than the All, since pain, weakness, and sin, though 
known to Him as infinite Mind, can hardly be felt by 
Him as infinite Perfection. The function of evil in the 
economy of the universe is an inscrutable mystery, 
about which speculative Mysticism merely asserts that 
the solution cannot be that of the Manicheans, It is 
only the Agnostic * who will here offer the dilemma of 
Dualism or Pantheism, and try to force the mystic to 
accept the second alternative. 

There are two other views of the universe which 
have been called pantheistic, but incorrectly^ 

The first is that properly called Acosmtsm, which we 
have encountered as Orientalised Platonism. Plato’s 
theory of ideas \&as ^popularised into a doctrine of two 
separate Wbrjds, related to each other as shadow and 
substance. The intelligible world, which is in the 
mind of God, alone exists; and thus, by denying 
reality to the visible world, we get a kind of idealistic 
Pantheism. But tlje notion of God ais abstract Unity, 

^ So Lasson SBLys well, in his book on l^eistgr Eckhaji;^, ** Mysticism 
views ever^athing from the standpoint of teleology, while Pantheism 
generally stops at causality." ^ j 

* As, for instance, Le^^ Stephen tries to do in his Agnpftu^s 
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whiclj. as we have seen, was held by the later Neo- 
plato^t<|, and their Christian followers, seems .to make 
a real world impqpsible; for bare Unity cangot create, 
and the metaphor of the sun shedding his rays explains 
nothing. Accordingly the “ intelligible world,” the 
sphere o,^ reality, drops out, and we are left with only 
the infra-real world and the sflpra-real One. So we 
are landed in nihilism or Asiatic Mysticism.^ 

“The, second is the belief in the immanence of a 
God who is ’also transcendent. "JT^is should be called 
Panentheism, a useful word coined by Krause, and not 
Pahtheism. • In its true form it is an integral part of 
Christian philosophy, and, indeed, of all rational theo- 
logy. But in proportion as the indwelling of God, or 
of Christ, or the Holy Spirit in the heart of man, is 
regarded as an opus operatum, or as complete substitu^ 
tion of the Divine for the humJn, we are in danger of 
a self-deification which resehlbles the maddest phase 
of Pantheism.® 

Pantheism, as I understand the word, is a pitfall for 
Mysticism tp avoid, not an error involved in its first 

^ TKc system of Spinoza, based on the canon, “ Omnis determinatio est 
negatio,” proceeds by wiping out all dividing lin^, which he regards as 
illusions, in order to reach the ultimate truth of things. This, as Hegel 
showed, is acosmism rather than P^theisfn, and certainly mot atheism.” 
The method •of Spinoza should have led him, as t)te*same method led 
Dionysius, to define God as vw€poil/<rios dopiorLa, He only escapes this 
conclusion by an inconsistency. See E. Caird, Evolution of Religion^ 
vol. i. pp, 104, 105. 

■ There is a thiH systeir? which is called pantheistic ; but as it has 
nothing to do ydth Mysticism, I need not try to determine whether it 
deserves the name or not. is that which dfefies physical law. Some- 
times it is “^naterialism grown sentimental,” as it has been lately de- 
scribed ; sometimes it issues in stem Fatalism. This is Stoicbm ; and 
high Calvinism |s simply Christian Stoicism. It has been called 
theistic, becau^ it admits only one Will in the||iniverse. 
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, principles, But we need not quarrel witl) tho^who 
i, have said that speculative Mysticism is the^hristian 
form oijantheism. For there^ if much truth in 
Amlells dictum, that “Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it.” Those are no true 
friends to the cause of religion who would bgse it en- 
tirely upon dogmatic *'supernaturalism.' The passion 
for facts which ai;e objective* isolated, and past, often 
prevents us from seeing facts which are eternal and 
spiritual We cry, “do here,” and “ Lo*there,’^ and 
forget that the kingdom of God is within us and 
amongst us. The great service rendered by<the 
speculative mystics to the Christian Church lies in 
their recognition of those trifths which Pantheism 
grasps only to destroy. 
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Heraclitus. 

“ La philosophie n’est pas philosophic si elle ne touche it l’rf)tme ; mais 
die cesse d’etre philosophic si elie y tombe.” 

* ‘ Cousin. 

^ A 

*^Denn Alles muss in Nichts zerfallen, 

Wenn es im Sein beharren will.” 

Goethe. 

*‘Seek no more abroad, say I, ^ 

House and Home, but turn thine eye 
Inward, and observe thy breast ; 

There alone dwells solid Rest. 

Say not that this House is small, 

Girt up in a narrow wall : 

In a cleanly iober mind 
Heaven itself fulWroom doth find. 

Here content make thine abode 
With thyself and with thy God. 

Here in this .^iweet privacy 
Ma/st thou with thyself agree, 

And keep House in peace, tho’ aK 
Th’ Universe’s fabric fall,” 

Joseph Beaumont* 

*‘The C{pe remains, the ( nanji.:hange and pass: 

Heavei\!s flight for ever shines; earth’s shadows, fly: 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 

Sa^LLEY. 


0 



LECTURE IV 

Christian Platoi?ism and {Speculative 
Mysticism 

2. IN THE WEST 

v * 

know ye not that ye arc a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwttleth in you?”— i CoR. iii. i6. 

• 

We have seen that Mysticism, like most other types 
of religion, had its cradle in the East. The Christiai! 
Platonists, whom we considered in the last Lecture, 
wrote in Greek, and we had no occasion to mention 
the Western Churches. But after the* Pseudo- 
Dionysius, the East had little, more to contribute to 
Christian thought. John of Damascus, in the eighth 
century, half mystic and half scholastic, need not 
detain us. The Eastern Churches rapidly sank into a 
deplorably barbarous condition, ilonf which they have 
never emerged. We may therefore turn 'away from 
the Greek-speaking countries, and trace the course of 
Mysticism in the l^tin and Teutonic races. 

Scientific Mystici^ in the West did not all pass 
through Dionysius. Victorinus, a Neoplatonic philo- 
sopher, was convert^ to Christianity in his old age, 
♦about ijfio A.D, The story Df his conversion, and the 
joy which it caused in the Christi^ community, is tbid 

c ■ . Ui ’ 
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by St, Augustine.^ He was a deep thinker of 
the spec?ilative .mystical type, but a clumsy ob- 
scure writer^ ffi spite of his rhetorical training. His 
impoitance lies in his position as the first Christian 
Neoplatcnist who wrote in Latin. 

The Trinitarian doctrine of Victorinus anticipates in 
a remarkable manner '-tha^t of the later philosophical 
mystics. The Father, he says, eternally knows Him- 
self in the Son. The Son is the self-objectification of 
God, the fortna"' of God,^ tjje utterance of the 
Absolute. The Father is cessation' silentiuml' 
quies^' \ but He is also motusl' while the So:, is 
motion There is no contradiction between 
and ** cessatio^^ since ‘‘ motus ” - is not the same as 
** mutatior Movement belongs to the “ being ” of 
God ; and this eternal “ movement is the generation 
of the Son. This eternal generation is exalted abSve 
time. All life is now : wd' live always in the present, 
not in the past or future ; and thus our life is a symbol 
of eternity, to which all things are for ever present.® 
The generation t)f the Son is at the same ctime the 
creation of the archetypal world ; for the Son is the 
cosmic principle,^ through whom all that potentially is 
is actualised. He even says that the Father is to the 
Son as 6 to 6 &Vy thus taking the ^ep which 

Plotinus wished to avoid, and" applying the same 

^ Con/, viii. 2-5. The best account of t^c theology of Victorinus is 
Gore’s article in the Dictionary of CkrisHan Biography, 

* So Synesius calls the Scfo Trarpbs ixop>^. 

•<*Non enim vivimus prseteritum aut vi^mus futunim, sed semper 
prersenti uti^ur.” ‘^iEtenutas semper per pise^ntiam hs&et omnia et 
h^, semper.” ' 

* “ Rectos est^omaia,** Yictorinus says plainly. 
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’expression to the superessential God as to infra- 
essentiS^ia^ter.^ ^ 

This actualisation is a self-limitatioi 
involves jio degradation. Victorinas uses language 
implying the subordination of the Son, but is 
opposed to Arianism. 

The floly %Ghost is thcf “bond” {copula) of the 
Trinity, joining in perfect Jove the Father and the Son. 
Vi(?torinus is the first to usi this'idea, which afterwards 
became coijimon, is based on the Neoplatonic 
triad of status^ progression regressus {jJLOvrin TrpooSo?, 
. hTixpocf}'!]). ..In another place he symbolises the Holy 


c<xpi 

10^ 


^Gho^ as the femaje principle, the “ Mother of Christ ” 
in His eternal life. .This metaphor is a relic of 
Gnosticism, which the Church wisely rejected. ^ 
The second Person of the Trinity contains in Him- 
self the archetypes of everything. He is the “ ele- 
mentumy* “ habitaculumy “ habitatorl^ “ locus ” of the 
universe. The material world was created for man’s 
probation. All spirits pre-existed, and their partial 
immersion in an impure material en\dronment is a 
degradation from which, they must aspire to be 
delivered. But the whole mundane history ofc a soul 
is only the realisation of t he id eJ wftich had existed 
from all eternity in the mih^STo? God. Thes 6 doctrines 
show that Victorinas is' involved in a dualistic view of 
matter, and in a forna of predestinarianism ; but lie has 

• ^ 

^ Victorinus must have got this phrase from some Greek Neoplatonist. 

It was explained that rb 6 p may be used in foir senses, and that it is not 
intended to id^t^ the two Extremes. But the very remarkable passage 
in Hierotl^eas (reSsrred to in Lecture III.) shows that the tw|) categories 
deptor/a cannot be kept apart. * - ^ 

* Ipse se ipsum dreumterminavit.” 
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no definite teaching on the relation of sin to the ideal 
' world. ^ 

is ^ language about Christ and the Church, is 
m/ati^al in tone. “The Church "is Christ/\he says; 
"‘It^fjwy'i^fiurrection of Christ is our resun ection and 
of the Eucharist, “ The body of Christ is life.” 

We now come to Ste Augustine hims^f, wlio at one 
period of his life was a diligent student of Plotinus. 
It would be hardly justifiable to claim St. Augustme 
as a mystic, since tiiere are important (^parts of his 
teaching which have no affinity to Mysticism ; but it 
touched him on one side, and he remained hf lf a 
Platonist. His natural sympathy wijh Mysticisrrir was 
not destroyed by the vulgar and perverted forms of it 
with which he was first brought in contact. The 
Manicheans and Gnostics only taught him to dis- 
tinguish true Mysticiem from false: he soon* saw 
through the pretensions «of these sectaries, while he 
was not ashamed to learn from Plotinus. The 
mystical or Neoplatonic element in his theology will 
be clearly shown in the following exticacts. Jn a few 
places" he comes dangerously near to some of the 
errors which we found in Dionysius. 

Gdd is above ^ air that can be said of Him. We 
must not dven call Him^ ineffable ; ^ He is best adored 
in silence,^ best known by nescience,® best described 
by negktives.^ God is absolutely immutable ; this is a 
doctrine on which he often insist^, and which |lervades 
all his teaching about predestination. The world 

^ De Tfin, vii. 4* T \ de Doctr, Christ, 5 ; Stfyn, 52. 16 ; Ds Cw, 
Detf ix. 16. . % 

* CMr, Adim, hfan, tU. * iH Ord, ii 16. 44, 47, 

^ dnttrrat, in ^ ' 
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{!)re-exist€d froin all eternity in the mind of God ; in 
the o? God, by whom all thing»^^^e mf de, and ^ 

wh<i^ is immutably Truth, all things an&yeve4ata,^»^6*^ 
storad ' upn^ogfeHjer * unchangeably, and all are, 6he. 
God sees time-process not as a 

gathered up into one harmonious whole. This seems 
very near to acosmism, but tht%e are other passages 
which are intended to gu^ird against, this error. For 
instance, in the Ccn/essions^ he says that “things 
above^ are better than things below ; but all creation 
together is better than things above''; that is to say, true 
real^ is something higher than an abstract spirituality.^ 
He is fond of,speaking of the Beauty of God ; and 
as he identifies beauty with symmetry,® it is plain that 
the formless “ Infinite " is for him, as for every true 
Platonist, the bottom and not the top of the scale of 
being, Plotinus had perhaps been the first to speak 
of the Divine nature as the nlfeeting-ppint of therGood, 
the True, and the Beautiful ; and this conception, 
which is of great value, appears also in Augustine. 
There ar« three' grades of beauty, they botlj say, 
corporeal, spiritual, and divine,* the first being an 
image of the second, and the second of thd' third.* 

“ Righteousness is the trues^Jjgauty," ® AugustinO^’says 

Conf, vii. itj ad Jin, i • 

• G>mpare with this sentence of the Confessions the statement of - 
Erigena quoted below, that ** the things which are not are far better ^an 
those which are.” 

^ Ep, 30 . St. Augusline wrote in early life an essay “On the 
Beautiful and Fit,” which he unhappily took no paios to preserve. 

^ DJ^Ord, ii l6. 42, 59 ; Pbt. Enn, i 6. 4. • 

• Di h. ; Rot. Enn, i d. 8, iii. 8. il. 

• Enarmin Ef* xBv. 12a 3 o. Plot. Enn, i, 6 . ^ says with 

^ore pictuzeaqueil^ than ueusil, icaXdv rh rfft |p(ic§tO0T^)7f Kal 

itpot olha icoXd. ^ (From Aristotle, EM, v. 

x.iS.) # 
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more than' once. “ All that is, beautiful comes from 
the highest E»iuty, which is God.” is true 

"JHslQOism^y^d points to Mysticism of the symbolic 
kiftdp which we must consider later. , “St. A^gustka^ is 
*-jM» 4 c 5 ^?ecure ground when he says thaWevil is simply 
the splash of dark colour whiqh gives relief to the 
picture,; and when in' other places he spealcs of it as 
simple privation , of good. But here again” he closely 
follows Plotinus.' “ " 

St. Augustine was not hostile^ to the idea^ of a 
World - Spul ; he regards the universe as a living 
organism;* bdt he often warns his readers agjainst 
identifying God and the world, or supposing thal^ God 
is merely immanent in creation. The Neoplatonic 
teaching about the relation of individual spuls to the 
World-Soul may have helped, him to formulate his own 
^ teaching about the mystical union'*of Christian8“j with 
Chrish His phrase is that Christ and the Church are 
“ una persona!' 

St. Augustine arranges the ascent of- the soul in 
seven^ stages.® But the higher steps are,<» as usiial, 
purgation, illumination, and union. , This last, which 
he calls “the vision and contemplation- of truth,” is 

r C C 

“ not a step, but, the ^gaLof the journ^.’* Whert we 
have, reached it, we shall understand the wl^plesomeness 

C 

t of thtf doctrines with which we were fed, as children 

, ^ ^ 

*■ 1 Bnck. iii. iUud quod -malum djritur bene ordinfdlia est loco 

itto positum ; einipeii|ps commendat bona.” St. Augustine also says 
(Ench, >‘cum omUbio mali nomen non sit nisi pri^tionis^ni ” j 
c£ Plot Enn* iii. 5 , 9k rd kolk9^ roD^dya^oO Berkop. 

gt. Augustine praises Plotinus for to teachip|f on the uilfreraality^ of 
providence. 4 ^^ A f • 

^ Di Civ, Dei, iv. j/iL 5 .,,^ ^ De-Qieatitiiate AnifM, ixx. 
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with milk ; (lie meaning of such " hard sayings ” us the 
resurre^iljon? of the body will beccMie plaiy to jus. 
Of^the blessedness which attends this ^§^e 

I|fntereidi and beheld with the myst^rfbus 
eye of my soi^the light that never changes, 
eye of my soul, above my intelligence. It was^ some- 
thing alt(?gejher different from aaiy earthly illumination. 

It was higher than my intelligence ^because it made 
m^ and I was lower beckuse fnade by it. He who 
know^ the tfaith knows that light, and he who knows 
that light knows eternity. Love knows that light.” 
And again h® says,^ “ What is this which flashes in 
upow me, and thrills my heart without wounding it ? 

I tremble and I bu^;n ; I tremble, feeling that I 
am unlikj^ Him ; I burn, feeling that I am like 
Him.” 

more point must be mentioned before we leave 
St. Augustine. In spite of,*or rather because of, his' 
Platonism, he had nothing but contempt for the later 
Neoplatoni^pi, the theurgic aiid theosophic apparatus 
ofMamblifhus and his friends, thave said nothing yet 
ahput the extraordinary development of magic in afl 
its braj^hteaii^astrology, necromancy, table-rapphig, and 
other kinds* of divination, char ms ^nd amulets^^ and 
witchcraft, which brought ridicule uppn^ the. last 
struggles o? paganism. These abenutions pf Nature- ! 
Mysti<!ism will be dealt with in their later develop- 
ments |6 my seven tl^ Lecture. St. Augustine, after 
men^rting some nonsensical ir^aihtations of ' the 
“ abracadabra ” ^^ind, feys, ‘‘ A Christian old %oman is 
wiser thim these |^loso^hers.'' In truth, theispirit of 
* vii. lo. ' I have quoted Bigg’s tie|xislal^iL • Conf. xL 9. 
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Plato lived in, and not outside Christianity, even in the 
time ofpPorph^jgr. And on the cultus of a^^ls and 
whjdT was closely connected with theii^gic 
su^r^tition, St. Augustine’s judgment's vei:j^i»truct- 
^4«flh^'S^hom^ should I find,” he aslcs/T^to reconcile 
me to Thee ? Should I approach the angels ? With 
what prayers, with What rites? Many,, as I hear, 
have tried this ^method, and have come to crave 
for curious visions, and have been deceived, as they 
deserved.”^ 

In spite of St Augustine’s Platonism and the 
immense influence which he exercised, ^the Western 
Church was slow in developing a piystical theology. 
The Greek Mysticism, based on emanation, was not 
congenial to the Western mind, and the time of the 
German, with its philosophy of immanence, was not 
yet. The tendency of Eastern thinkers is to try to 
gain a view of reality as ‘a whole, complete and entire : 
the form under which it most readily pictures it is 
that of space. The West seeks rather to discover the 
universal laws which in every part o£ the un,»verse flife 
working out their fulfilment. The form under which it 
most readijy pictures reality is that of timey Thus 

C c 

Neoplatonism had to^^idergo certain modifications 

* f ^ 

^ St. Augustine does not reject the belief that visions are granted by the 
mediation of angels, but he expresses himself with great caution on die 
sub^l^. Cf. De Gen. ad lift. xii. 30, "Sunt quaedam excellentia et 
merito divina, quae demonstrant angeli mir^ modis : utrum visa sua facili 
quad^ ^ prsepbtenti iunctione vel commixtione .etiam nostra esse 
&cientes, an scientes nes^o quo modo nostrum in spiritu nostro informar 
visionem, (i^cilis perceptu et diffidlior dict8 res est^ 

* See Microcomus^ ViL. vi^ ch^ 4, a 0 o&er ^fkceii? We nmy 

^haps compare ^ Joharndne, xAr/aot with the Synoptic alCtv as examplen . 
ofthetwamodc9ofcnviK||^,piUfy. 
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before it could enter deeply into the religious con- 
sciousn'fets of the West. ^ » 

The next grefit name is that of Jn^hn . Sce^?Ss 
ErigSBSl’^'Sin English or Irish monl^ who in the, ninth 
century translated Dionysius into Latip. 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable figures of 
the Middle. Ages. A bold arlH independent thinker, 
he made ft his aim to elucidate the, vague theories of 
Dfonygius, and to present them as a consistent philo- 
sophical syrtem worked out by the help of Aristotle 
and perhaps Boethius.® He intends, of course, to keep 
witkin the Kmits permitted to Christian speculation ; 
but *in reality he •does not allow dogma to fetter him. 
The Christian Alexandrians were, on the whole, more 
orthodox than their language ; Erigena’s language 
partially veils the real audacity of his speculation. He 
is a mystic only by his intellectual affinities ;* the 
warmth of pious aspiration and love which makes 
Dionysius, amid all his extravagance, still a religious 
writer, has cooled entirely in Erigena. He can pray 
with ferTour.and eloquence for intellectual enhghten- 
ment ; but there w 4 s nothing of the prophet or saint 
about him, to judge from his writings. Still, though 
one might dispute his to be called either a 

^ Eriugena IBj no doubt, the more correct Sjpelling, jpift I have preferred 
to keep the name by which he is best known. 

* Erigena quotes also Origin, the two Gregorys, Basil, Maidmus, 
Ambrose^ and Augustine. Of pagan philosophers he puts Plato fiilUt, but 
holds Aristotle in high honov. ( 

*Stockl paljg him ein felscher Mystiker/ because the* jfeo|^atonic 
(** gnostic-rationalistic ”) element ' takes, for ^ him, the place of super - 
naturalism. 4$ wjll be shown later, is m accordance with the Roman 

^ GathoUc xtf Mysticism, which is not that adopted in d^pse Lectures. 
For ui^^ is a mystic 4 b iWther be sought in 

extreme ihtellic^lism. ^ 
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Christian or a mystic, we must spare a few minutes to 

^ this last^ower o# -Neoplatonism, which bloom«? so late 

nortlff^n islands. ^ 

(jrod, says Erigena, is called Essence*" or Behl^ but, 

54io«ti5^speaking, He is not “ Being for Being arises 

in opposition to not-Being, and there is no ppposition 

to the Absolute, or God. Eternity, fhe abode or 

nature of God, is bomogeneoifs and without parts, one, 

simple, and indivisible.* " God is the totality, of all 

things which are and are not, which can and canndt be. 

He is the similarity of the similar, the dissimilarity of 

the dissimilar, the opposition of opposites, *and the^j?on- 

tfariety of contraries. All discords are resolved when 

they are considered as parts of the universal harmony.” 

All things begin from unity and end in unity : the 

Absolute can contain nothing self-contradictory. And 

so God cannot be called Goodness, for Goodness is 

opposed to Badness, and God is above this distinction. 

Goodness, however is a more comprehensive term than 

Being. There may be Goodness without Being, but 

not Being without Goodness ; for Evfl is. the'^negation 

of Being. “ The Scripture openly pronounces this,*’ 

says ErJgena ; ‘‘ ^or we read, God saw all things ; and 

15, they were, but, they were very good.” All 

things are, m *80 far as they are good. “ Buf, the things 
c 

that are hot are also called good, and are far better 
than ^ those which are.” Being, in fact, is a defect, 

“ sin(^ it separates from the Guperessential Good.** 
The feeing which prompts this strange expression is 
that since time and space are th§msel|reg onesided 

^ **I>tun ^ero (dirina boAtas) incomprehexuSHIi^teUigitur, per excel-*^ 
, lentiam non immeiito vodtatur.*’ 
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appearances, a fixed limit must be set to the amount of 
goodness^ and reality which can be r^resented under 
these conditions. ^ Erigena therefore thihJ^s that to* 
entep llie time-ptpceJs must be to contract "a ce^t^dn 
admixture of unreality or evil. In so far life 
involves separateness (not distinction), this must be 
true; but the^ manifold is only«evil when it is dis- 
cordant and antagonistic to unity. That the many-in- 
ond shc^uld appear as the one-in-many, is the effect of 
the forms of,time and space in which it appears ; the 
statement that the things which are not are far 
bettA* than those which are,” is only true in the sense 
that the world of appearance is permeated by evil as 
yet unsubdued, which in the Godhead ^^ists only as 
something overcome or transmuted. 

Erigena says that God is above all the categories, 
including that of relation. It follows that the Persons 
of the Trinity, which are only “ relative names,” are 
fused in the Absolute.^ We may make statements 
about God, if we remember that they are only 
metaphois ; but- whatever we deny about Him, we 
deny truly.* This is the negative road ” of Dionysius, 

• 

^This is really a revival of “ modalism.* l\ie unorthodoxy j of the 
doctrine becomes very apparent in sol*^« 1^ Erigena^s successors. 

* De Div, i. 36 : “ lamdudum inter nos est confectum oislnia quse 
vel sensu corporeo vel intellectu vel ratione cognoscuhtur de Deo merito 
creatore omnium, posse praedicari, dum nihil lorum quse de se praedi- 
cantur pura veritatis contemplatio eum approbat esse.” All affingaations 
about Qod are made “non jroprie sed translative all ne^tionl non 
translative sedproprie.” Cf. also ibid, i. i. 66, “ verius fideliusque^hegatur 
in omnibus quam aflSnnatur” ; and especially Mdd, i. 5. 26, tbfc>phanias 
autem dico vi^jluun et invis?bilium species, quarum ordine et pulcritudine 
cognosckttr ifltuT'esse A invenitur non quid est, sed quia so(umfnodo esi.^* 
Erigena tries atrocious La^) that the extertld world can 

teach us noth^'aodut ^d, except the bare^fect of His existence. No 
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from whom Erigena borrows a number of uncouth 

^ compounds. But we can see that he valued this 
laethod mainly as safeguarding the transcendence of 
Gdd against pantheistic theories bf i/hmanence. ,The 
religiotts and practical aspects of the doctrine had little 
interest for him. 

The destiny of ' all things is to “ rest aind be quiet '' 
in God. But he tries to escape the conclusion that 
all distinctions must disappear ; rather, he says, the 
return to God raises creatures into a higher state, in 
which they first attain their true being. All individual 
types will be preserved in the universal, o He borrows 
an illustration, not a very happy one, from Plotinus. 
** As iron, when it becomes red-hot, seems to be turned 
into pure fire, but remains no less iron than before; 
so when body passes into soul, and rational substances 
into God, they do not 4ose their identity, but preserve 
it in a higher state of beiflg.” 

Creation he regards as a necessary self-realisation of 
God. “ God was not,” he says, “ before He made the 
universe.” The Son is the Idea of -the World ; “ be 
assureci,” he says, “ that the Word is the nature of all 
things.” ** The primordial causes or ideas — Goodness, 
Being, Life, etc., in ihems^eSy which the Father made 
in the Son— ^re in a sense the creators of , the world, 
for the order bf ajl things is established according to 
them. God created the world, not out of nothing, nor 
out of something, but out of Hiijiself.^ The creatures 

passage cbald be found to ifiiustrate more clewly the real tendencies ot the 
negative road, and the purely subjective Mysticism c<j|pii^ted with it. 
Erigena will not allow us to infer, from the order mid beauty of the worlds 
that order an£l beauty are Di^ne attributes. ^ 

^ But it must be remembered that Erigena calls God ^'nihilum.*^ His 
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have always p^^-existed ‘‘ yonder in the Word ; God 
has only caused them to be realised in tijpe and 
space. ^ 

“^Thought anc? Acfion are identical in God.” ]fle 
sees by working and works by seeing.” 

Man is a microcosm. The fivefold division of nature 
-—corporeal, tital, sensitive, rational, intellectual — is 
all represented in his organisation. The corruptible 
body is an “ accident,” the* cons'equence of sin. The 
original body' was immortal and incorruptible. This 
body will one day be restored. 

E/il has no substance, and is destined to disappear. 
“ NotViing contrary to the Divine goodness and life 
and blessedness can be coetemal .with them.” The 
world must reach perfection, when all will ultimately 
be God. ‘‘ The loss and absence of Christ is the 
torment of the whole creation, ♦nor do I think that 
there is any other.” There *is no place of punish- 
ment” anywhere. 

/ Erigena is an admirable interpreter of the Alex- 
andrians ^nd of -Dionysius, but he emphasises^ their 
most dangerous tendencies. We cannot be surprised 
that his books were condemned ; it ^is more strange 
that the audacious theories .which they repeat from 
Dionysius should have been allowed to pass without 
censure for so long. Indeed, the freedo&i of specula- 
tion accorded to the mystics forms a remarkable 
exception to the zeaj for exact orthodoxy which 
characterised the general policy of^the early Church. 

words about cr^^n are, sic de nihilo fecit omnia, de sua videlicet 
^pe^ess^tia^tAe piwi essentias, de supervitalitate vitas, de super- 
, ifctcUecjl^jMitate ; ^ negatione omni|m quae sunt ct quae noq 

wnt, a£Sitnati(me$ omnium quae sunt et quae non sunt” 
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The explanation is that in the East /Mysticism has 
seldom J^een revolutionary, and has compensated for 
its speculative audacity by the readipess of its outward 
conformity. Moreover, the theories of^'Dionysius about 
the earthjy and heavenly hierarchies were by no means 
unwelcome to sacerdotalism. In the West things were 
different. Mysticism ‘there has always been a spirit of 
reform, generally of revolt. '' There is much even in 
Erigena, whose main affinities were with th^ Eist, 
which forecasts the Reformation. He fo the feither, 
not only of Western Mysticism and scholasticism, but 
of rationalism as well,^ But the danger »which lutked 
in his speculations was not at firsb recognised. ^ His 
book on predestination was condemned in 855 and 859 
for its universalist doctrine, ^ and two hundred years 
later his Eucharistic doctrine, revived by Berengar, was 
censured.^ But it wa^ not till the thirteenth century 
that a general condemnation was passed upon him. 
This judgment followed the appearance of a strongly 
pantheistic or acosmistic school of mystics, chief 
among whom was Amalric of Bena, . a master of 
theology at Paris about 1200. Amalric is a very 
interesting figure, for his teaching exhibits all the 
features which are mo^t^haracteristic of extravagant 

^ So Kaulich Sljows in his monograph on the specuAative system of 
Erigena, 

* Erigena was roused by a work on predestination, written by Gottes- 
chalk, and advocating Calvinistic views, to protest against ’the doctrine 
that God, who is life, can possibly predestin<t anyone to eternal death. 

• Ber^igar objected to the crudely materialistic theories of the real 

presence which were then*prevalent. He ppotested against the statement 
that the transmutation of the elements takes place “ vcr^et sensualiter,*’ 
and that “ oortiunculse ” of the body of Christ lie upon the altar. “The 
«iouth|’’ he^ said, “ receive! the sacramint^ the inner man the tru^body S 
Christ.” ^ ■ 
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Mysticism in tke West — its strong belief in Divine 
immanence, notXonly in the Churchy but in Jhe in- 
dividual ; its uncompromising rationalism, contempt for " 
eccloisiastical forfns, 'and tendency ,to evolutiopaiy 
optimism. Ampng the doctrines attributed to Amalric 
and his followers are a pantheistic identification of man 
with God, ancf a negation of m^ter ; they were said 
to teach that un consecrated bread w^s the body of 
Christ, ^nd that God spoke through Ovid (a curious 
choice 1), as ^ell as through St. Augustine. They 
denied the resurrection of the body, and the traditional 
esch^ology, saying that “ he who has the knowledge 
of GcJd in himselt has paradise within him.” They 
insisted on a progressive historical revelation — the 
reign of the Father began with Abraham, that of the 
Son with Christ, that of the Spirit with themselves. 
They despised sacraments, believing that the Spirit 
works without means. They <aught that he who lives 
in love can do no wrong, and were suspected, probably 
truly, of the licentious conduct which naturally follows 
from suchpa doctrine. This antinomianism is no part 
of true Mysticism ; but it is often found in conjunction 
with mystical speculation among thp half-edlicated. 
It is the vulgar perversion of Plotinus' doctrine that 
matter is nothing, and that the highest .part of our 
nature can take no stain.^ We find' evidence of 
immorality practised “ in nomine caritatis ” among the 
Gnostics and Manich^pins of the first centuries, and 
these heresies never really became ^tinct. The sects 
of the Spirit,’^ who fiourished later in the 

» t^j^g from the^ sacred books of (the East is quked b/ E. 

Caird, EvoltUvm 0f Rel^j[on^ vol. i. p. 355. * 
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thirteenth century, had an even worse Reputation than 
the Anyalricians. ^ They combined with their Pantheism 
a Determinism which destroyed al|^ sense of responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, the f6llo\0^ers of Ortliejb of 
Strassburg, about the same period,^ advocated an 

extreme asceticism based on a dualistic or Manichean 

( 

view of the world ; at/d they combined ^ith this error 
an extreme rationalism, tekching that the historical 
Christ was a mere man ; that the Gospel history has 
only a symbolical truth ; that the soul onlyy without the 
body, is immortal ; and that the Pope and his priests 
are servants of Satan. » 

The problem for the Church was how to encourage 
the warm love and faith of the mystics without giving 
the rein to these mischievous errors. The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries produced several famous writers, 
who attempted to combine scholasticism and Mysticism.^ 
The leaders in this attempt were Bernard,^ Hugo and 
Richard of St. Victor, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, 

^ This is the accepted phrase for the work of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century theologians. We might also say that they modified uncom- 
promising Platonic Realism by Aristotelian science. Cf. Hamack, History 
of Dogma^ vol. vi. p. 43 (English translation) : “ Under what other 
auspices ^could this ggeat structure be erected than under those of that 
Aristotelian Realism, whicSi was at bottom a dialectic between the Platonic 
Realism and Nominalism ; atfU*^ which was represented as capable of 
uniting immanence and transcendence, history and mi^cle, the immut- 
ability of God an(P mutability, Idealism and Realism, reason and authority.’' 

® The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism does not 
lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which he depends almost 
entirely upon Augustine. His great achievement was to recall devout and 
loving contemplation to the image of the crucified Christ, and to found 
that worship of our Savfour as the “ Bridggroom of the Soul,” which in 
the next centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacted 
poetry. The romantic side of Mysticism, Tor ^6od and for eyij, received 
its greate^ stimulus in (Bernard’s Poems apd^ in his 
t^mticles. This subject is dealt with in Appendix E. ' ' 
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and (later) Ger»n. Their works are not of great value 
as contributions^) religious philosophy, for the ^cLool- 
men were too much^afraid of their authorities — Catholic 
tradition and Aristolle — to probe difficulties tc^ t£e 
bottom ; and th^ mystics, who, by making the^renewed 
life of th^ soul their starting-point, were more inde- 
pendent, wer^ debarred, by their® ignorance of Greek, 
from a first-hand knowledge of their intellectual ances- 
tor!. !^ut in the history of Mysticism they hold an 
important plat:e.^ Speculation being for them restricted 
within the limits of Church-dogma, they were obliged 
to be more psychological and less metaphysical than 
Dionj^sius or Erigana. The Victorines insist often on 
self-knowledge as the way to the knowledge of God 
and on self-purification as more important than philo- 
sophy. ‘‘The way to ascend to God,’’ says Hugo, 
“is to descend into oneself.”^ ‘®The ascent is through 
self above self,” says Richard ; we are to rise on 
stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher things. 
“ Let him that thirsts to see God clean his mirror, let 
him make his, own spirit bright,” says Richard again. 
The Victorines do not disparage reason, which is the 
organ by which mankind in general appreh^d the 
things of God ; but they regard ecstatic contemplation 
as a supra-r%tional state or faculty, which .can only be 

I 

^ Stockl says of Hugo that the course of development of mediseval 
Mysticism cannot be understood without a knowledge of his writings. 
Stockl’s own account is very fu^l and clear, 

® The “eye of contemplation’* was given us “to see God within our- 
selves**; this eye has been t^hided by sin. 'Ae “eye of^xeason** was 
given us “ to s«g ourselves *' ; this has been injured by sin. Only the “ eye 
fle ^ ^r eiyuns in its pr&ine clearness* In ^ngs “ above reason ** we 
to Qli^f “^qusB non adiuvatur ratione ulla, quonianl non capi^ 
earatio.*^ : 
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reached per mentis excessum^ and in yttiich the naked 
truth seen, no longer in a glass darkly 

This highest state, in which “ Reason dies in giving 
birtfc to Ecstasy, as Rachel died in giving birth to 
Benjamin,” is not on the high road of the spiritual life. It 
is a rare gift, bestowed by supernatural grac^^. Richard 
says that the first stage of contemplation is an ex- 
pansion of the ^ul, the second an exaltation, the third 
an alienation. The first arises from hutnan effort,* the 
second from human effort assisted by Diwme grace, the 
third from Divine grace alone. The predisposing con- 
ditions for the third state are devotion {dtvotio)^ admira- 
tion {admiratid)y and joy {exaltatio)\ but these cannot 
produce ecstasy, which is a pur6ly supernatural infusion. 

This sharp opposition between the natural and the 
supernatural, which is fully developed first by Richard 
of St. Victor, is the cttstinguishing feature of Catholic 
Mysticism. It is an abandonment of the great aim 
which the earlier Christian idealists had set before 
themselves, namely, to find spiritual law in the normal 
coursp of nature, and the motions of* the Di^ne Word 
in . the normal processes of mind. St. John^s great 
doctrine of thee Lpgos as a cosmic principle is now 
dropped. Roman Cattolic apologists * claim that 

• * 

* Richard, who is more ecstatic than Hugo, gives the following account 
of this state : *'Fer mentis excessum extra semetipsum ductus homo . . . 
lumen non per speculum in senigmatesedinsimplici veritate contemplatur.” 
In this state **we forget all that is without and all that is within us.” 
Reason and all other fatties are obscured. What then is our security 
against delusions? “'Hie transfigured Christ,” he says, '‘must be 
accompanied by Moses and Elias”; that is tc^say, visiqps must not be 
believed wWch conflict wit^ the authority of Scripture. ^ ^ 

^ •See, especially, StficlJ^ Geschichte der Phfosophie 
Vol. L pp, 382-384, ^ 



Mysticism wa4/thus set free from the “idealistic 
pantheism ” of th^ Neoplatonist, and frpm the “ Gnostic- 
Manichean dual^m ” which accompanies it. The world 
of space and tim6 (thfey say) is no logger regarded, as 
it was by the Neoplatonist, as a fainter effluence from 
an ideal world, nor is human individuality endangered 
by theories immanence. Bath nature and man 
regain a soft of independence. We once more tread 
as free men on solid ground, wHile occasional “ super- 
natural phencunena ” are not wanting to testify to the 
existence of higher powers. 

We have scien that the Logos-doctrine (as understood 
^by St> Clement) i% exceptionally liable to perversion; 
but the remedy of discarding it is worse than the 
disease. The unscriptural ^ and unphilosophical cleft 
between natural and supernatural introduces a more 
intractable dualism than that ofrOrigen. The faculty 
which, according to this thedry, possesses immediate 
intuition into the things of God is not only irrespon- 
sible to reason, but stands in no relation to it. It 
ushers uswnto an entirely new world, where the familiar 
criteria of truth and falsehood are inapplicable. And 
what it reveals to us is not a truer an^ deeper view ot 
the actual, but a wholly independent cosmic principle 
which invad^ the world of experience as ^ disturbing 
force, spasmodically subverting the laws* of nature in 
order to show its power over them.* For as soon as 

* It is hardly necessary to point out that St. Paul’s distinction between 
natural and spiritual (see esp. \ Cor. ii.) is wholl^ diflferent. 

* Contrast the Plotinian doctrine of ecstasy with the following ; ** Dieu 
jlive 4 son gre aux plus hauts sommets, saM aucun ro^rite pr^lable* 

Mantoue re^oit le don de la contem^don k peine de su^ 
Chri^e esf fiancfe k dix ans, pendant une extase de trois jours ; 
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the formless intuition of contemplatic^ begins to ex- 
press itself in symbols, these symbo|Js, when untested 
by reason, are transformed into I^allucinations. The 
warping of Plotipus, that “ ha who ti'ies to rise ajbove 
reason falls outside of it,"’ receives a painful .corrobora- 
tion in such legends as that of St. Christina, who by 
reason of her extresne saintliness frequently soared 
over the tops <)f trees. The consideratidn of these 
alleged “ mystical phenomena ” belongs to objedtive 
Mysticism, which I hope to deal wiA in a later 
Lecture. Here I will only say that the scholastic- 
mystical doctrine of ** supernatural ” • intervenH:ions, 
which at first sight seems so attractive, has led 
in practice to the most barbarous and ridiculous 
superstitions.^ 

Another good specimen of scholastic Mysticism is 
the short treatise, jSe adhcerendo Deo, of Albertus 
Magnus. It shows vefy clearly how the ** negative 


Marie d’Agr^da re9ut des illuminations d^s sa premiere enfance ” (Ribet). 
Since Divine favours are believed to be bestowed in a purely arbitrary 
mannei^ the fancies of a child left alone in the dark are as*^ood as the 
deepest intuitions of saint, poet, or philosopher. Moreover, (5od some* 
times ^‘asserts His liberty” by “elevating souls suddenly and without 
transition from the abjiss o^ sin to the highest summits of perfection, just as 
in nature He asserts it by miracles ” (Ribet). Such teacWng is interesting 
as showing how the admission of caprice in the world of phenomena reacts 
upon the moral 9snse and depraves our conception of Ggd and salvation. 
The faculty of cc^templation, according to Roman Catholic teaching, is 
acquired “ either by virtue or by gratuitous favoui^ The dualism of 
natural and supernatural thus allows men to claim independent merit, while 
the interventions of God are arbitrary sind i^accountable. 

^ Those who are interested to see how utterly defenceleiM thlg theory 
leaves us against the siHiest delusions, m^ ccmsult with advantage the 
Dictionary of Mysticism, by the Abb^ Migne {passim), or* if they w^h to 
ascend nearer to the fountain-head of these legentls, there the sixty folio 
volumes qf Acta Sanctorim, compiled by the j^Uandists, G^es aoG 
%bet are .also very full of th<^ stories. 
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“ When St. Johr? say^ that God is a spirit,” says ^Ih^rt 
in the first paragraph of his treatise, “ and that He 
must be worshipped in spirit, he means that the mind 
must be beared of all images. » When thou prayest, 
shut thy door- — that is, tjhe doors of, thy senses . . . 
keap them barred and bolted against all phantasms and 
images. . . ^ Nothing pleases God more than a mind 
free from all occupations and distractions. , . . Such a 
mind is in a planner transformed into God, for it can 
think \of nothing,^ and understand nothing, and love 
nothing, except God : other creatures and itself it only 
sees in God. . . . He who penetrates into himself, and 
so transcends himself, ascends truly to God. . . . He 
whom I love and desire is above# all that is sensible and 
all that is intelligible ; sense* and imagination cannot 
bring us to Him, but only the desire of a pure heart. 
This brings us into the darkness of the mind, whereby 
we can^ ascend .to the contemplation even of the 
myste^ of the Trinity. . . . Do not think about the 
world, nor about thy friends, nor ^about the past, 
present, or future ; but consider tfiyself to be outside 
the world and alone with God, as if tljy soul were 
already sepsurated from the body, ,and ttad no longer 
any interest in peace or war, or the state of the world. 
Leave thy body, and^ fix thy gaze on the uncreated 
light. . . . Let ho&ing come between thee and God. 
• . . The sou^ in contemplation views the world |fom 
afar jus? whfen we proceed t<| God byth^ ws^y of 
w^ dei^ Him, first all bodily apd 
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” had bec^e the highway of medisevaf Catholicism, 


how littld^could be hoped fo/ 
from the continuance of 


civilisation and 

I 

such teaching. 
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attributes, then intelligible qualities, am, lastly, that 
^ being (esse) whichr. keeps Him amongs cr'eated things. 
This, according to Dionysius, is the ^est mode of union 

Bonaventura resembles Albertus in reverting more 
decidedly than the Victorines. to the Dionysian tradi- 
tion. He expatiates 'bn the passivity afrd nakedness 
of the soul whieh is necessafy in order to ' enter into 
the Divine darkness,"* and elaborates with tiresohie 
pedantry his arbitrary schemes of faculties and stages. 
However, he gains something by his knowledge 6f 
Aristotle, which he uses to correct the Neoplafbnic 
doctrine of God as abstract Unity^ “God is^'‘‘ideo 
omnimodum,*” he says finely, “ quia summe unum.” 
He is “ totum intra omnia et totum extra — a succinct 
statement that God is both immanent and tran- 
scendent. His proof 'of the Trinity is original and 
profound. It is the nature of the Good to impart 
itself, and so the highest Good must be “ summe 
diffusivum sui,” which can only be in hypostatic 
union. • 

The last great scholastic mystic is Gerson, who lived 
from 1563 to 142^. He attempts to reduce Mystic- 
ism to an exact science, tabuhiting and classifying all 
the teaching ^f his predecessors. A viry brief summary 
of his system ^s here given. 

Gerson distinguishes symbolical, natural^ and myst- 
ical theology, confining the last c to thp method ^Vhich 
rests on inner Cfcperiences, and ^.proceeds by the 
negftive road.\ The experiences of the i^ystic have 
a great^ certainty Hhan any external reyela^jjs cai\ 
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Gerson’s psjWology may be given in outline as fol- 
lows : The iog^itive power has three faculties: (i) 
simple intelligence ^r natural light, an outflow from the 


highest intelligence, God Himself ; (2») the undersatand- 
ing, which is oji the frontier between the two worlds ; 
(3) sense-consciousness. To each of these three 
faculties answers one of the Effective faculties: (i) 
synteresis;^ (2) understcinding, rational desire ; (3) 
seflse-a^ections. To these again correspond three 
activtties\ (a) contemplation; (2) meditation;* (3) 
thought. 

Mystical theology differs from speculative (i.e, scho- 
lastic^i* in that 4nystical theology belongs to the 
affective faculties, not the cognitive,; that it does not 
depend on logic, and is therefore open even to the 
ignorant ; that it is noi open to the unbelieving, since 
it rests upon faith and love ; arfd that it brings peace, 
whereas speculation breeds unrest. 


The " means of mystical theology ” are seven : (i.) 
the call of God; (ii.) certainty that one is called to the 
conte^jp^ative. life — all are not so ; (iii.) freedoni from 
encumbrances ; (iv.) concentration of interests upon 
God ; (v.) perseverance ; (vi.) asceticiwi ; but the body 
must not be maltreated if it is to be a good servant ; 
(vii.) shutting th^eye to all sense perceptions.® 
jS ^ ^ 

^ See Appen^^ 

* The difTerence between contemplation and meditation is explained by 
all the mediaeval m7|tics. I^sditation is “discursive,” contemplation is 
** mentis in Deum suspensae elevatio.” Richard of St. Victor states the 
<^tinction epigrammaticaUy-^“ per meditationem rimamur, per contempla- 
tionem mimmnr.” (“Admiratio est actus consequeni contempla|jon«®ii 

^sublimis YeritatSs.*? — ^Ilicmias Aquinas.) | 

* Thi£ schematism is very characteristic of tl|b type ^ 

and slows its afl^ty to Indian philosophy.^ Compare “ the 
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Such teackng as this is of small vahie or interest. 
Mysticism itself becomes arid and foriy/al in the hands 
of Gerson. The whole movement was doomed to 
failure, inasmuch cas scholasticism was philosophy in 
chains, and the negative road was Mysticism blind- 
folded. No fruitful reconciliation between philosophy 
and piety could be '-thus achieved. Ihe decay of 
scholasticism ptR an end to' these attempts at com- 
promise. Henceforward the mystics cither discard 
metaphysics, and develop their theology on the devo- 
tional and ascetic side — the course which was followed 
by the later Catholic mystics; or they copy Erigena in 
his independent attitude towards tradition. 

In this Lecture we are following the line of specu- 
lative Mysticism, and we have now to consider the 
greatest of all speculative mystics, Meister Eckhart, 
who was born soon after the middle of the thirteenth 
century.^ He was a Dominican monk, prior of Erfurt 
and vicar of Thuringen, and afterwards vicar-geHeral 
for Bohemia. He preached a great deal at Cologne 
about 1325; and before this period hid come h*wO close 
relations with the Beghards and Bmthren of the Free 
Spirit — ^gpieties ^of men and women who, by their 
implicit faith in the inner light, resembled the Quakers, 
though manyo of them, as has been ^id, ^yere accused 
of immoral thCiories and practices. His teaching soon 
attracted the attention of the Inquisition, ihd some of 
his doctrines were formally condwined by the Pope in 
1329, immediately lifter his death. . 

eight^i^ path of Buddha,’’ and a hundred Mother dbitificationa in 

the aacrcd books of the Eas^ « 

^ The dat{} ustlally giyen» ia6o, to probabh^ toof kU | hut th« 
dbiaothn 
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The aim of 'Eckhart's religious philosophy is to find 

a speculative hij^is for the doctrines of the ^Church,# 
which shall at the same time satisfy the claims pf 
spiritual religion^ His aims are pirrely constrifctive, 
and he shows* a distaste for polemical coiijtroversy. 
The writc^ whom he chiefly cites by name are Dio- 
nysius, Augustine, Gregory, and Boethius; but he 
must have read Erigena, and probably Averroes, 
writers%.to whom a Catholic could hardly confess his 
obligations.^** He also frequently introduces quotations 
with the words, “ A master saith.*’ The “ master ” is 
nearly always Thomas Aquinas, to whom Eckhart 
was no doubt gfeatly indebted, though it would be 
a great mistake to sa)?, as some have done, that all 
Eckhart can be found in the Summa. For instance, 
he sets himself in opposition to Thomas about the 
** spark,” which Thomas regarded as a faculty of the 
soul, while Eckhart, in his later writings, says that 
it is uncreated.* His double object leads him into 

^ P|rof. Karl Pearson^ i^Mina^ 1886) says, “ The Mysticism of Eckhart 
owes it^®ding ideas to Averroes.” He traces the doctrine of 4 he NoOs 
voirjTiKdi from AristoUe, d^Anima, through the Arabs to Eckhart, and finds 
a close resemblance between the “prototypes” or “ideas”, ®f Eckhart 
and the “ Dinge an sich ” of Kant But Eckhart ’s*affinities"^th Plotinus 
and Hegel seem to me to be closer than those which he shows^with Aris- 
totle and Kant On the connexion with Averroes, Lasson says that while 
there is a closo* resemblance between the Eckhartian doctrine of the 

Seclengrund” s^fid Averroes* Intellectus Agens as the\iniversal principle 
of reason in all jpicn (monopsychism), they differ in this — that with Aver- 
roes personality is a phase or accident, but with Eckhart the eternal is 
immanent in the personality in such a way that the personality ibelf has 
a part in eternity Eckhart der Mystike^^ pp. 348, 349). Person- 

ality is for Eckhart the eternal ground-form of all true being, find the 
notion of Pertg^ Is the centre-|)bint of his system. He says, “ The word 
/ am a<me can tr^y spe& but God alone,” ithe individual must try to 

\ ^ 

* penh^ bas pains to proving that Eckbsrt in bis Ladn 
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some inconsistencies. Intellectually, l^lfe is drawn to- 
, wards ^ semi-pantheistic idealism ; ^is *heart makes 
him an Evangelical Christian. rBut though it is 
poss&le to find • contradictions ^in his writings, <his 
transparent intellectual honesty and his great powers 
of thought, combined with deep devoutness -and child- 
like purity of soul, malce him one of the most interest- 
ing figures in thife history of (!^hristian philosophy. 

Eckhart wrote in German ; that is to say, he wrote 
for the public, and not for the learned only. His 
desire to be intelligible to the general reader led him 
to adopt an epigrammatic antithetic stylife, and to omit 
qualifying phrases. This is one r^kson why he laid 
himself open to so many accusStions of heresy.^ 

Eckhart distinguishes between “ the Godhead ” and 
“ Gk)d.” The Godhead is the abiding potentiality of 
Being, containing within Himself all distinctions, as 
yet undeveloped. He therefore cannot be the object 
of knowledge, nor of worship, being ‘‘ Darkness ” and 
“ Formlessness,” ^ The Triune God is evolved from the 

works very largely dependent upon Aquinas. His oonclusiS^fit ^are wel- 
comed and gladly adopted by Hamack, who, lil^e Ritschl, has little sym- 
pathy witl^ the German mystics, and considers that Christian M3r$ticism is 
really “ Catholic pietyf” fe* It will never be possible,” he says, “ to-fnake 
Mysticism Protestant without fiying in the face of history and Catholi^Sshi.’* 
No one certainly would be guilty of the absurdity of “ making M3^ticisin 
Protestant” ; buf it is, I think, even more absurd to 'kaaake it (Roman) 
Catholic,** though 4 tuch a view may unite the suffrages' of Romanists and 
Neo-Kantians. See Appendix A, p. 346. * 

^ Preger (vol. iii. p. 140) says that Eckhart did naf try to be popular. 
But it is clear, I think, that he did try to m»ke his philosoj^y intelligible 
to the average educated though his teaching is less ethical and more 
speculative than that of lauler. ^ c* 

* Sometimes he speaks of the Godhead tm abQve the opposition of being 
and not being ; but nt oth^ times he regards thn Godhe^ as the univeiSa^ 
ground oi^ Substance^ of tibe ideal world. ^^ All things in God are one 
^nng.** **God is neither this nor that*’ Compare, too, the i^pioing 
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Godhead. The Son is the Word of the^ Father, His 
uttered thought and the Holy Gho^t is ** the Flower ^ 
of the Divine Tre^,” the mutual love which unites the 
Father and th^ S^n. Eckhart quotes the jvorids 
which St. Augjistine makes Christ say of Himself ; “ I 
am come^as a Word from the heart, as a ray from the 
sun, as heat^rom the fire, as fragrance from the flower, 
as a stream from a pefennial fountiin.” He insists 
tHkt tfee generation of the Son is a continual process. 

The uniwSrse is the expression of the whole thought 
of the Father ; it is the language of the Word. Eck- 
haVt loves steirtling phrases, and says boldly, “ Nature 
is the^^lower part* of the Godhead,'^ and “ Before crea- 
tion, God was not G®d.’' These statements are not 
so crudely pantheistic as they sound. He argues that 
without the Son the Father would not be God, but 
only undeveloped potentiality# of being. The three 
Persons are not merely accidents arj^ modes of the 
Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead.^ 
And so there can never have been a time when the 
Son not. But the generation of the Son neces- 
sarily involves th^ creation of an ideal world ; for the 
Son is Reason, and Reason is constituted by ^ cosmos 
of4deas. When Eckhart speaks of creation and of the 
world which had no beginning, he means, not the world 
of phenomena, but the world of ideas, in the Platonic 

passage : “ (Gottes) einfeltige natur ist von fonnen formlos, von werden 
werdelos, von wesen wesenlos, und von sachen sachelos, und darum entgeht 
sie in alien werdenden din^<A, und die endliche dinge mUssen da enden.’’ 

^ I here agree with Prege]^ against Lasson. <lt seems to me to be one of 
the most importimt and characteristic parts of Eckhart’s system, that the 
Trinity is w^ftof him (as it was for Hierotheiu) an emanation or appear- 
^ ance pf the Ab^lute. But it is not to be dem^ that there am passages in 
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sense. The ideal world is the complete expression Of 
the thought of Goi^, and is above spac^ an'd time. He 
calls it “ non-natured nature,” as opposed to diu gen 4 - 
ttfrte « natOre,” the world of phenomena.^ Eckhart’s 
doctrine here differs from that of Plotinus in a very im- 
portant particular. The Neoplatonists always thought 
of emanation as a diffusion of rays from a sun, which 
necessarily decrease in heat and brightness as they 
recede from the central focus. It follows that tlie 
second Person of the Trinity, the NoS? or'intelligence, 
is subordinate to the First, and the Third to the 
Second. But with Eckhart there is no subordinatllon. 
The Son is the pure brightness of the P'atheFs^^glory, 
and the express image of His ^Person. The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father ; the image of things 
in Him is the Son, and love for this Image is the 
Holy Ghost.” All created things abide “formless” 
(as possibilities)^ in the Aground of the Godhead, and 
all are realised in the Son. The Alexandrian Fathers, 
in identifying the Logos with the Platonic N0O9, the 
bearer of the World -Idea, had fourtd it diffN^lt to 

c 

avoid subordinating Him to the Father. Eckhart 
escapes this hereby, but in consequence his view of 
the world is more pantheistic. For his intelligible 
world is really God — it is the whole coqfent of the 
Divine mind.* 0 The question has been much debated, 

^ G)mpare Spinoea** ‘‘mthia naturata.” ^ . 

• Thr ideas are ** uilcreated creatures ” ; they are ** creaturea-in God but 
not in themselves.’’ Pregel states Eckhart’s doctrine thus ; *' Gott 4<tnkt 
sein Wesen in untergeordnete Weise nachahmbar, und der^Reflex dieses 
rienkens in dem gbttlichec^Bewusstsein/die Yoi^ellungen hievon, sind 
die Ideea.” Butin what sense Is the ideal worfd ‘*^bpKjinate"f 
Skm in Ecl&art h<^, quite a dif!et»t rekdon tlte F 
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whether Eckhart really falls into pantheism or not. 
The answer ^ects to me to depend on wha^ is the ^ 
obscurest part of his whole system — the relation of 
the. phenomenal -world to the world of ideas. • He 
offers the Christian dogma of the Incamatiop of the . 
Logos as ^ kind of explanation of the passage of the 
“prototypes” into “externality.” ^hen God “speaks” 
His ideas, the phenomenal^ world arises. This is an 
incarnation. But the process by which the soul eman- 
cipates itself ^rom the phenomenal and returns to the 
intelligible world, is also called a “ begetting of the 
Son!^ Thus the whole process is a circular one — from 
God a?fd back tct God again. Time and space, he 
says, were created witlf the world. Material things 
are outside each other, spiritual things in each other. 
But these statements do not make it clear how Eckhart 
accounts for the imperfections of the phenomenal world, 
which, he is precluded from explaining, as the Neo- 
platonists did, by a theory of emanation. Nor can 
we solve the difficulty by importing modern theories 
of evojij^n into his system. The idea of the 

which the NoOj holds to “ the One ” in Plotinus, as the follovring. sentence 
will show ; “God is for ever working in one dtemil Now ; this working 
of His b giving birth to His Son ; He bears Him at every moment. From 
this birth proceed all thin^ God has such delight therein that He uses up 
all His power in tike process! He bears Himself out of Himself into Him- 
self, He bears -Himself continually in the Son ; in lAm He speaks all 
things,** The foUowing passage from Ruysbroek is an attempt to define 
more precisely the nature of the Eckhartian Ideas : Before the tempoml 
creation God saw the creaturesis** et agnovit dishncte in seipso in alteri- 
tate quadam^^cai ^tamen omnimoda alteritate ; ^uidquid enim in Deo est 
Deus ei^,** 'Our dtemal life ifemains “perpetuo in divina essentia sine 
discretkk^** eontitmfXLy flows out “per setemam Verb! genera- 
^onem,** Ruysbrdik abo sa^ clearly that cristion is the embodiment 
of dte “ Whatever lives in the Father iiidden in ^ 

. thn boi^i lim tn. t|n,Son *in emanad^ 
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history as a gradual realisation of the Divine Person- 
. ality wp foreign fto Eckharf s thougl^. Stockl, indeed, 
tries to father upon him the doctrwie that the human 
mind is a nec^^ary organ of the self-development of 
God. But this theory cannot be found in Eckheirt. 
The “necessity” which impels God to “beget His 
Son ” is not a physical but a moral necessity. “ The 
good must needs impart itself,” he says.^ The fact 
is that his view of the world is much nearer tc\^ acdsm- 
ism than to pantheism. “ Nothing liinders ' us so 
much from the knowledge of God as time and place,” 
he says. He sees in phenomena only the negkion 
of being,, and it is not clear how he can alsd regard 
them as the abode of the immanent God.^ It would 
probably be true to say that, like most mediaeval 
thinkers, he did not feel himself obliged to give a 
permanent value to the transitory, and that the world, 
except as the temporary abode of immortal spirits, 
interested him but little. His neglect of history, includ- 
ing the earthly life of Christ, is not at all the result of 
^^epticism about the miraculous. It is simjfiijj^ due to 
the feeling that the Divine process in the “ everlasting 
Now ”* is a fa<?t qf immeasurably greater importance 
than any occurrence in the external world Can be. 

• • ’ ^ 

< ' It is true U^t Eckhart was censured lor teaching ‘*Deum sine ipso 

^ nihil ficujere posse ” ; but the notion of a real becoming oiGo^ & the human 
mind, and the attempt to solve the problem of evil on tne theoy of 
evolutionary optimism, ai^l, I am convince^, alien to his philosophy. See, 
however, on the other side, Carri^re, Die philosophise^ Weltanschauung 
der Rrformationsuit, > 

• See Lasson, Meister Eckhart, p. 351, Elkhart pjoteshi#inSojfpusly 
against the misrepresentation that he made, the j^enomenal ivoiid the 
Wesen c^God, and uses strongly acosmistic language in self-defence. Blit 
^ Hiere seems to be a inal ineontisten^ in this, side of hi^ philosophy. 
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When a religious writer is suspected of pantheism, 
we naturally turr^ to his treatment ®f the problem of^ 
evil. To the true 'pantheist all is equally divine, and 
everything for the be^t or for the wbrst, it does* not 
much matter which.^ Eckbart certainly does qot mean 
to countenance this absurd theory, but there are pas- 
sages in his writings which logically imply it ; and we 
look in vain for any elucidation, in his doctrine of sin, 
of the d*ark places in his doctrine of God.^ In fact, he 
adds very little to the Neoplatonic doctrine of the 
nature of evil. Like Dionysius, he identifies Being with 
Good, and evi?, as such, with not-being. Moral evil is 
self-wiif ; it is the Attempt, on the part of the Creature, 
to be a particular This or That outside of God^ 

But what is most distinctive in Eckhart's ethics is 
the new importance which is given to the doctrine of 
immanence.' The human soul. is^a microcosm, which in 
a manner contains all *things in itself. At the “ apex 
of the mind ” there is a Divine ‘‘ spark,” which is so 
closely akin to God that it is one with Him, and npt 

^ I a panthebt may with equal consistency call hin^self an 

optimist or ^ pessimist, or both alternately. 

* As when he says, “In God all things are one, from angel tg spider.” 
The inquisitors were not slow to lay hold of this gjrroi^ Among the twenty- 
six articles of the gravamen against Eckhart we find, “Item, in omni 
(^re, etiam malo, manifestatur et relucet csqualiter gloria Dei.” The 
Word aqualit^h the starap of true pantheism. Eckhart, fiowever, whether 
consistently^or not, firequently asserts the transcendence (X God. “ God is 
in the creat\ires, put above them.” “ He is above all nature, and is non* 
Higiself nature,” etc. In' dealing with sitty he is confronted with the. 
obvious difficulty thal if it is tl^ nature of all phenomenal things to return 
to God, from whoj^ they preceded, the process yhich he calls the birth of 
the So^ou^t logtimlly to ocoSk in every conscious individual, for all have 
a like phtnom^al^existence. He attempts to solve this puMle by the 
hypothesis of a double aspect of the new birt^l (see below). But I fear 
tncre is some justice in Professor Pearson’s comment, “Thus his phetio- 
is ahk^fed upon his practical frieology.” ' ^ 
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merely united to Him.^ In his teaching about this 

ground of the tsoul ” Eckhart wa;^ers. His earlier 
view is that it created, and only the medium by which 
God transforms us to Himself. fBut-his later doctrine 
is that i^ is uncreated, the i^imanence of the Being and 
Nature of God Himself. “ Diess Funkelein, das ist Gott,” 
he says once. This View was adopted by Ruysbroek, 
Suso, and (with modifications by) Tauler, and became 
one of their chief tenets.^ This spark is the cvgan by 
which our personality holds communion With God and 
knows Him. It is with reference to it that Eckhart 
uses the phrase which has so often bi^en quoted to 
convict him of blasphemous self-deification — “%e eye 

V 

^ Other scholastics and mystics had taught that there is a residue of the 
Godlike in man. The idea of a central point of the soul appears in 
Plotinus and Augustine, and the word scintilla had been used of this 
fiiculty before Eckhart. The “synteresis” of Alexander of Hales, Bona- 
ventura, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, was substantially the 
same. But there is this difference, that while the earlier writers r^ard 
this resemblance to God as only a residue^ Eckhart regards it as the true 
Wesen of the soul, into which all its faculties may be transformed. 

* The following passage from Amiel (p. 44 of English edition) is an 
admirable commentary on the mystical doctrine, of immaneigce : — ** The 
centre ef life is neither in thought nor in feeling nor in will, i^r even in 
consciousness, so far as it thinks, feels, or wishes. For moral truth may 
have bee® penetrated and possessed in all these ways, and escape us still. 
Deeper even than coisciaisness, there is our being itself, our veiy sub- 
stance, our nature. Only those truths which have entered Into thk last 
region, which have become ourselves, become spontaneous and involuntary, 
instinctive and imconscious, are really our life— that is^to say, some&ing 
more than our prfJperty. So long as we are able to distinguish any space 
whatever between the truth and us, we remain outside it The thought, 
the feeling, the desire, the consciousness of life, are not yet <}ulte life. But 
peace and repose can nowhere be found e^pt in life a^d in eternal life, 
and the eternal life is th^ivine life, is God. To becoi&e Divine is, then, 
the aim of life ; then only can truth be said to be ours beyond the possi- 
bility loss, because it is no kinger outside of nor in us, blit we 
are it, and it h we 5 weVmrseires are a trtuk, a will, a work of God^ 
LHieity hu become imtuie ; . the creature il one with tits 
through l^e." 
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With which I see God is the same as that with which 
He sees me.***^ The “ uncreated sp^rk ” is really the 
same as the grac^Qf God, which raises us into\ God- 
lik^ state. But uiis grace, according to Eckhar> (at 
least in his later period), is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in tl;ie soul, and transforming it so that 
'^man himselA>ecomes grace.” ^ 

The following is perhaps the most instructive pas- 
sage : *VThere is in the soul something which is above 
the sotfl, Divinie, simple, a pure nothing ; rather name- 
less than named, rather unknown than known. Of this 
I am’ accustomed to speak in my discourses. Some- 
times r^ave called* it a power, sometimes an uncreated 
light, and sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute 
and free from all names and all forms, just as God is 
free and absolute in Himself. It is higher than know- 
ledge, higher than love, higher thUn grace. For in all 
these there is still distifu^tion. In this power God doth 
blossom and flourish with all His Godhead, and the 

^ No better exposition of the religious aspect of Eckhart^s doctrine of 
immanenc^^fcn be fpund than in Principal Caird’s Introduction to thi 
Philosophy of ReligioHy pp. 244, 245, as the following extract will show : 
“There is therefore a sense in which we can say that the world of finite 
intelligence, though distinct from God, is still, ir^its i-ieal nature, one with 
Him; . TThat which God creates, and by which He reveals the hidden 
treasures of Efe wisdom and love, is still not foreign to His own infinite 
life, but one with In the knowledge of the minds thaJ know Him, in 
the s^^^^nder of the hearts that love Him, it is no paradox to affirni 
that lie knows loves Himself. As He is the origin inspiration,^ 
every true tJ^u^t and pure affection, of every experience in which We 
forge^and rise ubove^urselves, so is He also of all these the end. If in * 
one ji^t of vieW^ligsoQ is the work of man, in another it is the work of 
God, Its tme^dgnificance is not apprehended ftu we pass beyond its 
ori^l|h tiipe md in the experience of a finite spirit, tb see in it the revela- 
tion Qod Himself. In the language of Scripture, is 

^ ^ of Hb good pteasure : ill things 
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Spirit flourisheth in God. In this power the Father 
bringeth forth only-begotten Son^ as* essentially as 
in Himself; and in this light aris^ta the Holy Ghost, 
i'his) spark rejeleteth all creatures, ajid will have only 
God, simply as He is in Himself. It rests satisfied 
neither with the Father, nor with thip Son, nor with the 
Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as each 
existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied only 
with the superessential essence. It is deterr^ned to 
enter into the simple Ground, the stfU Waste, the 
Unity where no man dwelleth. Then it is satisfied in • 

the light; then it is one: it is one ia itself, aiS this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself imntovable; 
and yet by this immobility arc all things moved.” 

It is God that worketh in us both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure ; but our own nature and person- 
ality remain intact, it is plain that we could not see 
God unless cur personality reijiained distinct from the 
personality of God. Complete fusion is as destructive 
of the possibility of love and knowledge as complete 
separation.^ • c 

Eckhart gives to “ the highest reason ” * the primacy 

^ Eckhart sees f reger, vol. i. p. 421) i “ Personality in Eckji^t 

is neither the faculties, nor the form nor the essence, nor t^ 

of the Godhead, but it is rather the spirit which rites out of the ^|ssence, 
an^ is bom by ‘the irradiation of the form in the essegot, Vhicli 
fheif inth our nMure and works by its means.” The obiciyity ox 
cation is not ngi^e any less by the distinction which Eckh^ dm^li^tween 
tlte outer and inner consciousness in the personality* Th#diiter cqnscji^us* 
ness is bound up with the earthly life : to it imaged xnustteome 
through sense ; but in tip way it can have no imaged itself, ^ the 
higher consciousness is l£j>ra-temporal. 12ie potential of the soul 

is and remains sinl&s; but the personality is also uni^ to the bodily 
nature ; its guilt is that it^clines to its sinful nl^tur^ instSd of to 
* Eckhart distinguishes the intelUcius { 0 m wj^kendt 
froin the passive {Jddmdi) intellect The office of thi {OTmei is te^ppleiU. 
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among our faculties, and in his earlier period identifies 
it with “ the spark.” He asserts the absolute supremacy 
of reason more stk-gngly than anyone since ^rigena. ^ 
His language on*this> subject resembles that of ^ the 
Cambridge Platonists. " Reasonable knowledge is 
eternal life,” he say^. " How can any external revela- 
tion help me,’^he asks, unless it^ be verified by inner 
experience?' The last appeal must alvfays be to the 
deepest, part of my own being, and that is my reason.” 

* The reason ,”jie says, “presses ever upwards. It cannot 
rest content with goodness or wisdom, nor even with 
God^Himself ; .it must penetrate to the Ground from 
whence^ll goodness and wisdom spring.” 

Thus Eckhart is not oontent with the knowledge of 
God which is mediated by Christ, but aspires to pene- 
trate into the “ Divine darkness ” which -underlies the 
manifestation of the Trinity. In>fact, when he speaks 
of the imitation of CWist, he distinguishes between' 
“the way of the manhood,” which has to be followed 
by all, and “ the way of the Godhead,” which is for the 
mystic 9 ^ 1 y. In this overbold aspiration to rise “ from 
the Three to the One,” he falls into the error which we 
h^ve already noticed, and several passages “in his 
, v^rftangs advocate the quietistic self-simplification which 
b^n^ to this' scheme of perfection. The^e are sen- 
he exhorts us to strip off aU that 

peit^piioQfi tlL ^ latter, set out under the forms of time and space. In his 
Sttqisijtmrg perio4i ^^tW spark or Ganster^ the intelUctus a^ens^ diu obersU 
and seem^o be identical ; but later he says, “The 

active intelleet||;^nnot give wh%t it has not got. * It cani^ot see two 
toget^t, but only one after another. But if God wdirks in the place of 
theiactiye iniellJfet, IJe bsgeti (in the mind) TqfLay ideas in one point.” 

• 'ihht ti|^ *^apark^ bournes iopra-iational and uncreated— -the Divii^ 
twoillPielft , 
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to us from the senses, and to throw ourselves upon the 
heart of God, there to rest for ever, “ hidden from all 

r 

creaturfes.” ^ But there are many pt ier passages of an 
Opposite tendency. He tells u^ that “ the way of the 
manhood,” which, of course, includes imitation of the 
active Iffe of Christ, must be troddpn first by all ; he 
insists that in the sljate of uhion the ftrcdlties of the 
soul will act in a new and higher way, so that the 
personality is restored, nof destroyed ; and, l^tly; he 
teaches that contemplation is only the means to a 
higher activity, and that this is, in fact, its object; 

what a man has taken in by contemplation, thafi he 
pours out in love.” There is no c^)ntradiction' in the 
desire for rest combined with the desire for active 


service; for rest can only be defined as unimpeded 
activity; but in Eckhart there is, I think, a real incon- 
sistency. The traditions of his philosophy pointed 
towards withdratval from the wQrld and from outward 


occupations — towards the monkish ideal, in a word ; 
but the modern spirit was already astir within him. 


He preached in German to the general public, and his 
favourite themes are the present living operation of 
the Spirit, and *the consecration of life in the world. 


There is, he shows, no contradiction between l^4|^a€;|fve 


followii^ sentence, for instance, is in the wo^ 
aj^usf **Thoi^halt love God as He is, a non>God, a i 


Bj^us: “Thoi^halt love God as He is, a non-God, a lifn^ 
Person, a non-Fonn : He is absolute bare Unit 7 ,”,> 1^" 
'th^ry of Uie Absolute ('*the Godhead”) m disti 
these moods he wishes, like the Asiatic m^tics} to dnV 
the Infinite. He llio a^ires to abs<^te 
Is Wrick? jHe is^as £rin to |e sick as w^. IfalriewriM^ 
the nan^ God. H an ^ should be kno^edPoat---inutKe nanae 
The Wtd hai irettflrned to its pre*D^ 

5 ' 
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and the contemplative life ; the former belongs to the 
faculties of thfe soul, the latter to its essence. In com- ^ 
menting on the ^tpry of Martha and Mary, those 
faypurite types of'.activity and contemplation,^ he 'sur- 
prises us by putting Martha first. “ Mary hath chosen 
the good part; tn»t^is,” he says, “she is striving to be 
as holy as he* sister. Mary Is still at school : Martha 
has learnt her lesson. It is^ better to feed the hungry 
thafi to^ee even such visions as St. Paul saw.” “ Besser 
ein Ldbemeistfer als tausend Lesemeister." He dis- 
courages monkish religiosity and external badges of 
sainfliness — avoid everything peculiar,” he says, “ in 
dress, fcOd, and language.” “ You need not go into a 
desert and fast; a crowd is often more lonely than a 
wilderness, and small things harder to do than great.” 

“ What is the good of the dead bones of saints ? ” he 
asks, in the spirit of a sixteenth cdntury reformer^ “ the^ 
dead can neither give Hbr take.” ^ This double'*ds^ct 

^ Many passages might be quoted. The ordinary conclusion is that Mary 
chose the better part, because activity is confined to this life, while con- 
templation lasts for ever. Augustine treats the story of Leah Hand Rachel 
in the samfvVay (Canira Faust, Manich, xxii. 52); “ Lia interpaetatur 
Laborans, JRachel autem Visum principium, sive Verbum ex quo videtur 
principium. Actio ergo humanse mortalisque vitae . . . ipsa est Lia prior 
uxor Jacob J ac per hoc et infirmis oculis fuisrp co^memoratur, Spes 
vero^S^e^ee ^ontemplationis Dei, habens certam et delectabilem intelli- 
gently veritatis^ est Rachel, unde etiam dicitur bona facie et pulcra 
spe^^^ etc. » ^ ^ 

i Mor^ve^jflW % never tired of insisting that the ffY.V is everythiig. 

cannot go wrong,’* he says. “ With the will f 
am d^yerythiqgJ^'^Love resides in the will — the more wilier the more 
ov4’*^;1^‘TheiC3S^otliing evil^but the evil will, of whicl^ sin is 
tppe^Mce.” ^ value of humasr life depen^ entirely ory the 
vhicjl t sets beiy itself ** This over-insistence bn p^ty of in|entio;i?^ias 
iie weU^ the beginning, virtu<<, ii no doubt conndrted with 

Si i&d importance to the world of time } he iticf 
it do# logicik% lead t^^dnomianism. His doctrm 
y l^wmrks no valud in themsefm differs fifosn those of 
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of Eckhart’s teaching makes him particularly interest- 
ing; he seems tp stand on the dividing-line between 
mediaeval and modem Christianityi^' 

Eike other mystics, he insists that love, when per- 
fect, is independent of the hope of reward, and he 
shows great freedom in handling P^i^gatoiy, Hell, and 
Heaven. They arS states, not places; separation 
from God is the misery of hell, and each* man is his 
own judge. “We would spiritualise everything,*'' he 
says, with especial reference to Holy Scripture.^" 

In comparing the Mysticism of Eckhart with that of • 
his predecessors, from Dionysius downwards, and 6f the 
scholastics down to Gefson, we find an obviotrs change 
in the disappearance of the long ladders of ascent, the 
graduated scales of virtues, faculties, and states of 
mind, which*' fill so large a place in those systems. 
Thesj .lists are the neural product of the imagination, 
when nt plays upon the theory of emanation. But 
with Eckhart, as we have seen, the fundamental truth 
is the immanence of God Himself, not in the faculties, 
but ^in the ground of the soul. The “ spai'Jc of the 
soul ** is for liim really “ divinae particula aurae.** “ God 
begets His Son in, me,” he is fond of saying: and there 

and Bernard, which have a superficial resemblance to ft. Eckhart i^ally 
regards the Catholic doctrine of good works muqji asoSt«.Paul treated the 
Pharisaic legalj^ ; but he b as unconscious of the widdining gulf Which had 
^already openeh between Teutonic and Latin Christianity, aypf/ihe dberidit 
which hb own writings were to help to bring updn'the monkbtf view of 
■fife. 'o 

^ As an example of Us free handling of the Old Testament, I maj' quote, 
not suppose that when God made Beaven and earth and aU :thJngs, 
He made one thing to-day and another to-morrow, ftfosca 8j|yi| sq, of 
course, but he knew better ; he only wrot^at for the sake of the j^pulace, 
not have iuderst<;H||^ othen!dt^ God ^ 
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is no doubt Aat, relying on a verse in the seventeentl 
chapter of St. John, he regards this “begettjpg” a 
analogous to the eternal generation of the Son.^ Thi 
birth of the Son in the? soul has a douTsle aspect— th( 

“ eternal birth,” which is unconscious and inalienable, 
but which nbt^ confer blessedness, being commor 

to good and bad alike ; ^nd the assiipilation of tht 
faculties of the soul by the pervading presence 
Christ, dr in other words by grace, “ quae lux quaedam 
deiformis est,”*ais Ruysbroek says. The deification oi 
our nature is therefore a thing to be striven for, and 
not given comjflete to start with ; but it is important 
to observe that T^ckhart places no intermediaries 
between man and God.* “The Word is very nigh 
thee,” nearer than any object of sense, and any human 
institutions ; sink into thyself, and thou wilt fiiW Him. 
The heavenly and earthly hierarchies of Dionysius, 
with the reverence for the priesthood which was built 
upon them, have no significance for Eckhart. In this 
as in other ways, he is a precursor of the Reformation. 

With Ifckhart I end this Lecture on the speculative 
Mysticism of the Middle Ages. His successors, Ruys- 
broek, Suso, and Tauler, much as they resemble him 
in their general • teaching, differ from him in this, that 
with none Jot J:hem is the intellectual, philosophical 

1 Cader seynen sun in mir gebirt, da byn ic^ der selb sun 

und nitt eyn ander.*^ 

* So Hennann of Fritslar says tiiat the soul has two feces, the one turned 
towards this world, the other immediately to -ft In the latter God 
flows ai^ shines eternally, wheSier man is conscious of it or not. It is 
therefoiw^aecordii^t to maQ’%nature as po^essed of this Divine ground, to 
his or^^kal ; and eve&ux hell the sufiering there has its source 

the con||mdicd6n of ^ indesti^l^ble tendency. See 

an^tlw fame teaching in Tanler, p. i4s* ^ 




side of priinaiy importance, They added nothing of 
value (0 the speculative system of Echhart; theif 
iysticism was primarily a nli^'Df tk krt or a 


rule of life, It' is this side of' Mysticism to which I 
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Macarius, 

“ Thou comest not, thou goest not ; 

Thou wert not, wilt not be; 

Eternity is but a thought 
By which we think of Thee.” 

' Faber, 

' » 

“ Werd als ein Kind, werj} taub und blind, 

Dein eignes Icht muss werden nicht ; 

All Iclit, all Nicht treib feme nur ; 

Lafs Statt, lass Zeit, auch Bild lass well, 

Geh ohne Weg den schmalen Steg, 

So kommst'du auf der WUste Spur. 

0 Seele mein, aus Gott geh ein, 

Sink als ein Icht in Gottes Nicht, , ^ 

Sink in die ungegrllndte Fluth. 

Flich ich von Dir, du kommst zu mir, 

Verlass ich mich, so find ich Dich, 

0 Uberwesentliches Gut ! ” ‘ . •' 

Mediaval German Hymn* 
c 

Quid caelo dabicius? quantum est quo veneat omne? 
Impendendus homo est, Dettti'eise ut possit in ipso.” 

Manilius, 



‘LECTURE V 

* 

Practical and Devotional Mysticism 
• • » 

“ We al>, with unvalled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
transformed into the same image, from glory to glory,”— 2 COR. iii. 1 8 . 

The school o£ Eckhart ^ in the fourteenth century pro- 
duced the brightgit cluster of names in the history of 
Mysticism. In Ruysbroek, Suso, Tauler, and the 
author of the Theologia Germanica we see introspective 
Mysticism at its best. This must not*be understood 
to mean that they improved^ «pon the philosophical 
system of Eckhart, or that they are entirely free from 
the dangerous tendencies which have been found in his 
works. On the speculative side they added nothing of 
value, and none of them rivals Eckhart in clearness of 
intellect. But we find in them an unfaltering con- 
viction that our communion with (^od, must be a fact 
of experience, ai<S nipt^enly a philosophical theory. 
With the# mo^t intense earnestness they sgt themselves 
to live through the mysteries of the spiritual life, as the 
only way to understand and prove them> Suso and 

,, - 4 ; • 

^ The indebtedness of the folirteenth century mystics to Eckhart is now 
generally recognised, at any sate in Germany ; lut before Pfeifier’s work 
his na^e had been allowed to^fiinto most undeserved obscurity. This 
^n^llm iult of his Molars in spite of Papal condonation 

^^of Ins writir^ speak of pkhart with the revereo^- as the 
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Tauler both passed through deep waters; the history 
of their inner lives is a record of heroic* struggle and 
^suffering^ The personality of the py^n is part of their 
message, a statement which could hardly be made 
pf Dionysiil^or Erigena, perhaps not of Eckhart 
himself. " 

John of Ruy shrank, “doctor ;iecstati{:us/^ as the 
Church allowed him to be (Called, was born in 1293, 
and died in 1381. He was prior of the conyent of 
Griinthal, in the forest of Soignies, whpre* he wrote 
most of his mystical treatises, under the direct 
guidance, as he believed, of the Holy Spirit. He 'was 
the object of great veneration in th^, later pact of his 
life. Ruysbroek was not a learned man, or a clear 
thinker.^ He knew Dionysius, St. Augustine, and 
Eckhart, and was no doubt acquainted with some of 
the other mystical wri^rs ; but he does not write like 
a scholar or a man of letters. He resembles Sujo in 
being more emotional and less speculative than most 
^of the German school. 

Ruysbroek reverts to the mystical tradition, par- 
tially ^broken by Eckhart, of arranging almost all his 
topics in three ^ or seven divisions, often forming a 
progressive scale. Vor inst^o^ in^bei treatise “On 
the Seven Grades of Love,” we |iave the following series, 
which he calls the “Ladder of Love”: l^i) goodwill; 
(2) voluntary poverty; (3) chastity; (4) humility; 
^5) desire for the glory of God ;; (6) Divine contempla- 
tion, which has thyee properties — intuition, purity of 

* “ Vk « ferunt devotus scd parum lit|ifetus,”(;say8 the T^ftaae 

(ap. Riigbrnrhiuft cui|.id}ota tsstt** , 
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spirit, and nudity of mind ; (7) the meffatle, unname- 
able transcendence of all knowledge and thought. 
This arbitrary si^matism is the weakest^part of 
Ruysbroek*s writing.^, which contain many •deep 
thoughts.. His\ chief work, Or do spi^ualium nup^ 
tiarum, is one of the most complete charts of the 
mystic^s progress Which exist. ♦ The three stages 
are here the active life {vita actuos^y the internal, 
elc^rat^, or affective life, to which all are not caUed, 
and the Vintfemplative life, to which only a few can 
attain. The three parts of the soul, sensitive, rational, 
and spiritual, .correspond to these three stages. The 
motto of the acti^ life is the text, “ Ecce spdnsus venit ; 
exite obviam ei!' Tha Bridegroom “ comes ” three 
times He came in the flesh ; He comes into us by 
grace; and He will come to judgment •We must ‘*go 
out to meet Him,” by the thiiee virtues of humility, 
loveyu and justice : these are the three virtues which 
support the fabric of the active life. The ground of 
all the virtues is humility ; thence proceed, in ordef, 
obediente, renunciation of our own will, patience, 
gentleness, piety, sympathy, bountifulness, strength 
and impulse for all virtues, sobernj'ss and temfierance, 
chastity. “ This^s th^ ^^active life, which is necessary 
for us all, if^we wish to follow Christ, ^nd to reign ^ 
with Him in 41 is everlasting kingdom.” 

Above the active rises the inner life. This has three 
parts. Our intellect must be enlightened with super- 
natural clearness ; we^must behold Ae inner coming of 
thp Brideg|pom, that i^^e eternal truth ; we “ go 
^out/%roin exthrior to the inner^iftij 
to the ^ridegroochi to enjoy un|on,iii£h ^||i^ity. % 
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'' Finally, tlie spirit rises from the inner to the con- 
'' templative life. When we rise above ourselves, and 
m our a^ent to God are made so s^ple that the love 
which embraces tis is occupied only with itself, above 
the practice ^bi^ll the virtues, then we^^are transformed 
and die in God to ourselves and to all separate in- 
dividuality.” God ufiites us with ‘^Himself in eternal 
love, which is Himself. “ In this embrace and essential 
unity with God all devout and inward spirits are one 
with God by living immersion and melting ''away into 
Him ; they are by grace one and the same thing with 
Him, because the same essence is in •'both.” ‘‘For 
what we are, that we intently con te<o plate; aftd what; 
we contemplate, that we are ^ for our mind, our life, 
and our essence are simply lifted up and united to the 
very truth, which is God. Wherefore in this simple 
and intent contemplatipn we are one life and one 
spirit with God. And this I call the contemplative 
life. In this highest stage the soul is united to God 
without means ; it sinks into the vast darkness of 
the Godhead.” In this abyss, he ^ays, following his 
authorities, “ the Persons of the Trinity transcend 
themsehres ” ; “ is only the ete^al essence, which 
is the substance of the Divide Persais, where we are 
/all one andr uncreated, according to oiy: prototypes.” 
Here, “ so far ^ distinction of persons gbes, there is no 
more God rfor creature ” ; “ we have lost ourselves and 
teen melted away into the unkjiown darkness.” And 
yet we remain cfternally disti||}ct from God. The 
creature remains a creature, ai^d losel not ijs cre^rii**^" 
liute^^l^ We must be consciouag^of ourselves in (jod,v 
^ of ourselves in owscives. iFpr eternal 
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life consists In the knowledge of God, and* there can be 
no knowledge without self-consciousqess. If we could ' 
be blessed without knowing it, a stone, wfcich has 
iK> consciousnei», might be blessed. • , » 

Ruysbroek, if^is plain, had no qualiW^n using the 
old mystiqgj language without qualification. This is 
the more remarkalie, because he*was fully aware of the 
disastrous consequences which follow from the method 
of negation and self-deification. For Ruysbroek was 
an eam^ Reformer of abuses. He spares no one — 
pqpes, bishops, monks, and the laity are lashed in 
vigorous language for their secularity, covetousness, 
and other faults^ but perhaps his sharpest castigation 
is reserved for the false? mystics. ' There are some, he 
says, who mistake mere laziness for holy abstraction ; 
others give the rein to “ spiritual sfilf-indtdgence ” ; 
others neglect all religious eiftrcises ; others fall into 
antinomianism, and “ think '^hat nothing is forbidden 
to them” — “they will gratify any appetite which in- 
terrupts their contemplation ” : these are “ by far the 
worst 8 f all.” • "There is another error,” he proceeds, 
" of those who like to call themselves ‘ theopaths.’ 
They take every impulse to be pivine, and 1-epudiate 
ah responsibilitjr Most of them live in inert sloth.” 
As a corrective to these errors, he very rightly says, 
“ Christ mus^ be the rule and pattejn of all our lives ” ; 
but he does not see that there is a deep inconsistency 
between the imitatiqp of Christ as the living way \o 
the #athfer, and th« “ negative r«ad ” which leads to 
vacahcy.*# ^ 

Rtt^sWoelr?* latest foterpreter, is &t too ieoi^fi^Dtaqr 
W tl^ imdovments of bb fenow-CDuab^ni^ 
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Hfenry Suso, wliose autobiography is a document of 
unique importance for the psychology of Mysticism, 
was bori^ in 1295.^ Intellectualljr^' he is 51 disciple 
of^ Ec 5 khart,rwhon! he understands; better than Ruys^ 

^ broek ; but hi^fe and character are hiore like those 
of the Spanish mystics, especially St. J\i;>n of the 
Cross. The te^ct whfth is most dhen in his mouth 
is, “ Where I am, there shall also My servant be ” ; 
which he interprets to mean that only thostf who 
have embraced to the full the fellowship® of Christ's 
sufferings, can hope to be united to Him in glofy. 

“ No cross, no crown,” is the law of lifef which Suso 
accepts in all the severity of its iVteral meaning. 
The story of the terrible penahces which he inflicted 
on himself for part of his life is painful and almost 
repulsiveHo reay; but they have nothing in common 
with the ostentatious*' self-torture of the fakit* 
Suso’s deeply affectionaf^ and poetical tenjperament, 
with its strong human loves and sympathies, made 
the life of the cloister very difficult for him. He 
accepted it as the highest life, and strove to c&nform 
himself to its ideals ; and when, after sixteen years 
of cruel Austerities, he felt that his" “ refractory body ” 
was finally tamed, he discontinued hfe mortifications, 

poss^dait un des pfus sages, des plus exacts, ct des pte subtils organes 
philosophiques qui aietit^mais exists. He thinks it* marvellous that 
*'il salt, k son ins^ le platonlsme dc la Gr^c&, l^k^spuhsme de la Perse, le 
brahmanisme de Tlnde et le bouddhisme de Thibet,” etc. In reality, 
RuysbnM^ gets all his plulosophy from B^khait, and hi% manner of 
expounding it shows no abgprmal acuteness. But Ma^terlin^’s ^ 

Lp Trhor des Humbles contains some good^ things— verity 
mystiques ilc peuvent ni vieillir ni mourir. . ^ . Uiie oeuw ne vieilUt 
qu’en prpfiortiqn de son antimysticisme.” ^ ^ 

^ 8t> PiNger, probably rigb^ Noadc plaeiet bis Irfith yffm inter* 
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and >entere 4 upon a career active usefulness. In 
this he had still heavier cros^s to 'carry, for he 
was persecuted a^^d falsely accused, while th^ spiritual 
consolations which had cheered him inyhis ^eariy 
struggles, were\often withdrawn. Injferfs old age, 
shortly before his death in 1365, h^ published the 
history of ?i?s life, ^hich is one erf the most interesting 
and charming of all aulobiographies. Suso’s literary 
gift i^.very remarkable. UnlikeT most ecstatic mystics, 
who 'decSk^e^ on each occasion that “ tongue cannot 
utter” their experiences, Suso’s store of glowing and 
vivid language never fails. The hunger and thirst of 
the soul for Gojl. and the answering love of Christ 
manifested in the inner^man, have never found a more 
pure and beautiful expression. In the hope of in- 
ducing more readers to become acquainted with ^is 
gpm of mediaeval literature, I ^vill give a few extracts 
frbm its pages. 

“ The ^rvitor of ^he eternal Wisdom,” as he calls 
himself throughout the book, made the first beginning 
of his •perfect conversion to God in his eighteenth 
yibar. Before that, he had lived as others live, Content 
to avoid deadly sin ; but all the tipie he had felt a 
gnawing reproa^l^ within him. 'rtien came the tempta- 
tion to be icon tent with gradual progress, and to “treat 
himself wellV But “ the eternal Wisdom ” said to 
him, “ He who sqdcs with tender treatment to conquer 
a rigfractory body, wants common sense. If thou art 
min<l|d forsake ^ 1 , do so to fpod purpose ” The 
9tem was obeyed.' Very soon— it is th;e 

^ Die asceticism which t^ras pnu:tised by Suso^ rfui (t^oiigh to 

a ^(^;ree| by'Te^n ^ enjoined by them a necesm^ |ia^t of a^ 
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usual experience W asq^tic mystics — he ^s entour* 

^ aged by rapturous visions. One such, wlMch came' to 
him on vjt. Agnes’ Day, he thus df^cnbes : — It was 
without or 'mode, but contained .^ithin itself the 
most entrancit^g delight. His heart Uais athirst and 
yet satisfied.' It was a breaking forth of th^ sweetness 
of eternal life, felt as^ present in tj^e stillness of con- 
templation. Whether he was in the body or out of 
the body, he knew not.” It lasted about an hour arid 
a half ; but gleams of its light continued 'Jto visit him 
at intervals for some time after. 

Suso’s loving nature, like Augustine’a, needed an 
object of affection. His imaginatj^p concdhtrated 
itself upon the eterna^ Wisdom, personified in the 
Book of Proverbs in female form as a loving ipistress, 
and the thought came often to him, “ Truly thou 
shouldest make trial of - t^y fortune, whether this high 
mistress, of 'whom thou- hast heard so much, will 
become thy love; for in truth thy wild young heart 
will not remain without a love.” Then in a vision he 
saw her, radiant in form, rich in wisdom,, and oversow- 
ing with love ; it is she who touches the summit of tfes 
heavens,' and the depths of the al?yss, who spreads 
herself from end to end, mightily and , sweetly dispos- 
ing all thing%, And she chrtw nigh to l)im lovingly, ' 
and satd to him sweetly, “My son, 'live me thy 
jieart” 

"At ^lhis season Siere came io|o Ws soul a flame of 
intense fire, vduch miade his heart l>ur|, wjth SHvine 
love.^ And as a “love token,” he cuf'd^p in his 

hph fife" kiU «u posaim*, not our flesh sad blood.” ai ’ 
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bi^L^ the |iame of Jesus, so that Ihe marks of the 
letters temped all his life, "about th,^ length of a .., 
fin|%ioint/' \ ^ ^ 

Anpthef ltii|ie^ he saw a vision of, angd^ an<} be- 
sought one of tSJgm to show him the of God's 

secret dwelling in the soul. An -^mgel ^nswerec^ 

" Cast the^a joyqus glance into thyself, and see how 
God plays His play of love with thy loA^ng soul.” He 
loekec^ immediately, and saw that his body over his 
heart • waU^^® clear as crystal, and that in the centre 
was sitting tranquilly, in lovely form, the eternal 
Wfedom, beside whom sat, full of heavenly longing, 
the senator's own^soul, which leaning lovingly towards 
God^s side, andT^ encircled by His arms, lay pressed 
close to His heart. ^ 

In another vision he saw " the blessed master' Eif k- 
hart,” who had lately died in d^favour with the rulers 
of the Church. " He signifi^ to the servitor that he 
was in exceeding glory, and that his soul was quite 
transformed^ and made Godlike in God.” In answer 
to queitions, " the blessed Master” told ^ him that 
" #ords canflot tell the manner in which those p*er§ons 
dwell in God who hkve really det%ched themselves 
from the world, j^d thlt the way to attain this detach- 
ment is , to die to self, , and to maintain unruffled 
patience witl^all men.” 

Very touching ^is the vision of the .Holy Child 
vhi(|i caioae ;to ^im in church oh Candlemai^, Pay. 
Knehlipg do^ in f^nt of the Virgin, w|ho appeared 
tp him, “ ^ pllyed her to show him ffie Child, and to 
, suffer to lliss it. ^hen she ki^ly pfii^ed it to 

hi^hife' ici^d^Tit his arms and received the be}oved 
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Ctoe. He oonteliiplated its beautiful little 
kissed its tenc^r little mouth, and he gaze^ 
jigain" at^all the infant members the heavenlj^ f ifea- 
swe.^, lifting up his eyes, he uttered a pry of 

amazemer^N^i^t He who bears up^the heavens is 
|o ^eat,^and^yet so Small, sa beautiful, in heaven 
and so childlike on e^h. And as^ the, Efivine lilf'ant 
moved him, sb did he aef toward it, ^low singing 
now weeping, till al last* he gave it back >,to its 
mother.” - ^ 

^ When at last he was warned by an angel, he says, 
to discontioue his austerities, he spent ^several wet^ks 
pleasantly,” often weeping for aj thp thought 
of the grievotis sufferings whiph he had undergone, 
3ut his repose was soon disturbed. One. day, as he 
sat ^meditating, on ‘‘life as a warfare,” he saw ^vision 
of a comely youth, whg^vvested him in the attiro of k 
knight,^ saj^g to jiim, “ Hearken, sir knight 1 Hitherto 
thou hast been a squire; now Gk)d wills thee to be 
a kqight. And thou shalt have fighting enough!” 
Suso cried, “ Alas, my God ! what art Thou ai)aut to 
^o Jinto me ? I thought that I had had enough by 
this timo. Show; me how much suffering I have before 
me.” The Lord said, “ It is "bettei^for j^ee hot to 
know* Nevertheless I will ^ tell thee of three things. 
Hitherto thou hast stricken thyself. I will strike 

^ f ■ ' ■ • > A 

It ||B^ be very intei^s^ng to traoo|he ii^aeHce of the chivalhc iae|i 
cm rel^^us Mysticism, Chivalry, the won^p ^ idealised wom^nhooc^ 
is itself ilJhyskpd cult,;and its rel^pn tc^Wligiou^Mystici^ 
throughout the ^IX^e Com^” and ‘'Vita Nuo^” (see espepl||d)y 
thOfiacompa^le paragraph whii^ conclude diis ^ter), the sonpi^ 

of M. An^o ttanihl^ by Wordsuro^, ** No mcml tfiese eyei 

baWd**';^ V ■ ■ ' . ' ' 

0 
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thA »nd tiou shalt suffer^ publicljS^yhe •loss of thy 

goojilaihe, |^Secondly, where thou shalt 4 ook for love 
and^pi ^fuln ess, th§re shalt thou find treactery ancF 
suffering *I^ih5(^,1[iith^ thoujiast floated^ DVinS 
s weetftess, jn the sea ; this wiljyi now with- 

draw from feee, "and thou shalt 'star^ and wither. 4^ 
Thou shalt ^e ^fors^en both by^God and the world, 
and whatever V thou shaW take in hand to comfort th^ 
shall ccyne to nought.” The servitor threw himself on 
the grt)ui!lk5^<j^th arms outstretched to form a cross, 
and prayed in agony that thiS great mis^ery might not 
fall^upon hin\ tlien a voice said to him, “Be of 
good cheer, | \^1 be with thee and aid thee 4o 
overcome.” > 

' The next chapters show how this visiop or pre- 
sentiment was verified. The journeys which he new 
took ®tpose^ him to frequqx& dangers, both from 
robbers and from' lawless men who Hhted the monks. 
One adventure with a murderer is told with delightful 
simplicity and vividness. Suso remains throughout 
his life 4 ;horoughly human, and, hard as his lot had 
been, he is in an agony of fear at the prospect of a 
violent death^ The story of the c^utlaw confessing to 
the trembling in<jpk besides other crimes, he had 
once pushed mto the Rhine a priest v\^o had just 
heard his con:^siQn, and how the wife of the assassin 
coipforted Suso wl|pn he was about to drop-down from 
fright, form% a quISnt interlude in the llintV 
mo^ grievous trial ait^teSkl V bim. 

^ 1 ^ work, he lab^tired much t^ 

^recmijj^- ; knd ^ ^pretended pwifent, whose 
insir^ntj^^.)^ detected^ levengedf herself by a 
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slander whi^h alfiost ruined him.^ Happily, theT clniefE 
of his ordei^ whose verdict he had greatly drefjded 
'tomple^ly exonerated him, aftero^ full investigation, 
SLndc his ^Qfeist years i^em to h^ve hf^s^f^peaceful and 
happy. The. clcfeing ^ chapters of t^ Life^ are ' taker 
up by some ^ery interesting conversatkms with his 
spiritual “ daughter,*^ Elizabeth St^glin, who wished o,tc 

■f* Q, / ■ 

understand the obscurer doctwnes of Mysticism. She 
asks him about the 'doctrine of the Trinity, whictf he 
.expounds on the general lines of Eckha^^' theologyc 
She, however, rememberS some of the bold^ phrases 
in Eckhart, and says, “But there are o some who say 
tiiat, in order to attain to perfect unton, we must divest 
ourselves of ’ God, and turn only to the inwardly- 
shining lip^ht.” “ That is false,'" replies Suso, “ if the 
w«rds are taken in their ordinary sense. But the 
common » belief about^^od, that He is a great Task- 
master, whose function is to reward and punish, is cast 
out by perfect love ; and in this sense the spiritual 
man does divest himself of God, as conceived of by the 
vulgar. ' Again, in the highest state of unions the soul 
takes no note of the Persons separately ; for it is not the 
Divind" Persons^ ta|<en singly that ^confer bliss, but the 
Thr^ in One.” Suso here gives a really valuable turn 
to one of E^hart’s rashest theses. “ W/^ere is heaven ? ” 
asks his pupil next “ The intellectual^ where*' is the 

^ Nothing ifi the book is more touching than the scene when the baby, 
^ deae^id by its mother, Snso’s J^lse SLUtuser, is bright to him. Suso takes 
the ckild in his^ arms, and weeps over it wM affectionate words, while 
in&nt smilesf up at hifn. In spite of th# calumny which he knew^was 
^ing spM^ whcr&rcT it would mosth^jure him, lie in^ts on paying ibr 


child’s maim 
Italian mystic 



ice, rather leave it f;o die firifta The 

the authbl of a beauthfu| ^y<^nttl i^llk^ 
calumniated £oi a 4fdli 
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rep^i"^‘is essentially-existing unnamj^ble nothing- 
ness. So we must call it, because \Ve can discover n^ 
mod,e^otJbtin^ ufiSer which to conceive o^it. ^ But 
though it s^emsrjo us*to be no-thing, it deserves to be 
called soidetbing'tather than nothing.^ Suso, we see, 
follows Dioiiysius, but with this jjroviso. The maiden 
rittw asks hini to giv^ he> a figure or im^ge of the self- 
evolutipn of the Trinity^ a.nd he gives her the figure of 
concentric circles, such as appear when we throw a 
stone into "a^ond. ' "^But,” ,h<p adds, “ this is as unlike 
the^ formless trutifi as a black Moor is "unlike the 
beautiful sun.”* Soon after, the holy maiden died, and 
Suso saw her in<B vision, radiant and full of heavenly 
joy, showing him how, guided by his counsels, she had 
found everlasting bliss. When he came to himself^he 
said, Ah, God I blessed is th^e man who strives after 
Thee alone ! He may well be content to suf5(er, who^ 
pains Thou rewardest thus. God help us to rejoice rh 
this maiden, and in all His dear friends, and to enjoy 
His Divine countenance eternally ! ” So ends Suso’s 
autobiography. * His other chief work, a Diatogue 
between the eternal Wisdom and the Servitqf, is a 
prose poem of great beauty, the te!hor of which may 
be inferred from# the above extracts from the Life. 
Susp believed the Divine Wisdom *had indeed 
spoken througjf his pen ; and few, I think, will accuse 
him of arrogance for the words which conclude^ the . 
Diaio^e. ‘‘ Wfeosoevei will read |hese wijfi tings of 
niipe in a right^ spiriv c^n hardly fail to be stirred 
In h|^ to fervent loye, or to new* 

Oiirsting for God, to 
de^e$'^tt0^| and '^1^ of Mm 
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spiritual aspiration by which the soul is^*renewe<V in 
grace ” 

c. John N^uler was born at Strasobu^ about 300, 
and enter^ a Dominican convent ip 1315* After 
studying <at Cologne tod Paris, he rdiumed to Strass- 
burg, where, as a Dominican, he was allow^ to officiate 
as a priest, although the town <wasrinvolved in the grdSt 
interdict of 1324. In 1339, however, he had to fly 
to Basel, which was the headquarters of thq , revivalist 
society who called themselves “ the Frieii3s of God.” 
About 1346 he returned to Strassburg, and jvas 
devoted in his ministrations during the black death ” 
in I 348. He appears to have been strongly influenced 
by one of the Friends of God, a mysterious layman, 
w^ has been identified, probably wrongly, with 
Nicholas of Basel,^ and, according to some, dated his 
conversion ” from his acquaintance with this saintly 
man. Tauler continued to preach to crowded con- 
gregations till his death in 1361. 

Tauler is a thinker as well as a preacher. Though 
in nfost points his teaching is identical witti that of 
Eckhast,® he treats all questions in an independent 
manner, and sometimes, as for instance in his doctrine 
about the uncreated ground of the soul,® he diflers from 

^ By Schmidt, whose researches formed the basis of seversU popular 
accounts of Taulcr’s life. Preger and Denifle lx)th rej^ the identification 
of the mysteifious stranger with Nicholas ; Denifle doubts his existence 
“ altdg<ither. The suliject is very fully discusUd by freger. 

*Tauler was well read in the earliea mysdcsn He cites ProcluSj 
Augustine (flnequently)t Diopysius, Bernard, and the Victorines ; alsc 
Ar^oUe and Aquinas. ' 

"■t' * Tauler adhere to the doctrine ^f ^*imcx^ted hut he 

that it must elways act upon through the ine^lum pi the^ cteate^ 
gtoundu" He evidently cohridered doc^ 

rtMmtheiAic. . See bdown 7?. 18;^ . V' r-. 
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his master* There is also a perceptible Change in the 
stress laid; upon certain parts of Ae system, which 
brings Taiiler nearer than Eckhart to the ^vines df 
jthe Reformation. Ip particular, his* sensf/of »in is 
too deep for hire^ to be satisfied with the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of its negativity, which latf Eckhart into 
difficulties.^ * 

* • t 

The little book called the German Theology^ by an 
unknown author, also belongs to Ihe school of Eckhart. 
It is *one ^ the most precious treasures of devotional 
literatureji and deserves to be better known than it is 
in *this countsy. In some ways it is superior to the 
famous treatise ot i Kempis, On the Imitation of Christy 
since the self-centred individualism is less prominent. 
The author thoroughly understands Eckhart, but his 
object is not to view everything sub specie cetemit^ydsy 
but to give a practical religto^is turn to his master's 
speculations. His teaching is closely in accordance 
witlv that of Tauler, whom he quotes as an authority, 
and whom he joins in denouncing the followers of 
the ‘‘ false light,” the erratic mystics of the fourteenth 
century. 

, The practical theology of these four. German* mystics 
of the fourteenth century — Ruysbroek, Suso, Tauler, 
and the writer ^of the German Theology so similar 
that it is jylsible to consider it in detail without 
taking each^ author separately. It is the crowning 
achievement of Christian Mysticism before the Reforma- 
tion ; ahjl, except ir^ the English® Platonists of the 

* la my climate of ToMler’s doctn&e, I have made no use of 

the of the if Christ, yhicl^ Noack caitehis 

^ of his The work is not by Ta^er, 
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seventeenth 'century, we shall not find anywhere a 
r sounder and more complete scheme of doctrine built 
ilpon thk foundation. r 

The di^nction drawn by Eck^jart between the Goi^ 
head and God is maintained in the Qerntan Theology ^ 
and by RuysbK^ek. The latter, as we have seen,^ 
does not shrink front following the path of analysis 
to the end, and says plainly that in the Abyss there 
is no distinction of !Divine and human persons, but 
only the eternal essence. Tauler also "bjjds us' “ put 
out into the deep, and let down our nets ” ; but 
his ‘‘ deep ” is in the heart, not in c the intellect. 
“ My children, you should not ask c^ut these great 
high problems,” he says ; and he prefers not to 
talk much about them, “for no teacher can teach 
wk*!.t he has <^not lived through himself.” Still he 
speaks, like Dionysius* . and Eckhart, of the “Divine 
darkness,” “ the nameless, formless nothing,” “ the 
wild waste,” and so forth; and says of God that 
He is “the Unity in which all multiplicity is tran- 
scended,” and that in Him are gathered up both 
beconiing and being, eternal rest and eternal motion. 
In this tleiepest groijnd, he says, the Three Persons are 
implicit, not explicit The Son is the Form of all 
forms, to which the “eternal, reasonalJle form ^eated 
i after God's, image” (the Idea of mankm^) longs to be 
conformed. ^ ' 

® The creation of the world, according to Tauler, is 
rather consonaht with than neo^sary to the nature of 
God. The world, before it became actual^ existed in 
itMidea in God, and this world® was set forth by 

p. <70. 
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means -of th« Trinity. It is in the Son thsft the Ideas ' 
exist “from all eternity.” The Ide^s are said to be 
“living,” that is, tlj^cy work as forms, and ^ter th^ 
creation of matter act gts universals above and^ things*! 
Tauler is .careful Jo show that he is not a pantheist. 
“ God is theJBeing of all beings,” he sa^s ; *^htxt He is 
n#fie of all things.” ^ God is all,®but all is not God; 
He far transcends the universe in which He is 
immanent 

We*look 5^5 Vain to Tauler for an explanation of the 
obscurest point in Eckhart’s philosophy, as to the 
relations of the phenomenal to the real. We want 
clearer evidence J|ifat temporal existence is not regarded 
as something illusory or accidehtal, an error which may 
be inconsistent with the theory of immanence as taught 
by the school of Eckhart, but wl^ich is toa closely alt^H 
with other parts of their scheme# 

The indwelling of God in the soul is the real centre 
of Tauler’s doctrine, but his psychology is rather 
intricate and difficult. He speaks of three phases of 
personal® life, the sensuous nature, the reason, and th^ 
.“third man” — the spiritual life or pure sul^tance of 
the soul. He speaks also of an “^uncreated gtound,” 
which is the abyss of the Godhekd, but yet “ in us,” 
and of ^ “creajed ground,” which he uses in a double 
sense, now of the empirical self, which is imperfect and 
must be purified, and now of the ideal nnan, as God 
intended him to be. This latter is "the third man,”* 
and is also representeli by the “ spsn-k at the “ apex 
of the soul|^ which is to transform the rest of the soul 
^into Its own liketfbss. T^j' uncreated ground,” in 
Taul^, w<^ks u|wn us tl^ugh lthe nae<m«n of tn« 
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created grdund,^ and not as in Eckhart, immediately. 
The ‘‘created ground,” in this sense, he calls “the 
?mage,”\which is identical with Eckhart^s “spark.” It 
is a- cr^tive principle as weli as created, like the 
“ Ideas ” of Erigena. / 

The C^ermaif^ Theology says that “ the ^oul has two 
eyes,” ^ one of which,‘ the right eye, sees into etef nkiy, 
the other sees time and the creatures. The “ right 
eye ” is practically the same as Eckhart*s “ spark ” and 
Tauler's “image.” It is significant that^ the author 
tells us that we cannot see with both eyes together ; the 
left eye must be shut before we can use the right.^ 
The passage where this precept is *g^iven shows very 
plainly that the author, like thd other fourteenth century 
mystics,^ was still under the influence of mediaeval 
dfSiism — the "belief that the Divine begins where the 
earthly leaves ofif. It almost the only point in this 
“ golden little treatise,” as Henry More calls it, to which 
exception must be taken.^ 

^ This expression is found first, 1 think, in Richard of St. Victor ; but 
St. Augustine speaks of “oculus interior atque* intelligibilis^ ,(Z?d div» 
qtuzst. 46). 

* But Christ, he says, could see with both eyes at once ; the left in * 
no way hindered the fight. ( 

* Tauler often uses similar language ; as, for instance, when he says, 

“The natural light of the reason must be entirely .brought to nothing, if 
God is to enter with His light*’ ^ o 

* Stockl critidscs the Theologia Germcmica in a very hostile spirit. He 

finds it in “pantheism,” by which he means acosmism, Ijid also “ Gnostic- 
Manichean dualism,*’ the latter being his favourite charge against the 
"l^therans and thtir Ibrerunners. He considers that this latter tendency 
is more strongly ^hiurked m the German than in the other works 

of tha Eckltturtia^ schom, in that the wriwr identifies ""the false l^ht” 
with the ofjoature, and selfhood wiUi sin ; "" devil, sin, Adam, Old 
n^, disobedieiKe, seHhoodi ind||ttluality, mine, me, luhire, self*will, 
a^all rite they ailrejp^m^iat is against God .and without God.” *^1 

Atiordingly, samfioh oonstets in annlliilari^ of the seif^ and subsriturioh 
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The essence of sin is self-assertion or*self-will, and 
consequent separation from God. T^auler has, perhaps, 
a deeper sense of an than any of his predecessors, aifd 
Jie revives the Augusjinian (anti- Pelagian) teaching on 
the miserable sta^e of fallen humanity. S^uality and 
pride, the ^two chief manifestations 4>{ ^elPwill, have 
invaded the whole of our nature.* Pride is a sin of the 
spirit, and the poison has invaded “ even the ground ” 
—the created ground,” that is, as the unity of all the 
faculties. l^ Vill be remembered that the Neoplatonic 
doctrine was that the spiritual part of our nature can 
ta^:e no defilement. Tauler seems t(f believe that under 
one aspect the^ created ground ” is the transparent 
medium of the Divine Ifght, but in this sense it is only 
potentially the light of our whole body. He will not 
allow the sinless apex mentis to be identified witR - the 
personality. Separation from^God is the source of all 
misery. Therein lies the pain of hell. The human 
soul can never cease to yearn and thirst after God; 

and the greatest pain ” of the lost “ is that this 
longing can never be satisfied.” In the German 
Theology^ the necessity of rising above the “ I ” and 
“ mine ” is treated as the great saving truth. * “ When 

the creature claimeth for Its own anything good, it 

0 

of God for it. TShere is no doubt that the writer of this treatise is deeply 
impressed with the belief that the root of sin is self-will, and that the new 
birth must be a^^omplete transformation; but it must be remembered that 
the language pf piety is less guards than that ^f dogiliatic disputation, 
and that the theology, of such a book must be judged by its whole tendency. 
My own judgment is that, laken as a whole, ^it is safer than Tauler or 
Ruysbroek, arid much safer man Eckhart. The strongly-marked ethical 
dualism !* is very mu<h the same kind as that which^ we 4nd in St. 
John's (jQ$p^ Takeis as a theog af the origin and nature of evil, Jit no 
<ioubt doitil^ h hand to Mi^iicheiam ; bu't I do not think thil^ the 

me^J^to-be sn faketti any more than St John did. ^ 
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goeth astray.’* " The more of self and me, the more of 
sin and wickednes^. Be simply and wholly bereft of 
sdif.” “ ^ long as a man seeketh his own highest 
g(k>d rbecatise it is his, he will neyer find it. For so „ 
long as he^oeth this, he seeketh himjelf, and.deemeth 
that he hSmself ':s the highest good.” ( Jhese last 
sentences are almost **verbally repeated in a sermown 
by John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist.) 

The three, stages of the mystic’s ascent appear in 
TaulePs sermons. We have first to practise ' self- 
control, till all our lower powers are governed by our 
highest reason. “ Jesus cannot speak in the temple of 
thy soul till those that sold and boughrjtherein are cast 
out of it.” In this stage we must be under strict rule 
and discipline. “ The old man must be subject to the 
oldjiiw, till Christ be born in him of a truth.” Of the 
second stage he says, “ Wilt thou with St. John rest on 
the loving breast of our Lord Jesus Christ, thou must be 
transformed into His beauteous image by a constant* 
earnest contemplation thereof.” It is possible that God 
may will to call thee higher still ; then let go aK forms 
and irnages, and suffer Him to work with thee as His 
instrumeht. To»sonje the very door of heaven has 
been opened — “ this happens to some with a convulsion 
of the mind, ^o others calmly and gradu?,lly.” “ It is 
‘ not the woric of a day nor of a year.” " Before it can 
come to pass, nature must endure many a death, out- 
W'ard and inwdfd.” ► 

In the firJ^^gtf of the "dyi^fe life,” he says else- 
wher6, we are much oppressed by the sense ^f out in- 
fum^ties, and by the of ^11> Buf in the third, “ all 
our ^iefs and joys are a sympathy with Christ, whose 
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earthly life was a mingled web of grief#and ^oy, and this 
life He has left as a sacred testament to His followers ” 
These last extraots show that the Cross of Chrisf, 
and the imitation oV His life on earthy have their# due 
prominence in Tajiler’s teaching. It is, of course, true 
that for him, as for all mystics, Christ is more 

than Christ for us. ^But it is urrfair to put it in thj^ 
way, as if the German mystics wished to contrast the 
twb vi^ws of redemption, and *to exalt <pne at the 
expen§e of thte other. Tauler’s wish is to give the 
historical redemption its true significance, by showing 
that it is an .universal as well as a particular fact. 
When he says, ‘y^Ve should worship Christ's humanit}’ 
only in union with this "divinity," he is giving exactly 
the same caution which St. Paul expresses in the verse 
about ‘‘knowing Christ after the flesh." • 

In speaking of the highest of the three stages, 
passages were quoted which advocate a purely passive 
state of the will and intellect.^ This quietistic tendency 
cannot be denied in the fourteenth century mystics, 
though #it is Ic^rgely counteracted by maxims of an 
^ opposite kind. “ God draws us," says Tauler, “ in ‘three 
ways, first, by His creatures; secoqdly^by His voice in 

the soul, when an eternal truth mysteriously suggests 

0 

^ Throughout the fourteenth century, and still more in the fifteenth, we 
can trwse an increasing prominence given to subjugation of the will in 
mystical theolojpr. This change is to be attributed ^tly ft) the influence 
of the Nominalist sciei^e of Duns Scotus, which gradinCllv gained (at least* 
in this point) the ascendanc^^ over the school of Acmintts. It may be 
descnbed as a; transition from the more speculative ^Jlysticism towards 
quietism. In ^e fourteenth century writings, such as the Thtologia Gtr- 
we rneftly welcojjie a new an<^ valuable aspect of the religious life ; 
but sinoe the C^nge i|i connected witi:^a distrust of reason, and a return to 
the st^oKlpoint.^ hsrsh legaltsnii we cannot regard it as an improvement. 
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itself, as happericS not infrequently in morning- sleep.” 
(This is interesting, being evidently the record of 
personal experience.) “ Thirdly, without resistance or 
Vnesyis, when the will is quite subdued.” “What 
given through means is tasteless ; it^is seen through a 
veil, and'-^^it up into fragments, and bears with it a 
pertain sting of bitte*/ness.” There are other passages 
in which he is obviously under the influence of Dio- 
nysius ; as^^hen he speaks of “ dying to all distinctions”; 
in fact, he at times preaches “ simpHfioation in an 
unqualified form. But, on the other hand, no Christian 
teachers have made more of the active svill than these 
pupils of Eckhart.^ “Ye are as holy^s ye truly will to 
be holy,” says Ruysbroek. “ With the will one may do 
everything,” we read in Tauler. And against the per- 
^j^ion of the “ negative road ” he says, “ we must lop 
and prune vices, not n;^ture, which is in itself good and 
noble.” And “ Christ Himself never arrived at the 
‘emptiness* of which these men (the false mystics) 
talk.** Of contemplation he says, “ Spiritual enjoy- 
ments are the food of the soul, and. are only to be 
takefi for nourishment and support to help us in our 
active «work.** •“ SJpth often makes men fain to be 
excused from their work and set to contemplation. 
Never trust in a virtue that has no'i been put into 
practice.” These pupils of Eckhart all led strenuous 
lives thenjselves, and were no advocates of pious 
"indolence.* ^ TaUler says, “Works tf love are more 
acceptable to > God than lofty^ contemplation ” : , and, 
“ All kinds of skill are gifts of the Holy Ghost.” • 

lComp«fe pw teaching in Eckh^ bimaellf 

^ <Se«theqitc^tionoifip. / 
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The' process of deification is thus ddscribled by Ruys- 
broelf and by Tauler. Ruysbroek writes : ** All men who 
are exalted above ^eir creatureliness into a contend 
plative life are one with this Divine glory — yea, arMiat 
glory. And they^ee and feel and find in ^^ifemselves, 
by means of this Divine light, that th^y ir^the same 
sifitple Ground as ta th^ir uncreated nat^ure, since the 
glcjry shineth forth without , measure, ^after the Divine 
manne/, and al?ideth within them simply and without 
mode, according to the simplicity of the essence. 
Wherefore contemplative men should rise above reason 
and distinctioft, beyond their created substance, and 
gaze perpetuall3ii^y the aid of their inborn light, and so 
they become transformed, and one with the same light, 
by means of which they see, and which they see. 
Thus they arrive at that eternal image after which 
were created, and contemplate God and all things 
without distinction, in a simple beholding, in Divine 
glory. * This is the loftiest and most profitable con- 
templation to which men attain in this life.” Tauler, 
in his sermon for* the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
says : ‘‘ The kingdom is seated in the inmost recesses of 
the spirit. When, through all mariner •of exercises, the 
outward man j^as been converted into the inward 
reasonable maiv and thus the two, that is to say, the 
powers of the senses and the powers of the reason, are 
gathered up into the very centre of the man’s being, — 
the unseen deptifs of his spirit, wherein lies* the image 
of thus ht flings himself iilta the Divine 

Abyss, in he dwelt eternally before he was 

Crea^l w God firtds the man thus firmly 

Him, the Godhead bends 
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and nakedly descends into the depths of thfe pure 
waiting soul, and ctransforms the created soul, drawing 
it up into the uncreated essence!’^ so that the spirit 
becoines one with Him. Could such a man behold- 
himself, Ih^would see himself so noble that- he would 
fancy himserf Vjod, and see himself thousand 
times nobler r than he is in himself, and would fW- 
ceive all the thoughts^ and purposes, words and worj^s, 
and have all the knowledge of all men that ever 
were.” Suso and the German Theolo^^ use sinnUaf 
language. ^ 

The idea of deification startles and shocks 4hc 
modem reader. It astonishes us to"’ find that these 
earnest and humble saints at times express themselves 
in language which surpasses the arrogance even of the 
Slorcs. We feel that there must be something wrong 
with a system which end's in obliterating the distinction 
between the Creator and His creatures. We desire in 
vain to hear some echo of Job’s experience, so different 
in tone : I have heard Thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth Thee ; theref6re'\ abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” The proper effect 
of the vision of" God is surely that which Augustine 
describes in words already quoted : “ J tremble, and 
I burn. I tremble, in that I am ^nlik^ Him ; I burn, 
in that I am like Him.” Nor is this only the 
beginner’s aacperience : St. Paul had almost “finished 
fiis course ” when he called himself the chief of sinners. 
The joy which uplifts the soul, V^len it feels the motions 
the Holy Spirit, arises from the fact th^t in such 
moments “ the spirit’s 'trjie endowment '|tand out 
plainly from its £eU8( ones ” ; we^^n see tlu^ ^ counten* 
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ance of our. genesis,” as St. James calis it— the man or 
woman that God meant us to be, a|id know that we i 
could not so see it if we were wholly cut off from ifc 
realisation. But tlie clearer the vision ’of the ideaii the 
deeper must be our self-abasement when w^turn our 
eyes to the actual We must not Q 6 ca|^eiffrom this 
sbafP humiliating contrast by*mentally annihilating 
the self, so as to make it impossible to say, Look 
on* this? |)icture, and on * Such false humility 

leads straight • to its opposite — extreme arrogance. 
Mpiobqver, to^ regard deification as an accomplished 
fkct^ involves, jts I have said (p. 33), a contradiction. 
The process of Vinification with the Infinite be 

a progressus ad infinituw. The pessimistic conclusion 
is escaped by remembering that the highest reality 
is supra-temporal, and that the destiny which Octl 
has designed for us has not, merely a contingent 
realisation, but is in a sense already accomplished. 
There are, in fact, two ways in which we may 
abdicate our birthright, and surrender the prize of 
our higlv calling : ‘we may count ourselves already to 
have apprehended, which must be a grievous delusion, 
or we may resign it as unattainaljle, which is* also a 
delusion. 

These truths ^ere well known to Tauler and his 

• 0 • 

brother-mystics, who were saints as well as philo- 
sophers. If they retained language which iippears to 
us so objectionable, it must have been l)ecause they* 
felt that th^idoctrine of^Imion with* God enshrined a 
truth of grea| value. And if we remember the great 
mystical pa^^px, ** He that will lose his life shall save 
‘V’ we shaff’^^^y unc^tarstand how Aey arrived at it 
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It is quite trtie th^t the nearer we approach -to God, the 
wider seems to xP'Wn the gfulf that separates us from 
Kim, till at last we feel it to be in£nite. But does not 
this cconviction Itself bring with it unspeakable com-^ 
fort ? Kpw could we be aware of tl^t infinite distance, 
if there vf^rc nci something within us which can span 
the infinite ? ^ How ^^ould we feel that God and ipan 
are incommensii/able, if we had not the witness of 
a higher self immeasurably above our lower ^selv& ? 
And how blessed is the assurance that this higher self 
gives us access to a region where we may leave behind 
not only external troubles and “ the provoking 6f all 
men,” but “ the strife of tongues ” in our own hearts, the 
chattering and growling of the ape and tiger ” within 
us, the recurring smart of old sins repented of, and the 
jjfagging weight of innate propensities ! In this state 
the will, desiring nothing save to be conformed to the 
will of God, and separating itself entirely from all lower 
aims and wishes, claims the right of an immortal spirit 
to attach itself to eternal truth alone, having nothing in 
itself, and yet possessing all things in God. So Tauler 
says,'^‘ Let a man lovingly cast all his thoughts and 
cares, and his sins^too, as it were, on that unknown 
Will. O dear child ! in the midst of all these enmities 
and dangers, sink thou into thy groqfid and nothing- 
ness. Let the tower with all its bells fall on thee ; yea, 
let all thq, devils in^ hell storm out upon thee ; let 
^heaven and earfh and all the creatures assail thee, all 
shall but marvellously serve thee ; sink thou into thy 
nothingness, and the better part shall be thine.'" This 
hope of a real transformation -Of puf nature by the free 
gift of God’s grace Is die- hiessageJbf comfort 
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for those who are tied and bound by <he chain of 

their sins. 

% 9 

The error comes jn, as I have said before, when we 
^ set before ou^selve^ the idea of God the Father, ^r dt' 
*the Absolute, instead of Christ, as the objec^f imita- 
tion. Whenever we find such language quoted 

from Ruysffroek, about rising above all distinctions,** 
we may be sure tha\ this error has jbeen committed. 
Mysticg of all times would have done well to keep in 
« their mi^ds g i/ery happy phrase which Irenaeus quotes 
from some utiknown author, “ He spoke well who §^id 
thaft the infinite {immensum) Father is measured {men- 
suratuni) in thi^ Son : mensura enim Patris Filius!* ^ 

It is to this rrftasure,** ^lot to the immeasureable, that 
we are bidden to aspire. 

Eternity is, for Tauler, " the everlastir^g Now 
in his popular discourses he uses the ordinary expres- 
sions about future reward and punishment, even about 
hell fire ; though his deeper thought is that the hope- 
less estrangement of the soul from God is the source 
of all tjie torments of the lost. 

Love, says Tauler, is the “ beginning, middW, and 
end of virtue.” Its essence is comj)lctp self-surrender. 
We must lose ourselves in the love of God as a drop 
of water is lost> in the ocean. 

It only remains to show how Tauler combats the 
fantastic errors into which some of the Gernian mystics 
had fallen in his day. The author* of the German^ 
Theology is equally emphatic in hm warnings against # 
the " li^t ”; and Ruysbroek's denunciation of the 
Brethreii Spirit has already been quoted. 
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Tauler, in an int;presting sermon,^ describes, the. heady 
^ arrogance, disorderly conduct, and futile idleness of these 
fanatics, and then gives the followiipg maxims, by which 
we ujay distinguish the false Mysticism from the true. 
“ Now l6|;^us know how we may escape these snares of 
the enem5^.\J^q^one can be free from the observance 
of the laws of God acid the practice of virtue. No ^ne 
can unite himself to God in emptiness without true love 
and desire for God. No one can be holy withouUbeccto- 
ing holy, without good works. No oris piay leave off 
dojng good works. No one may rest in Go9 without love 
for God. No one can be exalted to a stage which he^as 
not longed for or felt.” Finally, he show? how the example 
of Christ forbids all the errors rwhich he is combating. 

The Imitation of Christ has been so often spoken 
pf fs the finest flower of Christian Mysticism, that it is 
impossible to om^t all reference to it in these Lectures. 
And yet it is not, properly speaking, a mystical treatise. 
It is the ripe fruit of mediaeval Christianity as concen- 
trated in the life of the cloister, the last and best 
legacy, in this kind, of a system which was,, already 
deca;^ing ; but we find in it hardly a trace of that 
independence which^ made Eckhart a pioneer of modem 
philosophy, and the fourteenth century mystics fore- 
runners of the Reformation. Thomas k Kempis 
preaches a (Christianity of the heart \ but he does not 
exhibit the^ distinguishing characteristics of Mysticism. 
•The title by whtch the book is known is really the title 
of the first section^nly, and it does not quite accurately 
describe the contents of the |)ook. Throughout the 
treatise we feel that we are' reding a defence vof the 
' ^ No. 3it on Pinln^zd. ij. 
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recluse and hifi scheme of life. Self-Denial, renunciation 
of the world, prayer and meditation,, utter humility and , 
purity, are the road to a higher joy, a deeper peate, 
than anything whiih the world can gi^e us. There are 
many sentences which remind us of the Rorijifn Stoics, 
whose main object was by detachmeiV: the world 

tc^render themselves invulnerable. Ndt^that Thomas 
k Kempis shrinks from hearing the Cfoss. The Cross 
of Christ is always before hfm, and herein he is superior 
to those mystics who speak only of the Incarnation. 
But the mdhk of the fifteenth century was perhaps 
more thrown t>ack upon himself than his predecessors 
in the fourteenth. The monasteilfes were no longer 
such homes of Teaming and centres of activity as they 
had been. It was no longer evident that the religious 
orders were a benefit to civilisation. That indiffeftnag 
to human interests, which we fgel to be a weak spot in 
mediaeval thought generally, and in the Neoplatonists 
to whom mediaeval thought was so much indebted, 
reaches its climax in Thomas k Kempis, Not only 
does hf distru§t •and disparage all philosophy, from 
Plato to Thomas Aquinas, but he shuns society and 
conversation as occasions of sii^ and quotes with 
approval the pitiful epigram of Seneca, " Whenever I 
have gone amom^ men, I have returned home less of a 
nian.” It is, after all, the life of the “ shell-fish,” as 
Plato calls itf which he considers the best. ^ The book 
cannot safely be taken as a guide to the Christian Ufif 
^ a whole^ What we do find iff it, set forth with 
incomparable ^beauty |nd unstudied dignity, are the 
Chris|iafl^|gi^c^ pf i humiUty ; simplicity, and purity of 
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It is Ver/ sigyiificant that the mystics, whp had 
undermined sacerfiotalism, and in many other ways 
prepared the Reformation, were shouldered aside when 
the secession from Rome had to tie organised. The 
Luthera^sphurch was built by other hands. And yet 
the mysti^sVof^ Luther’s generation, Carl^adt and 
Sebastian Fraiik, arfe far from deserving the cjgti- 
temptuous epithets which Luther showered upon them. 
Carlstadt endeavoured to deepen the Lutheran© notibn 
of faith by bringing it into closer connexion with the 
love of God to man and of man to God; Sebastian 
Frank developed the speculative system of Eckfiart 
and Tauler in aii original and interesting manner. 
But speculative Mysticism is •a poweriiil solvent, and 
Protestant Churches are too ready to fall to pieces 
fvef» without it. ‘‘ I will not even answer such men 
as Frank,” said Luther in 1545 ; “I despise them too 
much. If my nose does not deceive me, he is an 
enthusiast or spiritualist, who is content with nothing 
but Spirit, spirit, spirit, and cares not at all for Bible, 
Sacrament, or Preaching.” The teaching which the 
sixteenth century spumed so contemptuously was 
almost ® identical wjth that of Eckhart and Tauler, 
whose names were still revered. But it was not wanted 
just then. It was not till the next ^generation, when 
superstitious veneration for the letter of Scripture was 
bringing back some of the evils of the unreformed 
■jEiith, that Mysticism in person of Valentine Weigel 
was able to resume its true^ task in the deepening 
and spiritualising 0f reUgion^l^ Germany. 

insteiui of following^a|>^^ f^ tfie cow^ of 
inys^cal Rheology in Gefnuuly, I wish to Jurh^^ 
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few ipmut^ to our own country. I em the more 
ready to dd so, because I have com^ across the state- 
ment, repeated in dnany books, that England has b^n 

thjt tSe 
we have 
religion. 

' " . .r ^ ^ 

5pnie writers hint that it ise because we are too 
practical, and have' too much comfnon sense. The 
ftcts «do not bear out this vieW. There is no race, 

I think, in* which there is a richer vein of idealism, 
and a deejfer sense of the mystery of life, than our 
own. In a^ later Lecture I hope to illustrate this 
statement fror^j our national poetry. Here I wish 
to insist that ?ven the Mysticism of the cloister, which 
is the least satisfying to the energetic and independent 
spirit of our countrymen, might be .thoroughly and 
adequately studied from the works of English mystics 
alone, I will give two examples of this mediaeval 
type. Both of them lived before the Reformation, 
near the end of the fourteenth century ; but in them, 
as in iauler, ^ye•find very few traces of Romish error. 

Walter Hilton or Hylton,^ a canon of Thufgarton, 
was the author of a mystical tre^ise,.called The Scale 
(or Ladder) of Perfection, The following extracts, 
which are givrp as far as possible in his own words, 
will show in what manner he used the traditional 
mystical theology, 

^ * HUicm’s liiook httt been reprinted from the edition of 1659, with an 
introduction % the Rev. J. B. Dalgaims. Ve!^ little is known about the* 
author^f Hfe, hi* book waf widely readj^and was “ chosen to be the 
^nidc^ gOOpI Chriititta* Uief^bourts of kings and in the world,” The 
ft ^ highly. I have also used Mr. Gu/s 
lluotatitn* from TMeSfote cf Ptrfictim, 


a barren field fol mystics. It is assumed 
English character is alien to Mysticism — th^ 
no sympathy, as a nation, for this, khad of 
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There are two lives, the active and the cgntemplat- 
ive, but in the latter there are many stages. The 

r ** 

highest state of contemplation a ^nan cannot enjoy 
always, “but only by times, wheii he is visited”; 
“ and, as '>J gather from the writings of holy men, the 
time of it is short.” “ This part of contemplation 
God giveth whe^e He^ will.” Visions ind revelation, 
of whatever kind, “are not ttue '' contemplation, but 
merely secondary. The de^il may counterfeit them 
and the only safeguard against these impog^tures is to 
consider whether the visions have helped br hindered 
us in devotion to God, humility, and other virtues. ^ 

“ In . third stage of contemplation,” he says finely, 
“ reason is turned into light, and will int6 love.” 

“ Spiritual prayer,” by which he means vocal prayer 
not set words, belongs to the second part of con- 
t^nplation. “ It is very .wasting to the body of him 
who uses it much, wounding the soul with the blessed 
sword of love.” “ The most vicious or carnal man on 
earth, were he once strongly touched with this sharp 
sword, would be right sober and gyave for great 
while after.” The highest kind of prayer of ajl is the 
prayer oi^ quiet, of which St. Paul speaks, “ I will pray 
with the understanding also.” ^ But this is not for 
all; “a pure heart, indeed, it behovetl^ him to have 
who would pfay in this manner.” 

We muslfix our affections first on - the humanity of 
Quist. Since our eyes cannot bear the unclouded 
flight of the Godhea^i "we must live under the shadow 
of His manhood as kmg as we are here below ” St. 

o * 

* I Cor. xiv. 15* ^ Thif te*t wii also appealed UPhf the QuMits of the 
post-Beformadon period. S 

-v 
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Paul tells his ccmverts-lhat he first preach^ to them of 
the humanity and passion of Christ, ]|ut afterwards of 
the Godhead, hpw that Christ is the power and wisdogi 
ofGodi ^ . 

“Christ is lost, like the piece of mone^in the 
parable; but where? In thy house, that is, in thy 
soij]. Thou neeil^st not run to Rome Jerusalem to 
seek Him. He sleepkth*in thy heart, He did in the 
shfjp; awaken Him with th*e loud cry of thy desire. 
Howbeit, I believe that thou sleepest oftener to Him 
than He to tftee.” ^ Put away “ distracting noises,” and 
thou wilt heaf Him. First, however, find the image 
of sin, which th^u bearest about with thee. It is no 
bodily thing, nfJ real thing — only a lack of light and 
love. It is a false^ inordinate love of thyself, from 
whence flow all the deadly sins. ^ r.; 

. ** Fair and foul is a man’s soul — foul without like k 
be^t, fair within like an angel.” “ But the sensuil 
man doth not bear about, the image of sin, but is borne 
by it.” 

The^rue light is love of God, the false light is love 
of the world. But we must pass through darkness to 
go from one to the other. “ The dar|j:er the ^ight is, 
the nearer is the true day.” This is the “darkness” 
and “ nothing y ^ spoken of by the mystics, “a rich 
nothing,” when the soul is “ at rest as td thoughts of 
any earthly^ thing, but very busy about t!hinking of 
God.” “But the night* passeth fiway^ the day 
dawneth.” Flashes of light shine#through the chinks 
of the ^alls 0f Jerusalem ; but thoti art not there yet” 

Th« te^ to leSejA are those which Origen uses in the same 

J. a3, iirJif Gal. vi. 14, with 1 Cor. L 24. 
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“ But now beware of the midday fiend, that feigneth 
light as if it came|from Jerusalem. This light appear^ 
between two black rainy clouds, whereof the upper one 
is pijesumption ^nd self-exaltatipii^ and the lower a ^ 
disdaini^. of one's neighbour. This is not the light of 
the true sun.” v TJiis darkness, through which we must 
pass, is simpl^the <ieath of self-wiU* and all carpal 
affections; it is tnat dying to th^ world which is the 
only gate of life. * * Z' * 

The way in which Hilton conceive® ^ the truly 

mystical darkness” of Dionysius te very interesting. 

As a psychical experience, it has its place Jn the history 
of the inner life. TThe soul does enter into darkness, 
and the darkness is not fully dispelled '‘ In this world ; 

thou art not there yet,” as he sa^s. But the 
p$yc(iical expe^'ience is in ¥Li\tOTi en^irefy dissociated 
from the metaphysical ddea of absorption into the 
Infinite. The chains of Asiatic nihilism are npw 
at last shaken off, easily .^nlL it would seem, uncon- 
sciously. The ‘‘darkness” is fM to be only, the herald 
of a brighter dawn : “ the darker the -night, the) nearer 
is the ‘true day.” It is, I think, gratifying te observe 
how our ccountryman^ strikes off the fetters of the time- 
honoured Dionysian tradition, the paralysing creed 
which blurs all distinctions,' and the ‘‘ negative Voad ” 
which leads io darkness and not light ; and how in 
CQpsequehce his Mysticism is sounder and saner than 
even that of Eckhart or Tauler. Before leaving Hilton, 
it may be worth while to quote two or three isolated^ 
maxims of his, as* examples his wise and pure 
doctrine*' . 

r Tfhere are ^a^ of * 
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by the.imagindtion, the other by the understanding. 
The understanding is the mistress, ani the imagination 
is the hiaid.” ; • • 

, “What is lieavAi^to a reasonable* soul? Nought 
else but Jesus God.” ^ 

“Asl» of^God nothing but this gijt of Ipve, which 
is t^e Holy Ghost. For there i# no afft of God that 
is both the giver and fee gift, but this 'gift of love,” 

My lO^er example of fenglis’h Mysticism in the 
Middle Age^iji Julian or Juliana of Norwich,^ to whom 
were granted* a swies of “revelations” in the year 
1373, she being then about thirty years old. She 
describes with e\<ident truthfulness tfie manner in which 
the visions came to her. • She ardently desired to have 
a “bodily sigftt” of her Lord upon the Cross, “like 
other that were Christ’s lovers”; and she prayed ^a*-^ 
she might have “a grievous sickness almost unto death,” 


to wean her from the world and quicken her spiritual 
sense. The sickness ca^, and the vision; for they 
thought het dying, and^eld the crucifix before her, till 
the figure on the Cross changed into the semblance of 
. the living Christ. “ All this was showed by *three 
parts — that is to say, by bodily aight^ and by words 
formed in my understanding, and by ghostly sight.”* 

Julian (bora 134%)’ was probably a Benedictine nun^of Carrow, near 
Norwidi, but lived for the greater part of her life in an anchorage in the 
^urch3rard of Sb Jfulian at Norwich. There is a copy of her Revdatums 
in the British Mu^um. Editions by Cressy, 1670: reprirt issued 1843; 
hy Collins, 1877^ I'See? findher, in the Dictionary of National Biography f 
n my <}uotetic«is her, I have used an unpublished version kindly 
Watiack. It is just so £ir modernised as to be in- 
tern!?* ^lliose ^1^ are not ^miliar with fourteenth century En^i^ 
This a^r^Ognls^ clsMsiBcadon. Scaiamelli says, “Le visioni 
pdwjpian^ che incoiilninciatfo a cam- 
viSwii imthaginari sonoproprie 
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“ But the ghostly sight I cannot nor may -not show j| 
as openly nor asifully as I would.” Her later visioii^ 
came to her sometimes during sleep, but most often 
whee, she was *awake. The n^o^t pure and certain, 
were wrought by a “ Divine illapse ” into the spiritual 

f 4': ' 

part of the soul, phe mind and understanding, for these 
the devil cano^ counterfeit. Juliana was certainly per- 
fectly honest and perfectly sane.f The great oharm of 
her little book is the sunny hopefulness and happiness 
which shines frgm eveiy page, and the tender affection 
for her suffering Lord which mingles witff her devotion 
without ever becoming morbid* or irreverent. It is 
also interesting to* see how this untll^ght maiden (for 
she shows no traces o{^ book® learning is led by the 
logic of the heart straight to some of Ihe speculative, 
^ocfc'ines whic^ we have found in the philosophical 
mystics. The brief extracts which follow will illustrate 
all these statements. * / 

^he crucified Christ is the one object of h^r dolro- 
tioh. Ste refused to 4isten to “ a proffer in my 
reason,?} wjiich said, /‘Look up to .heaven rto‘ His 
l^athSr.” “ Nay, I may not,” she replied, “ for Thou 
art myiieaven. 4 , ^F 9 r I would liever have been in that 
pain till Dooifisday than to come to4ieaven otherwise 
tlian by Him.” “ Me like^ none otji^ heaven than 

dd prind^nti 4^ proficienti, che non 8<mo ancor bene puiigati. . . . 
Le vision! intfUectuali sonb proprie di ipuelli che si trovan^ gia in istato 
di perfedone.” It cdbes originally from St. Augustin^ (Z># Gent ad lUt, 
zii. 7, i6}: /^'Hsec^nt tria genera v^nunu • . . Primum ergo 

appellmtis corporale, quLti per corf^ perdj^tur, et corporis sensibos ex- 
hibd^* >Se6it^mp ^rituale: quidquld enim corpns non est, et tamen^ 
eit, jam recte didtur spiritus ; et utiqu^ non est^rpus, quaz^vis 
^nills miBSo d^nt^ ^rporis^ nec ille. quo 

oemitor, TertnUn veix) mtewlcti^^ ^ 
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J|sus, whicb shall be my bliss when I j:ome there/* 
after describing a vision of thcj crucifixion, she 
says^ “ How migftit ai^y pain be more than to see Hiqj 
that is all my li® and all my bliss suffer ? ** ^ * 

Her estimate of the value of means of grace'^s very 
clear and sound. In that time the custom of our 
prayjng was brought to mind, hw w^use, for lack 
of understanding and^ knowing of lovt^to make [use 
of]*man{ntoeans. Then sa^^ I truly that it is moi;e 
worship to Gpd and more very delight that we faith- 
fully pray tcf Himself of His "goodness, and cleave 
thereto by His grace, with true understanding and 
steadfast by lov^^ than if we made [i;se of] all the 
means that heart can think. For if^we made [use of] 
^1 thes^ means, it is too little, and not full worship 
to God ; but in His goodness is all t^e whole, end 
there faileth right nought. For this, as , I shall say, ^ 
can|e into my mind. In the same time we pray to 
Go4 for [the sake of] His holy flesh and precioas 
blood. His holy passion, Hi% dearworthy d^ath ahd 
wounds and all, the blessed kinship, the ei^al^ss life 
that we have of all this,is,:Hi^ goodness. And we^ 
pray Him for [the sake ofjv His swee^ mother's love, 
that Him bare; and all the help that we have of her 
is of His gpodri^^/* . And yet “ God of His goodne$^ 
hath advanced means to help us, full fair ‘and many; 
of which the .chief and principal ^mean i» the blessckl 
nature . that He took of ^the maid, with all'lhe mpans 
that afore and come after whioh belpng to our 
redemption arid to endloss salvation. Wjierefor^ Jt 
ple^th Hifh I that# we seek Him and vrarship Hf|n 

an^ knowing that ^e is* 
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the goodness of all. For the goodness of Gqd is the 
highest prayer, |ind it cometh down to the lowest part 
of our need. It quickeneth oui^ soul, and bringeth it 
on and mafketh it for to wa;?c <ln grace and virtue. 
It is nearest in nature and readiest in grace ; for it is 
the same gracq that the soul seeketh, and ever shall 
seek till we, ^^w v€rily that He hath us all in Hij^iself 
beclosed.” / 

‘‘After this our ‘Lord ’showed concerning o Praj^ers. 
In which showing I see two conditions signified by our 
Lord ; one is rightfulness, another is ^ assured trust. * 
But oftentimes our trust is not full ; , for we are not 
sure that God h^areth us, as we thifik because of our 
unworthiness, and because we feel right nought ; for we 
are as barren and dry oftentimes after our prayers as 
w#were befo^. . . . But our Lord said to me, ‘ I am 
the ground of thy beseechings : first, it is My will that 
thou have it ; and then I make thee to wish for it ; 
fed then I make thee to beseech it, and thou be- 
seeches! it. How then should it be that thou shouldest 
hot have thy beseeching ? ' . . . For Jt is mcw5t impos- 
iiSible that we should beseech mercy and grace and not 
have it. Foroall l^lhgs that our good Lord maketh us 
to beseech, Himself hath ordained them to us from 
without beginning. Here may wa ^iec that our be- 
seeching is not the cause of God's goodness ; and that 
showed I|e soothfastly in all these swee^ words which 
He saith: *I "km the ground.’ ' And our good Lord 
will^ that this^ known of His lovers in earth; and 
the mom that we know it the mere should we beseech, 

arid so i8<our a 
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looketh . for- it ; and He willeth to havesi it ; because 
with His grace He would have us Hlj|e to Himself in 
condition as wf are* in kind. Therefore saith He 
JUS, ‘ Pray inwardly? j^lthough thou think it J^a^ no ' 
savour to thee: for it is profitable, though thou feel 
not, though thou see not, yea, though thou think thou 
can^f not.*” < 

“ And also to prayer^belongeth thanksgiving. Thanks- 
gmng iu a true inward knowing, With great reverence 
and lovely d»e&d turning ourselves with all our mights 
^ unto, the wor&ing that our good Lord stirreth us to, 

f'» * 

rejoicing and tJianking inwardly. And sometimes for 
plenteousness it.breaketh out withf voice and saith: 
Good Lord ! gfeat thanks be to Thee : blessed mote 
Thou be.” 

“ Prayer is a right understanding of ^that fulnefs ol 
joy that is to come, with great longing and certain 
trust. . . . Then belongeth it to us to do our diligence, 
and when we have done it, then shall we yet think 
that it is nought ; and in sooth it is. But if we do as 
we cauf and truly ask for mercy and grace, all that 
faileth us we shall find in Him, And thus meanetl^ 
He where He saith : ‘ I am the gtqund.of thy ijeseech- 
ing.’ And thus in this blessed word, with the Showing, 
I saw a full ot^^rcoming against all our weakness and 
all our doubtful dreads." 

Juliana's view of human personality is remarkable, 
as it reminds ^s of the Neoplatonic .dextrine* that there; 


is a higher a Tower self, of w4uch the former is 
untainted by! the sins of the latter.' “I saw and 
und€*at^*fi|l surely,” she says,»“that in evesT? soul 
* .a Tgodly w^l tbit nevtf 
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assented tocsin, nor ever shall; which wilt is so good 
that it may nevfer work evil, but evermore continually 
tt willeth good, and worketh ^bod in the sight of 
God^ ^ . . We* all have this bJeSsed will whole and 
safe in our Lord Jesus Christ This “ godly will ” or 
“ substance ” corresponds to the spark of^ the German 
mystics. ^ \ ^ c 

“ I saw no difference,” she says, “ between God and 
our substance, but, as it were, all God. AnjJ" yet my 
understanding took, that our substanc6 ^s in God — 
that is to say, that God is God, and our substa\;ce a 
creature in God. Highly ought we to^enjoy that God 
dwelleth in our soul, and much more highly, that our 
soul dwelleth in God. . . . Th'as was my understanding 
led to know, that our soul is made Trinity, like to the 
unftiade Blessed Trinity, known and loved from with- 
out beginning, and in the making oned to the Maker. 
This sight was full sweet and marvellous to behold, 
pfeaceable and restful, sure and delectable.” 

“ As anent our substance and our sense-part, both 
together may rightly be called our ‘soul; anck that is 
becahse of the oneing that they have in God. The, 
worshipful City that? our Lord Jesus sitteth in, it is 
our sense-soul, in which He is enclosed, and our natural 
substance is beclosed in Jesus, sitting ^ith the blessed 
soul of Christ at rest in the Godhead.” Our soul can- 
not reach its full powers until our iinse-ftature by the 
•virtue of Chrisrt passion be “ brought up to the sub- 
stance.” This futfilmcnt of the soul “ is grounded in 
nature. That is to say, our reason is grounded in 
God, which is substential NaturehooU; out of this 
substantial Nature mercy Imd spring and spread 
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into ns^ working all things in fulfilling^of our joy: 
these are our ground, in which we hjave our increase 
and our fulfilling. Bor in nature we have our life aiyl 
our being, and ih mercy and grace we have our ipcjj^se* 
and our fulfilling.” 

In one’ of her Visions she was shown our Lord 
scorning tfie fiend’s malice, ancb noughtirig^ his un- 
might.” “ For this sigh! I laught mightily, and that 
made them to laugh (hat wdre about me. But I saw 
not Christ Ui^h. After this I fell into graveness, 

• and said, ^ I See three things : I see game, scorn, and 
earnest. I see game, that the fiend is overcome ; I see 

iscorn, in that God scorneth him,* and he shall be 
scorned ; and i see earnest, in that he is overcome by 
the blissful passion and death of pur Lord Jesus 
Christ, that was done in full earnest and with siber 
travail.’ ” 

Alternations of mirth and sadness followed each 
other many times, to learn me that it is speedful to 
some souls to feel on this wise.” Once especially she 
was left^ to herself, “ in heaviness and weariness of my 
life, and irksomeness of myself, that scarcely I could 
have pleasure to live. . . . For prpfit cjf a m^’s soul 
he is sometimes left to himself; although sin is not 
always the cause ; for in that time I sinned not, where- 
fore I should be so left to myself ; for it wds so sudden. 
Also, I deseryed i|ot to have this blessed feeling. But 
freely .our Lord giveth when He will, <ind Aiffereth us* 
to be in woe sometime. And both k one love.” 

Her treatment of the problem of evil is very char- 
actcTOtic* ^ In my folly, often I wondered why the 

• b^inning of stn was not letted; but Jesus, in this 
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vision, answgred and said, * Sin is behovaj^lc,^ but all 
shall be well, aijd all shall be well, and all manner Of 
t^ing shall be well/ In this naked word sin our Lord 
bro^ugjit to my mind generally all^ that is not good* . . • 
But I saw not sin ; for I believe it had no manner of sub- 
stance, nor any part of being, nor might it be known 
but by the' pain that /s caused thereof ; and this pain . . . 
purgeth and m^keth us to kn6w ^ourself, and ask mercy. 
In these same words* (* all 'shall bi j well ’) I savvtan high 
and marvellous privity hid in God.” aShe wondered 
Aow “ all shall be well,” when Holy Church teacheth 
us to believe that many shall be lost. But “ ^ h^d 
no other answer but this, ‘ I shall save my word in all 
things, and I shall make alL thing well.’” ‘‘This is 
the great deed that our Lord God shall do ; but what 
the^. deed shall be, and how it shall be done, there is 
no creature beneath Christ that knoweth it, ne shall 
wit it till it is done.” 

. “ I saw no wrath but on man’s party,” she says, 

“ and that forgiveth He in us. It is the most impos- 
sible that may be, that God should be wroth. . Our 
life IS all grounded and rooted in love. . . . Suddenly 
is the soul oned to God, when it is truly peaced in ' 
itself ; for in Him is found no wrath. And thus- I 
saw, when we be all in peace and^ love, we find no 
contrariousness, nor no manner of letting, through that 
contrariousness which is now in us ; nay, gur Lord God 
^ of His goodness, maketh it to us full profitable..” No 
visions of hell ever showed to her. In place 

of the hideous details of tortjoire which some of the 
Romish visionaries describe almost ^with ^lish, Juliana 
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merely reports, “To me was showed none harder hell 
than sin," ■ 

Again and again she rings the changes on the 
words which the Lord said to her, M love'tWand 
' thou lovest Mt, and our love shall never he disparted 
in two." ’“The lohe wherein He made us was in Him 
from without heginning; in which love," sjie concludes, 
"e have our beginping, and all this shall be seen in 
Ged without end,” 
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O heart, the equal poise of Love's both parts. 

Big alike "wj^th wounds and darts. 

Live in these conquering leaves, live still the same,* 

And walk through all tongues one triumphant flame t 
Live here, great heart, and love and die and kill. 

And bleed, and wound, and yield, and' conquer stilL 
VLet this immor:J^al life, where’er it comes, 

^T^ahk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms* 

L.et mystic deaths wait on it, and wise souls be 
The love-slain witnesses of this life of th^e. 

O sweet incendiary ! show here thy art 
Upon thi~ carcaJo of a hard, cold heart ; 

Let all thy scattered khafts of lighl, that play 
Among the leaves of thy large bobks of day. 

Combined against this breast at once *reak in, 

And take away from me myself and ab ; 

This glorious robbery shall thy bounty be. 

And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower Of lights and fires. 

By all the ^igle in thee, all the dove. 

By all thy lives and deaths of love. 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than •they ; 

By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fieice desire, 

^ thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire. 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
• That seized thy parting soul and seal’d thee His ; 

By all the heuvens thou hast in Him, 

Fair sister of the seraphim ! 

By all of Him we have in Thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me : 

Let me so read th^ life, that I 
Unto all life of mme may die.” 

» Crashaw, On Sf, Teresa. 


•‘ In a dark night, 

Burning with ecstasies wherein I fell. 

Oh happy plight, 

iJnheard J left^^e house wherein I dwell. 

The inmates sleeping peacefully and well. 

Secure from sight; 

By unknown ways, in unknown robes *CQriceaied, 

*' Oh happy pli^t ; 

And to no eye revealed. 

My home in sleep as in the tomb was sealed. 

Sweet night, in whose blessed fold 
No human eye beheld me, and mine eye 
None could behold. 

Only«for Guide had I 

His Face whom 1 desred so ardehtly.*^ d 

St. JUAM TBf Cxoss i^tnuoalated .by HuleSh^Dgs). 



LECTURE VJ 

Practical and Devotional Mysticism — continued 

• H* I 

“ Whonf have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire be^cie Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my hArt, and my portion for ever.”— Ps. Ixxiii. 25, 26. 

We have seen that the leaders of the Reformation in 

0 

Germany thrusf aside speculative Mysticism with im- 
patience. ifor did Christian Platonism fare much 
better in the Latin countries. There were stude|jtsipf 
Plotinus in Italy in the sixteenth centary, who fancied 
that a revival of humane letters, and a better acquaint- 
ance with philosophy, were the best means of combating 
the barbaric enthusiasms of the North. But these 
Itajian Neoplatonists had, for the most part, no deep 
religiofls feelingS^ and* they did not exhibit in their lives 
that severity which the Alexandrian philosophers had 
practised. And so, when Rome h&d n%ed of S Catholic 
mystical revival to stem the tide of Protestantism, she 
could not hndi^hat she required among the scholars 
and philosophers of the Papal court The Mysticism 
of the counler-Reformation had its cehtre^in Spain. 

It has said that “ Mysticism is the philosophy ol 
Spain.” ^ This does not mean that idealistic lAilosophy 
flouridwd i):| the Peninsula, for the Spartish race has 
never showniany tftste for metaphysics. The Mysticism 
fhnaaielot, lu Esfagtubt p. 3. 
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of Spain is psychological ; its point of departure? Is not 
the notion of Being or of Unity, but the human soui 
oeeldng reconcilation with God. We need not be on 
our ^ard against pantheism in ^reading the Spanish 
mystics ; they show no tendency to obliterate the divid- 
ing lines of personclitjj. or to deify sinful humanity. The 
cause of this"' peculiarity is to be sought partly in 'the 
strong individualism of the Spanisltcharacter, and partly 
in external circumstances.^ Free mought in Spain was 
so sternly repressed, that those tendencies of mystical 
religion which are antagonistic to Catholic disc^Iine 
were never allowed fo display themselves. The Spanish 
mystics remained orthodox Romanists^ subservient to 
their “ directors ” and “ superiors,” and indefatigable in 
ixmk^ig recruits for the cloister. Even so, they did not 
^escape the attention of. the Inquisition; and though 
two among them, St. Teresa and St. Juan of the Cross, 
were awarded the badge of sanctity, the fate of Molinos 
showed how Rome had come to dread even the most 
submissive mystics. v 

The early part of the sixteenth century was a period 
of high culture in Spain. The universities of Salamanca 
and Alcalh were famous throughout Europe ; the former 
is said (doubtless with great exaggeration) to have 
contained at pne time fourteen thousand^students. But 
the Inquisition, which hail been founded to suppress 
Jews and M^^hometans, was roused to a more baneful 
activity by the appearance of Protestantism in Spain. 
‘' Before the end of the sixteenth centui^y^ the Spanish 

> AiiK>iig th« Ifliher must be mentioned the ^owtb of Scotbt Nob^iiialism, 
M which see a note on p. J^tsd^ wi^ the fizst to point out how 
Nomlnaliyn influenced the <later by giyh^ It it| 

ietic chameter. See Hai^k, tr. ), 
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people,. \yho up to that time had been second to none 
in love of liberty and many-sided energy, had been 
changed into sombre fanatics, sunk in ignorance and 
superstition, and refekiing hardly a trade of their^jj^mer 
buoyancy and healthy independence.^ The first IfC^x 
Expurgatorj^s was published in 1546; the burning of 
Protestants began in 15^9. Till then, Eckliart, Tauler, 
Suso, and Ruysbroek had circulated freely in Spain. 
But tlfg Inquisition condemned them all, except 
Ruysb^oek. • ^The same rigour was extended to the 
Ar?b.ian philosophers, and so their speculations in- 
fluenced Sparkish theology much less than might have 
been expected# from the long sojourn of the Moors 
in the Peninsula. Avferroism was known ih Spain 
chiefly through the medium of the Eons Vitce of I^n 
Gebirol (Avicebron). Dionysius ani the schotastic 
mystics of the Middle Ages were, of course, allowed^ 
to be read. But besides these, the works of Plato 
and Plotinus were accessible in Latin translations, and 
were highly valued by some of the Spanish mystics. 
This statement rftay Surprise those who have identified 
Spanish Mysticism with Teresa and Juan of the* Cross, 
and who know how little Platon iiim i» to be# found in 
thefi: theology. But these two militant champions of 
the Counter-Reformation numbered among their con- 
temporaries mystics of a different type, whose writings, 
little knowrf in this country, entitle them to an honour- 
able place 18 n the roll of Christian Plalonists. • 

^ Of. the b^;|puiin( of the Vida d$ Laxarilto cU TormtSy corregiday emen* 
dada ^ (BatIs, x6ai^). “ The ignorance of the Spaniards 

it exc^)^ ar^ the canse.^ They are dreaded, not only by 

the Iqfds, to such an extent that the mere mention 

^ hei^ tremblj? like a leaf in the wind%** 
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We find inrthem most of the characteristic doctrines 
of Christian Neoplatonisms the radiation of all things 
from God and their return to God ; the immanence of 
Go^j^i all things the notion ofdiian as a microcosm, 
vitally connected with all the different orders of creation;* 
the Augustinian doctrine of Christ and His ^embers as 
“one Christ * * insistence upon disinterested love ; ^ (and 
admonitions to close the eye of senile.® This last precept, 
which, as I have maintained, is neither true PJcitonism 
nor true Mysticism, must be set against others in which 
the universe is said to be a copy of the Divine 
“ of which Plotinus has spoken divinely,” the creation of 
Love, which has given form to chaos, and stamped it 
with the image of the Divine beauty ; and in which 
we are exhorted to rise through the contemplation of 
nature to God.®^ Juan de Angelis, in his treatise on 


1 Pedro Malon de Chaide : “ Las cosas en Dios son mismo Dios.” 

* Alejo Venegas in Rousselot, p. 78 ; Louis de Leon, who is indebted to 

the/^iMcx Vita. 

• LiOuis de Leon ; “ The members and the head are one Christ.” 

* Di^o de Stella aflBnns the mystic paradox, that it is better to be in 
heU with Christ than in glory without Him {MedU, 'ili.). 

® JuMv d* Avila ; “Let us put a veil between ourselves and all created' 
things.” 

• This side of Platonism ^appears in Pedro Malon, and especially in 

Louis de Granada. Compare also the beautiful ode of Louis de* Leon, 
entitled “Noche Serena,” where the eternal peace of the starry heavens is 
contrasted with the turmoil of the world— e 

Quien es el qvm eato iniza, 

X preda la baj^ de la derm, ^ 
no gime y suspira * 

Y lompe 16 que eiXdena 

£1 alfsia, y destos bienes la destierta? 

Aqui vise al co&tento, ^ 

Aqui rdna la pa|| yqu| asentado 
£1^ rico y alto aaUnl^^^ ^ o 
jEsta *€l mMut « 


. Dp gloriaa^y < 
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the spifitual nuptials, quotes freely, not only from 
Plato, Plotinus, and Virgil, but from Lucretius, Ovid, 
Tibullus, and Martial. s 

But this kind of EiKnanism was frowfted upon ^yfee 
Church, iij Spain as elsewhere. These werq nof'fSe 
weapons with which Lutheranism could be fought 
sucosssfully. Juan d' Avila was * accused-before the 
Inquisition in 1534, and one of his books was placed 
on the ludex of 1559; Louis de trranada had to take 
refuge in Portugal; Louis de Leon, who had the 
courf^^e to say that the Song of Solomon is only a 
pastoral idyll, avas sent to a dungeon for five years.^ 
Even St Teresa narrowly escaped imprisonment at 
Seville; and St Juan ofthe Cross passed nine months 
in a black hole at Toledo. 

Persecution, when applied with suffici^t ruthlessness, 
seldom fails of its immediate object It took only 
about twelve years to destroy Protestantism in Spain ; 
and the Holy Office was equally successful in binding 
Mysticism hand and foot^ And so we must not 
expect •to find in St. Teresa or St Juan any of the 
characteristic independence of Mysticism. The •inner 
light which they sought was not an illumination of the 
intellect in its search for truth, but a consuming fire to 

^ After his release ke was suffered to resume his lectures. A crowd of 
ssmipathisers assembled to hear his fijpt utterance ; but*he began quietly 
with his usual fbijnula, Deciamos ahora,” “ We were saying just now.” 

* The here^ cj the “ Alombrados ” (Illuminati), which ^peared in the 
siarteeath eeQt^> and was ruthlessly crushed by thfi Inquisuion, belonged* 
to the &miliar Qqw of degenerate Mysticism. Its adherents taught that 
the prayera of the (Aurch were worthless, the only true prayer being a • 
hind tOKtufy, iidthout words or melkal imsjgea. The “ illuminated need 
no 0<ynmit no Bins. The my^cal union once a<^yed 

k an There was another outbreak of the same errors 

^ Southern France* 
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burn up all "earthly passions and desires. • Faith pre* 
sented them with no problems ; all such questions had 
, be^n settled once for all by Holy Church. They were 
ascthf^s first and Church Reforihfers next ; neither of • 
them was a typical mystic.^ 

The life of St^ Teresa ^ is more interesting than her 
teaching. She had all the best qualities of her noble 
Castilian ancestors — simplicity, straightforwardness, 
and dauntless courage ; and the record of . her self- 
denying life is enlivened by numeroti^' flashes of , 
humour, which make her character more lovablew She 
is best known as a visionary, and it is mainly through 
her visions that she is often regarded as one of the 
most representative mystics. But these'^isions do not 
occjipy a very large space in the story of her life. They 
were frequent during the first two or three years of her 
convent life, and again between the ages of forty and 
fifty: there was a long gap between the two periods, 
and during the last twenty years of her life, when she 
was actively engaged in founding and visiting religious 
houses, she saw them no more. This experience was 
that *of many other saints of the cloister. Spiritual . 
consolations seem t<5 be frequently granted to encourage 
young beginners ; ^ then they are withdrawn, and only 
recovered after a long period bf dryites^ and darkness ; 

^ The real found^of Spanish quietistic Mysticism was ^cdro of Alcantara 
(d. 1562). Hfe waA confessor to Teresa. Teresa is also indebted to Fran- 
<^cisco de Osuna, in whose Tvritings the principles of quietism ar^ clearly 
taught Cf. Heppe, G«khicht$ der ^ietisHchm p. 9. 

*Thc fullest and best occotmt of 3 t Teresa is ik Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham’s Li/s and Times (/ ^iinta Tirssa (a vols.). 

* ** Hat imagiiiarbe vfaones re^lariter eyeninnt vel ^dpientibus vel 
profidei^bus^ xiondtim oene pttf^|ns, ut communiter tenent mytfat ** ^ 

V. 3)1^ ^ - ^ 
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but in later ‘life, when the character is fixed, and the 
imagination less activjp, the vision fades into the light 
of common day. In considering St. Teresa*s vision, 
•we must remember tHht she was transparently h^wst 
and sincere ; that her superiors strongly disliked 
suspected, aad her enemies ridicule^, her spiritual 
priviteges; that at the fame time they brought her 
great fame and influence ; ^ that she was at times 
haunted. ^y doubts whether she ever really saw them; 
^and, lastly, tfiat her biographers have given them a 
more^r ^otesque and materialistic character than is 
justified by her own descriptions. 

She tells us heflself that her reading of St. Augustine's 
Confessions^ at flie age of forty-one, was a turning-point in 
her life. “ When I came to his conversion," she s^s, 

“ and read how he heard the voice in .the garden, it 
was just as if the Lord called me." It was after this 
that she began again to see visions — or father to have 
a sudden sense of the presence of God, with a suspen- 
sion of all the faculties. In these trances she generally 
heard Divine “ locutions.” She says that “ the words 
. were very clearly formed, and unmistakable, thougfi not 
heard by the bodily ear. They ate quite unlike the 
words framed by the imagination, which are muffled ” 
{cosa sorda). Shef describes her visions of Christ very 
carefully. First He stood beside her while she was 
in prayer, arid she heard and saw Him, “ though not 
with the eyes of the body, nor of tfie soui.” Then • 
degrees t^s sacred humanity was completely . 
manifested ^0 m6, as it is pain t^di after the Resur- 
rection" Irifet senten^p suggests that sacred 

picturej#?]iovilgly gassed at, may have been the source 
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of some ofeher visions.) Her superiors tried to per- 
suade her that they were delusions; but she replied, 
‘ijf they who said this told me that a person who had 
juit^>inished ^^aking to me, whom I knew well, was. 
'iRbl thal^ person, but they knew that I fancied it, doubt- 
less I should believe them, rather than^. what I had 
seen; but Jf this pWson left behind him some jewels 
as pledges of his great love, and I found myself rich 
having been poor, 1 could not ^believe it if^i wisfied. 
And these jewels I could show them.^ For all who^ 
knew me saw clearly that my soul was chang*=^^; the 
difference was great and palpable/' The answer shows 
that fcM* Teresa the question was not whether the 
manifestations were “subjective” or “objective,” but 
whether they were sent by God or Satan. 

One of the Jpcst chapters in her autobiography, and 
perhaps the most interesting from our present point 
of view, is the allegory under which she describes the 
different kinds of prayer. The simile is not original — it 
app>ears in St. Augustine and others ; but it is more fully 
worked out by St. Teresa, who tells us “it ha« always 
been‘ a great delight to me to think of my soul as a , 
garden, cftnd of<the Lord as walking in it.” So here she 
says, “ Our soul is like a garden, rough and unfruitful, 
out of which God plucks the weeds, plants flowers, 
which we have to water by prayer. There are four 
ways of doing thls: — First, by drawing the®water from a 
• w^l; thW is thk dhrlidit and most labbrious prrocess. 
Secondly, by a i^ajter-wheel which its rim hung 
round with little buckets. Third, by causing a ^eam 
to flow ^ough| It J^ouith,^ by e rain from l^ven. 
first is or^nary Irhicb h * 
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by great, swoetoess and comfort. But scynetimes the 
well is dry. What tjhen ? The love of God does not 
consist in being able to weep, nor yet in delig^ 
^and tenderness; but^in serving with justice, co*age, 
and humility. The other seems to me rather-^ttf^ 
receive than to give. The second is the prayer, of 
quiet^ when file soul understands tha? Gq(^ is so near 
to her that she need not* talk aloud to Him.” In this 
stage thefWill is absorj^ed, blit the* Understanding and 
Memory are still active. (Teresa, following the scho- 
^lastic^jjjystics,*makes these the three faculties of the 
soul.) In the ,third stage God becomes, as it were, 
the Gardener. “It is a sleep of the faculties, which 
are not entirely^ suspended, nor yet do they understand 
how they work,” In the fourth stage, the soul labours 
not at all; al^ the faculties are quiescent. As ^he 
pondered how she might describe this state, “the 
Lord said these words to me : She (the soul) unmakes 
herself, my daughter, to bring herself closer to Me. 
It is no more she that lives, but I. As she cannot 
comprel^nd what she sees, understanding she ceases to 
understand.” Years after she had attained this fourth 
stage, Teresa experienced what th^ mystics <^11 “ the 
great dereliction,” a sense of ineffable loneliness and 
desolation, which nevertheless is the path to incomparable 
happiness. It was accompanied by a kind 6f catalepsy, 
with muscular rigidity and cessation of the pulses. 

These intense joys and sorrows ef the spirit are the 
chief %ents of ^eresa’s life for eight or ten years. 
They hrt foliowj^ by a period of ^treme practical 
yirh^^ itfie devoted herself t<I oifganising com- 
• Gawnelites;' whose austerity 
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and devotion were to revive the glories, of primitive 
Christianity. In this work s^e showed not only 
energy, but worldly wisdom and tact in no common 
Sifgr^e. Here visions had certg^ply not impaired her 
■^‘'-'^\vers as an organiser and ruler of men and women. 
Her labours continued without intermission* till, at the 
age of siKty-seVen^, she was struck down by her last 

• ft 

illness. “ This saint will be no longer wanted,” she 
said, with a sparkle* of her old vivacity, whenrshe knew 
that she was to die. 

It is not worth while to give a detailed account o^ 
St. Teresa’s mystical theology. Its cardinal points are 
that the religious life consists in complete conformity 
to the will of God, so that at last ^She human will 
becomes purely ** passive ” and “ at rest ” ; and the 
b^ief in Christ as the sole ground tff salvation, on 
which subject she uses language which is curiously like 
that of the-^utheran Reformers. Her teaching about 
passivity and the ‘‘ prayer of quiet ” is identical with 
that which the Pope afterwards condemned in Molinos ; 
but it is only fair to remember that Teres^ was not 
canonised for her theology, but for her life, and that 
the Roman Churcji is not committed to every doctrine 
which can be found in the writings of her saints. The 
real character of St. Teresa’s piety may be seen best 
in some of her prayers, such as this which follows:— 

“ O Lord, how utterly different are JThy thoughts 
Trom ouj? thoughts I ^From a soul which is. firmly 
resolved to love Thee alone, and whi^ has sun||ndered 
her whole will into Thy hands, Thou . demandest only 
that she should M&rken, strive earpestly tb serve Thee, 
and desire only .to prbhaote T’hine honour, necd| 
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seek add choose no path, for Thou doest that for her, 
and her will follows Thine ; while Thou, CS Lord, takest 
care to bring her to fuller perfection.” 

In theory, it ma^^not be easy to reponcile “ ^irdfist 
* striving” with complete surrender and abroga^n^jp^ 
the will, but the logic of the heart does not <lnd them 
incompatiblS. Perhaps no one h^s ^pokqp better on 
this •matter than the Rabbi Gamaliel, of 'whom it is 
reportec^ that he prayed, “ O Lord, grant that I may 
do Thy%ill as if it were my will, that Thou mayest do 
' my will as if ^it were Thy will.” But quietistic Mysti- 
cism often puts the matter on a wrong basis. Self- 
will is to be annihilated, not (as St> Teresa sometimes 
implies) because* our thoughts are so utterly different 
from God*s thoughts that they cannot exist in the 
same mind, *but because self-interest sets up9 an 
unnatural antagonism between them. * The will, like 
the other faculties, only realises itself jn its fulness 
when God worketh in us both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure. 

St. Juan of the Cross, the fellow- workman of St. 
Teresa in the reform of monasteries, is a still ^more 
perfect example of the Spanish ^type of Mysticism. 
His fame has never been so great as* hers ; *for while 
Teresa’s qharacte^ remained human and lovable in the 
midst of all hei^austerities^ Juan carried self-abnegation 
to a fanatical extreme, and presents the life of holiness 
in a grim and repellent aspeql. In |;iis riisi^ain of all 
comp^ihise between the claims of Qod and the world,* 
he welcomes ev^fy kind of suffering, ajtd bids us choose * 
always Aal^vhich is most painful, dmcult, and humili- 
I own ^life' was ^ dividec^ between terrible 
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mortifications and strenuous labour in the fottadation 
of monasteries. Though his bool^ show a tendency to 
Quietism, his character was one^ of fiery energy and 
ttnre^ng industry. Houses of " ^iscalced” Carmelites 
^fahj up all over Spain as the result of his labours. 
These monks and nuns slept upon> bare boards, fasted 
eight months in the ry ear, never ate meat, and wore the 
same serge dress in winter and summer. In some of 
these new foundations the Brethren even yied with 
each other in adding voluntary austeritie;? to thii^ severe 
rule. It was all part of the campaign against Protest- ^ 
antism. The worldliness and luxury of the Renaissance 
period were to be atoned for by a return to the purity 
and devotion of earlier centuj'ies. The*plder Catholic 
ideal — the mediaeval type of Christianity— was to be 
restored in all its completeness in the seventeenth 
century. This essentially militant character of the 
movement among the Carmelites must not be lost 
sight of: the two great Spanish mystics were before 
all things champions of the counter- Reformation. 

The two chief works of St. Juan jare The Ascend of 
Moutft Carmel^ and The Obscure Night of the Soul. 
Both are treatises op quietistic Mysticism of a peculiar * 
type. At the beginning of La Subida de Monte 
Carmelo he says, ‘‘The journey of the sonl to the 
Divine union is called nig^t for three reasons: the 
point of departure is privation of all desj[re, and com- 
plete detaphment from world ; the road is b}r faith, 
which is Jike nighi to the intellect ; ^e goal, tndtfch is 
God, is incomprehensible while we are^:|p thb life.”' 

The soul in iW ascent paeses ^from o¥ie reejto of 
#irlu^ to anoti^ Fl^t is the of 
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sense/?|^n which the things of earth become dark to 
her. This must ne|ds be traversed, for “ the creatures 
are only the crumoB that fall from God's table, and 
none but dogs wi^l^ turn to pick them up ” J^ne 
desire only doth God allow — that of 
and carrying the«Cross/' All other desired weaken, 
torment, blTnd, and pollute the ‘)soill. Until we are 
conipletely detached frt)m all such, we cannot love 
G«d. ‘^When thou dwellest upon anything, thou hast 
ceased To c^st thyself upon the All.” ‘‘If thou wilt 
keep anything with the All, thou hast not thy treasure 
simply in God.” “ Empty thy spirit of all created 
things, and thou wilt walk in the Kvine light, for God 
resembles no^ created thing.” Such is the method of 
traversing the “night of sense.” Even at this early 
stage the forms and symbols of eternity, which oJhers 
have found in the visible wo»ks of God, are discarded 
as useless. “ God has no resemblance to any creature.” 
The dualism or acosmism of mediaeval thought has 
seldom found a harsher expression. 

In the night o( sense, the understanding and reason 
are not blind ; but in the second night, the night of 
faith, “all is darkness.” “ Faith^is midnight”; it is 
the deepest darkness that we have to pass ; for in the 
“ third night, the jiight of memory and will,” the dawn 
is at hand. “iFaith” he^defines as “ the assent of the 
soul to whaj we have heard ” — as a blind man would 
receive a statement about the ^lour of an ol|ject. We^ 
must be totally ^lind, “ for a partiaily blind man will ^ 
not commit hipself wholly to his oftide.” Thus for 
St Juan tile whole content of revelation is removed 
sc| isl treated as some- 
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thing communicated from outside. We havt^; indeed, 
travelled far from St. Clement’s^ happy confidence in 
t^e guidance of reason, and Ecichart’s independence 
of^tfadition. The soul has thr^^ faculties — intellect, 
and will. The imagination (^fantasia) is a 
link between the sensitive and recisoning powers, and 
comes between fhe intellect and memory.^ Of these 
faculties, “ faith (he says) bliifds the intellect, hope the 
memory, and love the will.” He adds, to all that is 
not God ” ; but “ God in this life is .lilfCrr ni^t.” He 
blames those who think it enough to deny th^selves 
“without annihilating themselves,” and those who 
“ seek for satisfaction in God.” This last is “ spiritual 
gluttony.” “We ought to seek for bitterness rather 
than sweetness in God,” and “ to choose what is most 
disagreeable, whether proceeding from God or the 
world.” “ The way of God consisteth pot in ways of 
devotion or sweetness, though thes^ may be necessary 
to beginners, but in giving ourselves up to suffer.” 
Arid so we must fly from all “ mystical phenomena ” 
(supernatural manifestations to the .sight, heaipng, and 
the other senses) “ without examining whether they be 
good or^evil.” ^ “ Fot bodily sensations bear no propor- 
tion to spiritual things ” ; since the distance “ between 
God and the creature is infinite,” “ there is no essential 

c 

likeness or dommunion betviipen them. Visions are at 
best “xhildish toys ” ; “ the fly that tguches honey 
^ cannot fly,” he •says ; #hd the probability is that they 
come from the d6vil. For “ neither 5 ^e creatures, nor 
intellectual per^Mtions, natural or ^pernatural, can 

* So m Hotuitit between (the lower eonlJilil^ the 

perfect Apprebesdoti olrefNu ' 
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bring ill to God, there being no proportion between 
them. Created thin|rs cannot serve as a ladder ; they 
are only a hindrance^ and a snare.” ^ 

Thei;e is something heroic in this sortibre interpr<^- 
tion of the maxim of our Lord, “ Whosoever Jfm be of 
you that forsaketh^’not all that he hath, he cannot be 
My disciple.” All that he hath— “ yea, a^d his own 
life also ” — intellect, reason, and memory — all that is 
mo%t Dmne in our n^iture— are cast down in absolute 
surrender at the fipet of Him who ‘‘ made darkness His 
^ secret place, HIS pavilion round about Him with dark 
water, and thicjc clouds to cover Him.”^ 

In the “ thirds night ” — that of memory and will- — 
the soul sinks#into a holy inertia and oblivion {santa 
ociosidad y olvidd)^ in which the flight of time is i^njplt, 
and the mind is unconscious of all particular thoughts. 
St. Juan seems here to have brought us to something 
like the torpor of the Indian Yogi or of the hesychasts 
of Mount Athos. But he does not intend us to regard 
this state of trance as permanent or final. It is the last 
watch o{ the night*before the dawn of the supernatural 
state, in which the human faculties are turned *into 
Divine attributes, and by a complete? transformation th^ 
soul, which was “ at the opposite extreme ” to God, 

** becomes, by gartitipation, God.” In this beatific 
state ** one might say, in a sense, that the soul^gives 
God to God, for she gives to Gpd all that she riceives 
of God ; and He gives Himself to her. Tftis is the 

'St. Jium foUbWft Jne mediaeval mystics in <^inguishing bctweeri?^ 
** meditaticm ** sm} ** cmtemplation.” “ ikeditatioif” from which^extemal 
oot eiiluded, is for him an earlf and imperfect stage ; he who 
h to h%^ thic^ ViU^SQon discover sigtuLvhich fridSc^te that it 
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mystical lov^-gjft, wherewith the soul repayeth all her 
debt ” This is the infinite re^aifS of the soul who has 
n^fused to be content with anything short of infinity 
^ llena^ "inenos que con lo ^Fnfiiitto\ W|th what^ 
yecrmi^T this blessed hope inspired St. Juan, is shown in 
the following beautiful prayer, which is a ^ood example 
of the elof^uence, fiorn of intense emotion, which we 
fini(J here and there in his pages: “O sweetest love of 
God, too little knoWn ; fie wha has found ^hee at 
reafc^ let everything be changed, O God, that We may 
rest in Thee. Everywhere with Thtfb, O g^y God, 

everywhere all things With Thee ; as I wish, O my Love, 

<■ ^ 

all for Thee, nothing for me — nothing* for m \ every- 
thing for Thee. All sweetifess and dolight for Thee, 
ncj^n^Tor me-r-all bitterness and troublfe for me, none 
for Thee, O, my God, how sweet to me Thy presence, 
who ^ th^ supreme Good ! I will draw ne^r to Thee 
in ^ilcfnce, and will uncover Thy feet,^ that it may please 
T^e to unite me to Thyself, making hiy soul Thy 
bnde ; I will rejoice in nothing till I am in Thine arms, 
O Lord, I J^eseech Thee, leave me ‘not for moment, 
.bechuse I knofr ^ot the value of mine own soul.” 

^ Such f4itii9'*'lio^, and love were suffered to cast 
gleants light upon the / saint's gloomy and thorn- 
strewn path. But neve^heless 'tte .Jtext of which we 
^ost often reminded in i-e^ing his pages is the verse 
of AHaos: ^fiball not the day of the^ord be darkness 
and not^ightl* evert very dark, and n^ brightness in it ?” 

^ It fs a t^ribk view of life and du^/ — that we ar^ to 
deniide ourse^s of ^^ry thing that ^akes us citizens 
pi the whic% is natural i^|ppable 

4 jedenfbce b Ib^ 
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of enteriiig Into relations with God — thatiall which is 
humane must die, anc| have it^ place taken by super- 
natural infusion. St. Juan follows to the end^ tjte 

• “negative road’^of iJlonysius, without \rOjtiblin^hil!l- 
self at all with the transcendental metaph)iwc3^ of 
Neoplatonisnv His nihilism or acosmism is not the 
result of abstriLCting from the notion of Being or of 
unity; its basis is; psychological. It is ‘‘subjectwe” 
religion parried almost to its logical conclusion. The 

J^eoplatonists* Were led on by the hope of finding a 
reconcyiation between philosophy and positive religion ; 
but no such problems ever presented themselves to the 
Sparttards. We thear nothing of the relation of the 
creation to Gofl, or why the contemplation of it should 
only hinder instead of helping us to know its I^ljer. 
The world simply does not exist for St. Juan; nothing 
exists save God and human souls. The great ^^uman 
society has no interest for him; he would have us 4 Cut 
ourselves completely adrift from the aims and aspira- 
tions of civilised humanity, and, ‘‘ since nothing but the 
Infinite •can satisfy us,” to accept nothing until our 
.nothingness is filled with the Infin^|e^ He does* no| 
escapofirom the quietistic attitude oPpasavfe^expectanc^ 
which belongs to this view of life ; and it i^only by a 
glaring inconsisteni5^ that h^^ attaches any value to %he 
ecclesiastical symbolism, which rests on a very differibt 
basis from tha% of his teacWng, But' St ^uanfe 
Mysticism brou^t him no intellectuaV emancipation, 
dther for gpocL^or evil. Faitji wit^'hinf i was' th|| 
antithesis, t<T as in BibS^ but to feascml 
The i|j^ of r^ipon was. part of the c^|(^fixioa pf 

• the pi!| Attd^sp lie rciCnain^ |p attitude ol 
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complete subservience to Church tradition 'and author- 
ity, and even to his ** director,” Jan intermediary who 
constantly mentioned by these post-Reformation 
m^st^. Even this unqualified ^fibmissiveness^.did not • 
preset^ him from persecution during his lifetime, and 
suspicion afterwards. His books were only authorised 
twenty-sevOT years after his death, which occurred in 
1591; and his beatification was delayed till 1674. 
His orthodoxy was defended largely by references to 
St Teresa, who had already been can6riised. But it^ 
could not be denied that the quietisms of tfce next 
century might find much^ support for their contro- 
verted doctrines in both writers. 

St Juan’s ideal of saintliness was ds much of an 
anj»plifonism as his scheme of Church reform. But no 
one ever climbed the rugged peaks of Mount Carmel 
with more heroic courage and patience. His life shows 
what tremendous moral force is generated by complete 
self-surrender to God. ^ And happily neither his failure 
to read the ^igns of the times, nor his one-sided and 
defective gi^sp of Christian truth, cduld deprive: him of 
the reward of his life of sacrifice — the reward, I mean,, 
of feeling his fellovJship with Christ in sufferings He 
sold ‘‘ ^ill that he had ” to gain the pearl of great price, 
and the surrender was not made in^aJn. 

^^he later Roman Catholic mystics, though they 
include some beautiful and lovable characters, do not 
^ develop 6ny further the type which we have found in 
• ^t. Teresa and St Juan. St. Fraftf.is de Sal^ has 
been a favourit^ devotibnal writer thousands in 
this coMttti^, ^ me presents the ‘Spanish Mj^ipisin 
softened and^I^islli^ Ihto gracefal and iw^hhing * 
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pietism, such as might refine and elevate the lives of 
the “ honourable wdhaen ” who consulted him. The 
errors of the quietists certainly receive some cou/iteYi- 
• ance from parts of Ms writings, but they are nei^alised 
by maxims of a different tendency, borrowed e'iieclfftally 
from other sources.^ ^ 

A* more consistent anji less fortunate foilower of St. 
Teresa was Miguel de Molinos, a Spanish priest, who 
came toT^Rome about 1670. His piety and learning 
won him the*favour of Pope Innocent XL, who, accord- 
ing to bishop Burnet, “ lodged him in an apartment of 
the palace, and put many singular niarks of his esteem 
upon him.” Iti 1675 he published in Italian his 
Spiritual Gutde^ a mysfical treatise of great interest, 
Molinos begins by saying that there are two ^ys 
to the knowledge of God — meditation or discursive 
thought, and “ pure faith ” or contemplation. Contem- 
plation has two stages, active and passive, the latter 
being the higher.^ Meditation he ako calls the 
“ exterior road ” ; it is good for beginners, he says, but 
can ne^r lead to "perfection. The “ interior road," the 
. goal of which is union with God, consists in complete 
resignation to the will of God, anmhilatrion of all self- 

^ The somewhat femiairfe temper of Francis leads him to attach more 
value to tocifiil symUblism than would have been approved by St Juan, or 
even by St. Teresa. And we miss in him that steady devotion t6 the 
Person of Christy and to Him alone, which gives the^ Spaniards, in spite of 
themself, a sort of kinship with evangelical Christ^nity. St. Juan could 
never have written, “Honorez, reverez, et respectez d’un ambur special la* 
sacr^e et glnrieuse Viergt Marie. Elle est m^re A nostre souverain p^reet 
par consequent nostr^grand^m^re” ( 1 ). ^ 

• Thi three i:|frts into which the b^k is divided deal respectively vrith 
ihe ** di^e^ ” by whidi God purifies the heart ; the second 

^ ^age, l^iRrhidh|he in^ts, coniplete obedience tip a spiritual director is 
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will, and an unruffled tranquillity or passivfty of soul, 
until the mystical grace is superiiaturally “infused.” 
Th^n^ “ we shall sink and lose ourselves in the 
^ imflieasurable s^a of God's infini£<^* goodness, and rest 
therer»*sitls&dfast and immovable.”^ He gives a list of 
tokens by which we may know that we aro^ called from 
meditation 4o contemplation ; and enumerates cfour 
means, which lead to perfection and inward peace — 
prayer, obedience, frequent communions, anji inner 
mortification. The best kind of prayer is the prayer of , 
silence;* and there are three silences, thati of«<words, 
that of desires, arid that of thought. In the last and 
highest the mind is a blank, and God ^ alone speaks to 
the soul.* With the curious passion ffir subdivision 
whifh we find in nearly all Romish mystics, he 
distinguishes thjree kinds oC" infusa contemplazione ” — 
(i) satiety, when the soul is" filled with God and 
conceives a hatred for all worldly things ; (2) “ un 
mentale eccesso ” or elevation of the soul, born of Divine 
love and its satiety; (3) “security.” In this state the 
soul would willingly even go to hell; if it wer© God's 
will. * “ Happy is the state of that soul which has slain . 
and annihilated itselfV' It lives no longer in itself, for God 
lives in it. “With all truth we may say that it is deified.” 

o 

^ Col^i c* ingo^fiano e ci perdiamo nel mare immense dell^ infinita sua 
b<mt4 in cui restiamo stabili ed immobili.” ^ 

• It is interesting to find the “ prayed of quiet ” even in Plotinus. Cfi 
^nn, V. I. 6 jf ‘ Let us^call upon God ^imsclf before we thus answer — not 
with uttered words, but i^hLng forth our souls in prayer to Him ; for thus 

• alone can we pray, al«;^ to Him who is alone.’* 

• He speaks, too, inner recollection ” (il rac^limento interiorc), 
**mhandolo dentro te medesima nel pUt intixgo del* a^Sima senza 
forma, tpedc, modo b tora, in c gei&rale noti^ 41 fede amckosa ed 
osctiia, senza veraoa dis^szlone di jfbfesioiiye b attributo,” 
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Molinos* follows St. Juan of the Cross ip disparaging 
visions, which he says are often snares of the devil. 
And, like him, he says much of the “ horrible tempta- 
tions and torments, ^orse than any which the martjyrs 
of th^^^^rly Church underwent,” which forrr^yfj^t of 
‘‘ purgative contemplation.” He resembles the Spanish 
my^ics also in his insistence on outward v:)bservances, 
especially ‘‘ daily communion, when possible,” but 
thinks ^?requent confession unnecessary, except for 
beginners. • ' 

“The book was no sooner printed,” says Bishop. 
Burnet, “ than, it was much read and highly esteemed, 
both in Italy gnld Spain. The acquaintance of the 
author came^o be much desired. Those who seemed 
in the greatest credit at Romo seemed to value tljem- 
selves upon his friendship. Letters were writ to him 
from all places, so thli.t a correspondence was settled 
between him and those who approved of his method, in 
many different places of Europe.” “It grew so much 
to be the vogue in Rome, that all the nuns, except 
those who had Jesuits to their confessors, began to lay 
aside their rosaries and other devotions, and to give 
themselves much to the practice* oi ijiental^ prayer.” 

Molinos had written with the object of “ breaking 
the fetters ” \yhiffi hindered souls in their upward 
course. Unfortunately for himself, he Mso loosened 
some of the fetters in which the Roman priesthoocl 
desires to keep the laity.^ And st>, Inst^j^d of thQ 

' Cf. Bp. Burnet In short, everybody that wa^^rt«)Ught either sincerely* 
devont, or that at t&ist affected the reputation of it, came to be reckoned 
wnon^he QiHetists ; imd if these persons were observed to become more 
africt S their lives, mo?e retired and serious in their mental devotions, 
yet there appjeai^ less teal in theii^whole depitrtment as to the exterior 
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honours which had been grudgingly and suspiciously 
bestowed on his predecessors, Molinos ended his days 
in a dungeon.^ His condemnation was followed by a 
sh*p persecution of his follower^ in Italy, who had 
becoiiaeN.iery numerous ; and, in France, Bossu^et pro- 
cured the condemnation and imprisonment of Madame 
Guyon, a lady of high character and abilities, who <Avas 
the centre of a group of quietists. Madame de Guyon 
need not detain us here. Her Mysticism is identical 
with that of Saint Teresa, except that %he was no 
visionary, and that her character was softer awd less 
masculine. Her attractive personality, and the cruel 
and unjust treatment which she experienced during 
the greater part of her life, arouse the ‘sympathy of 
all read her story ; but since my present object is 
not to exhibit ^ portrait gallery of eminent mystics, 
but to investigate the chief types of mystical thought, 
it will not be necessary for me to describe her life 
or make extracts from her writings. The character of 
her quietism may be illustrated by one example — the 

parts of the religion of that Church. They were not so assiduous iit Mass, 
nor so earnest to procure Masses to be said for their friends ; nor were they 
so frequently either at confession or in processions, so that the trade of 
those that liv« by these things was terribly sunk.” 

^ The Spiritual Guide was well received at 6rst in high quarters ; but in 
l68i a Jesuit preacher published a book on “th^ prayer of quiet,” which 
raised a storm. The first commission of inquiry exon orated Moiinos ; but 
in 1685 the Jesuits*and Louis XIV. brought strong pressure to bear on the 
Pope, and Molinos was accused of heresy. Sixty-eight false propositions 
were extracted from his writings, and formally condemned.® They include 
^ justification^f disgrafteful vices, which Molinos, who was a man of 
saintiy chaiac could nerer have taught. But thcQ^gh the whole prdeess 
<again^ the author oPthe Spiritual Guide was shamefHly unfair, the book 
contains some highly dangerous teaching, which might easily be pressed 
into the service of immorality. Molinos saved his ^fe by r6c^tin^ all his 
errors, but was imprisoned till his death, about 16^. Jn 1687 
quisitto arrested abo persons for ^^V^^oietist^’ opinions. ^ 
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hymn on The Acquiescence of Pure Lqve/’ translated 
by Cowper 

“ Love 1 if Thy de|tined sacrifice am 

Come, slay tlfy victim, and prepare Thy fires : 
.Plunged in Thy depths of mercy, let me die ^ 

^I'he death \fhich every soul that loves desires ! 

• t 

I watch my hours, ^nd see them fleet awSy ; 

The time is long that I have languished here ; 

Y^all my thoughts Thy* purposes obey, 

♦With no reluctance, cheerful and sincere. 

To me ’fis equal, whether Love ordain 
My life or death, appoint me pain or ease 
My soul perceives no real ill in p^in ; 

In ease <ir health no real good she sees. 

• • 

One Good she covets, and that Good alone ; 

To choose Thy will, from selfish bias free 4 
And to prefer a cottage to a throne. 

And grief to comfort, if it pleases 'fhee. 


That we should tear the cross Thy command 
Die to the world, and live to self no more ; 

Suffer unmoved beneath the rudest hand, 

As pleased when shipwrecked as when safe on shore.” 


, F^nelon was also a victim of the campaign zfgainst 
the quietists, though he was no*follciwer of Molinos. 
He 'was drawn into the controversy against his will by 
Bossuet, who /ecjtfested him to endorse an unscru- 


pulous attack upon Mada me jGqy * 
necessary^ for F^nelon to 


necessary^ for F^nelon to dSB^^lfs 
did in his famous Maxims of Sii^ 
is important for^ our purpos4i|fcAcl 
attempt to determine the limits 
cqnjcsetriing two 

interested and " passiive Wfil 


made it 


I 



0 
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On the former, F^nelon’s teaching may be sum- 
marised as follows: Self-interest must be excluded 
front our love of God, for self-love is the root of all ' 
evft This predominant desire fbv God’s glory need 
not boNtJways explicit — it need only become so on 
extraordinary occasions; but it must ^.always be 
implicit. There are five kinds of love for God : 
(i.) purely senile — the love of God’s gifts apart from 
Himself; (ii.) the love of mere# covetousn^sV which 
regards the love of God only as the 2:ondition of , 
happiness ; (iii.) that of hope, in which the desire for 
our own welfare is still predominant; (iv.) interested 
love, which is still mixed with self- regarding motives ; 
(v.) disinterested love. He mentions here the “ three 
live^” of the mystics, and says that in the purgatives 
life love is mixed with the fear of hell ; in the illuminat- 
ive, with the hope of heaven ; while in the highest 
stage “ we are united.t-o God in the peaceable exercise 
of pure love.” “ If God were to will to send the souls 
of the just to hell — so j<;)hrysostom and Clement 
suggest — souls in the third state woulcj not love Him 
less.” ** “ fijlixed love,” however, is riot a sin : “ t|^e 

greater p;jrt of holy souls never reach perfect dis- 
interestedness in this life.” We ought to wish for our 
salvation, because it is God’s will thSv w^ should do so. 
Interested love coincides with resignation, disinterested 

^ This “ mystic paradox has been mentioned already. TAs developed 
at in ^^ Meditations of Diego de Stella. F^nclon says that it is 

^ tounoin Cassnn, Gregory Naziaiwha^ Au^tine, Anselm, ** and a great 
AurnW of saints.** is an unfortvuUte 'iUtempt to ^improve upon Job*s 
fine Zying, “Though He slay me, yet will I triwt in Him,” or the line 
in Homer which has been often quoted — ^ 54- koI /ret rA 

roi ftfaSep olh-m. But unless we form a very uniro?thy idea of heaven and 
bell, the proposition is nol|^80 much extravagimt as self'CC)|riradictbry, 
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with holy indifference. “St. Francis de Sales says 
that the disinterested heart is like wax m the hands of 
. its God.” 

We must continue to co-operate with God*s^);^ce, 
even in the highest stage, and not cease to j^sist our 
impulses, as if all^ame from God. “To speak"^ other- 
wise is to speak the language of^ the teiupter.” (This 
‘ is, of course, directed against the immoral apathy 
attribute to Molinos.) The only, difference between the 
vigilance of ^ure and that of interested love, is that 
the fjfmer; is simple and peaceable, while the latter 
has not yet cast out fdar. It is false teaching to say 
that we should hate ourselves ; we ^should be in charity 
with ourselves as with gthersT ^ 

Spontaneous, unreflecting good acts proceed from 
what the mystics call the apex of the soul. “ Ir/^such 
acts St Antony places the most perfect prayer — 
unconscious prayer^^' 

Of prayer he says, “ We pray as much as. we desire, 
and we desire as much as we love.” Vocal prayer 
cannot be (as tl\e extreme quietists pretend) useless to 
contemplative souls ; “ for Christ has taught us ^ vocal 
prayer.” , 

He then proceeds to deal with “ passive fcontempla- 
tion,” and refersi^^gain to the “ unconscious prayer ” 
of St. Antony. But “pure contemplation is never 
uninterr^ttent in^ this life.” “ Bernard, Teresa, and 
John say that their periods of pure contemplation 
lasted not more than , half an hour.” ^Pure "con- 
templation ” he proceeds, “ is negatiVSTbeing occ&pied 
/with no sensible linage, no distinct and nameable idea ; 

* doc^ri]|e here oondomned if Mamcheao, says F6ieloa rightly. 
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it stops only at the purely intellectual and abstract 
idea of being.” Yet this idea includes, " as distinct 
objects,” all the attributes of God — ** as the Trinity, - 
the^. humanity ofeChrist, and all H'i^ mysteries.” “To 
dpny thi^s is to annihilate Christianity under pretence 
of purifying it, and to confound God with n^ant It is 
to form a kind of deism which at once falls into 

• tx* 

atheism, wherein all real idea oi God as distinguished 
from His creatures ‘is rejected.” Lastly, ^^t is to 

advance two impieties — (i.) To suppose that there is or ^ 
may be on the earth a contemplative whcp is no ^^onger 
a traveller, and whp no longer needs the way, since he 
has reached his destination. (ii.) To ignore that 
Jesus Christ is the way as well as thj^ truth and 
the life, the finisher as well as the author of our 
faith^. 

This criticism of the fotmless vision is excellent, but 
there is a palpable inconsistency between the definition 
of “ negative contemplation ” and the inclusion in it of 
“411 the attributes of God as distinct objects.” Contra- 
dictions of this sort abound in F^nelon, and destroy 
the value of his writings as contributions to religious 
philosophy, though ir his case, as in many others, we 
may speak of “ noble inconsistencies ” which do more 

credit to his heart than discredit toHhis intellect We 

«■ 

may perhaps see here the dying spasm of the “ negative 
method,” which has crossed our path so o/t«n in this 
survey. • 

The im^ge of Je^s Christ, Firtelon Continues, is not 
clearly seen by contemplativ|is* a|“ first, and may be 
withdrawn while the soul ]^sses;^ ^trough® ^e last^ 
furnace of ti^al ; bu^ we eaa never ceaM t^'need Him, 


i 
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** though it is true that the most eminent saints are 
accustomed to regard Him less as an exterior object 
>^than as the interior principle of their lives ” They are 
in error who speak of possessing God in His suprcgie 
simplicity, and of no more knowing Christ after the 
flesh. * Contemplation is called passive because it 
excludes interested activity of the soul,^not because 
it excludes real action. •(Here again Fdnelon is rather 
explainiii^away than explaining his authorities.) The 
culminftion pf^the “passive state'' is “transformation," 
^n which love 4s the life of the soul, as it is its being 
and substance. “ Catherine of Genoa said, I find no 
more me\ there is no longer any Other / but God." 
“ But it is false to say t^iat transformation is a deifica- 
tion of the real and natural soul, or a hypostatic union, 
or an unalterable conformity with God." ^ In th^ 
passive state we are still liable to mortal sin. (It is 
characteristic of F^nelon that he contradicts, without 
rejecting, the su,bstitution-doctrin?^ainly stated in the 
sentence from Catherine of Genoa.) 

In 1^ letter tp the Pope, which accompanies the 
“ Explanation of the Maxims," F^nelon thus surr;s up 
his distinctions between true and fjjse Mysticism : — 

I* The ‘‘permanent act ” {i.e, an indefectible state of 
union with God) is, to be condemned as “a poisoned 
source of idleness and internal lethargy." • 

2. There is an indispensable necessity of the distinct 

exetcise of each virtue. • 

3. “ Perpetual contemplation," mifcking v^ial sins 

^ St Benuurd (i?# diligend^ 28) gives a careST statement of the 

deification-docti^e as he understai^ it: **Quomodo omnia in omnibus 
]|iomuie de liomine qu^uam supererit ? Mcmebit substantia 
, tid See Appendix C. « 
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impossible, and abolishing the distinction of virtues, is 
impossible. ^ ^ 

4 . “ Passive prayer,” if it excludes the co-operatioo^ 

o( free-will, is impossible. <» 

5 . There can be no “ quietude ” except the peace of 
the holy Ghost, which acts in a manner so uniform 
that these ^^cts seen?, to unscientific persons^ not distinct 
acts, but a single and permanent unity with God. 

6 . That the doctrine of pure love may i«H: serve as 

an asylum for the errors of the Quietist^ we assert that 
hope must always abide, as saith St. Paul. ^ 

7. The state of pure love is very rare, and it is 

intermittent ^ o 

In reply to this manifesto^r the Three Prelates ” ^ 
rejoin that F^nelon keeps the name of hope but takes 
^way the thing ; that he really preaches indifference to 
salvation ; that he is in danger of regarding contempla- 
tion of Christ as a descent from the heights of pure 
contemplation ; that he unaccountably says nothing of 
the “love of gratitude” to God and our Redeemer; 
that he “ erects the rare and transient experie^ijces of a 
few §aints into a rule of faith.” 

In this controversy about disinterested love, our * 
sympathies are chiefly, but not entirely, with F^Jon. 
The standpoint of Bossuet is 'Jigt religious ^ all. 

“ Pure love, ”e he says almost coarsely, “ is opposed tq. the 
essence of love, which always desires the enjoyment of 
its object, as wejl as to the nature of man, who neces- 
sarily ^^ires happiness.” Most of ne will rather agfee 
' with St. Berriald, that love, ^ such, desires nothing but 

^ The Archbishop of Pturis, the ^jLop of ^eaux (Bossuet), an4 thk 
Bishop bl Chartres. 
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reciprocation — " verus arlior^ se ipso^ c«ntentus est ; 
habet praemium, sed id quod amatur.” If the question 
diad been simply whether religion is or is not is/ its 
nature mercenary, ^e should have felt no doubt bn 
which side the truth lay. Self-regarding hope# and 
schemes ma^ be schoolmasters to^ bring us to Christ ; 
it seems, indeed, to be part of our education to form 
them, and then see them shattered one after another, 
that b^ter and deeper may be constructed out 

,p{ the fragmfirfts ; but a Elfish Christianity is a contra- 
diction <11 term*s. But F^nelon, in his teaching about 
disinterested love, goes further than^ this. “ A man*s 
self,'* he says' “ in ?iis own greatest cross." “ We must 
therefore be<?ome strangers to this self, this moiV' 
Resignation, is npt a remedy ; for “ resignation suffers 
in suffering ; one is as two persons in resignation ; it is 
only pure love that loves to suffer." This is the thought 
with which many of us are familiAr^in James Hinton's 
Mystery of Pain, It is at bottom Stoical or Buddhistic, 

in spite of the emotional turn given to it by F^nelon. 
LogicaMj^ it should lead to the destruction of love ; for 
-love requires two living factors,^ and the person^ who 
has attained a “ holy indifference," who ha® passed 
whol^ out of self, is^ as incapable of love as of any 
other emotion. • The attempt ‘‘ to wind ourselves too 
high for mortal man” has resulted, as usual, in two 
opposite errors. We find, on the one hand, some who 

j 

^ tf two beings are separate, they cannot influefibe each othA ^inwardly. 
If they are not distinct, there can be no relations bet^f?n them. Man is 
at pnce oi^n and organism, and is why love between man and God 
impossible. ThS importance of mimaining that action between man and 
God must be reciprocal, S well shown by Lilienfeld, Gedanken iiber du 
• Socialwistenschaft der Zukunft^ voL v. 472 s<j. ^ 

16 
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try to escape f th^ daily sacrifices which life demands, 

by declaring themselves bankrupt to start with. And, 

on the other hand, we find men like F^nelon, who are- 

tod good Christians to wish to i^hift their crosses in 

this W3.y ; but who allow their doctrines of holy 

indifference ” and “ jpure love ” to impart ^n excessive 

sternness tc^ their teaching, and demand from u?? an 

«» 

impossible degree of detachment and renunciation. 

The importance attached to the “ prayer^f^ quiet ” 
can only be understood when we rememrber how much, 
mechanical recitation of forms of prayer^ was enjoined 
by Romish “ directors.” It is, of course, possible for 
the soul to commune with God without words, perhaps 
even without thoughts ; ^ but the recorded prayers of 
our Blessed Lord will not allow us to regard these 
ecstatic states as better than vocal prayer, when the 
latter is offered with the spirit, and with the under- 
standing also.” ^ . 

The quietistic controversy in France was carried on 
in an atmosphere of political intrigues and private 
jealousies, which in no way concern us, Buf^e great 
fact fv^hich stands out above the turmoil of calumny and 
misrepresentation ii that the Roman Church, which in 
sore straits had called in the hel^ of quietistic Mysti- 
cism to stem the flood of Protestaiitisn), at length found 
the alliance loo dangerous, and disbanded her irregulai 
troops in spite of their promises to submit oto discipline 
In Fdnelpn, MySticism had a champion eloquent anc 
leame<f,^nd j^pt too logical to repudiate with honesi 

conviction consequences wldl^ some of his authoritiej 

.^r o ^ 

** Thought was not,” says Wordsworth of Sne in a state rapture 
and again, All his tho|^ht8 were beeped in feeling.*^ 
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had found it necessary |to^, accept. 4 remained a 
loyal and submissive son of the Church, as did Molinos ; 
^nd was, in fact, more guarded in his statements^^an 
Bossuet, who in bis ignorance of mystical theol6gy 
often* blundered into dangerous admissions.^ But the 
Jesuits saw* with their usual acujnen that Mysticism, 
everw in the most submissive guise, is an • Independent 
and turbulent spirit; and by condemning F^nelon as 
well ^ Molinos, they crushed it out as a religious 
^movem^t the Latin countries. 

To it seems that the Mysticism of the counter- 
Reformation ^as bound to fail, because it was the 
revival of a penierted, or at best a one-sided type. The 
most consistent quietists were perhaps those who 
brought the doctrine of quietism into most discredit, 
such as the hesychasts of Moupt Athos.^ For at bottom 
it rests upon that dualistic or rather acosmistic view 
of life which prevailed from of the Roman 

Empire till the Renaissance and Reformation. , Its 
cosmology is one which leaves this world out of account 
excepl^as a traifting ground for souls ; its theory of 
knowledge draws a hard and fast line between rfatural 
and supernatural truths, and then tries to bring them 
together by intercalating “supernatural phenomena” in 
th^^^rder of naUire ; and in ethics it paralyses morality 
by teaching with St. Thomas Aquinas fhat to love 
God secundum se is more meritorious than to love our 

^ be wdtes to 29%dame Guyon, Je n*ai jafllais hesit^ uiSml moment 
sur les ^tats de Sainte Th^r^se, puceque je n*y ai trou\%, que je ne* 
tioi 4 v«ui^, auasi dans r^riture.” doubtful whether Bossuet had really 

vTead ibuoh of St. Teresa.^ F^neloh says much more cautiously, “ Quelque 
re^^ect et quelque admiration que j’aie pour Sainte Th^r^, je n’aurais 
*ai|ys vo^u dc|hner an public tout ee^qu’elle a 
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neighbour.” ^ , AU this is r^t Jof the essence of Mysti- 
cism, but belongs to mediaeval Catholicism. It was 
proftkbly a necessary stage through which Christianity,'' 
and Mysticism with it, had to pasc. The vain quest 
of an abstract spirituality at any rate liberated the 
religious life from m^ny base associations ; ^the “ negat- 
ive road ” after all the holy path of self-sacriiice ; 
and the maltreatment of the body, which began among 
the hermits of the Thebaid, was largely based ^,on an 
instinctive recoil against the poison of seAsfiality, which ik 
had helped to destroy the old civilisation. But the 
resuscitation of mediaeval Mysticism aftec* the Renais- 
sance was an anachronism ; and except in the fighting 


days of the sixteenth century, it was not likely to 
appt'al tothe manliest or most intelligent spirits. The 
world-ruling papal polity, with its incomparable army 
of officials, bound to poverty and celibacy, and therefore 
invulnerable, was M^^uctio ad absurdum of its world- 
renpuncing doctrines, which Europe was not likdtj^^ 
forget. Introspective Mysticism had done its work^ 
a work of great service to the hum*an race.**^t had 
explored all the recesses of the lonely heart, and had . 
wrestled with the angel of God through the terrors of 
the spiritual night even till the morning. “ Tell me now 
Thy name will not let The® go until Tfedti 

bless me.” ‘these had been the tw6 demands of the 
contemplative mystic — the only rewards ^i^hich his soul 
ccraved in return the sacrifice of eve^ earthly^ deljght. 

„ The re\v^rd wag worth the sacrifice; “ (jto reveals 
Himself in many ways,” and the spiritual Christianity 


^ Of course there is i^^sense in which thit.is trae ; but.l am speakiif di 
the way iilwMch it was ^derstood&y mediaeval Catholicism. ^ 
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of the modem efwh is (ty rather to the consecration 
ot art, science, and social life than to lonely contempla- 
tion. In ray last two Lectures I hope to show hd^f an 
important school of mystics, chiefly between the Renais- 
sance and our own day, have turned to the jeligious 
study of nature, and have found jhere the same illumi- 
nation which the raedipal ascetics drew Horn the deep 
wells of their inner consciousness. 




LECTURE VII 



’Ey wi Toij (f)mKoh h((nl n kvfunrriv xMirep 'EpctxXarot Myerai 
tlnir dm rai ivmk Ms, ' , • 

Aristotle, Partiks Anmaliidi^f i. 5. 

•1 ' 

“ What if earth * 

Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other likj, more than on earth i,*! thought?” 

' Milton, 


^ “ God is not dumb, that He should speak no more. 
vV thou hast wanderings in the wilderness. 

And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 

There towers the mountain of the voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find ; but he who bei^, 
' Intent on manij^. stiil and mortal ends. 

Sees it not, neither hears its thunde»d*Wte.” 


“Of the Absolute in the theoretical sense I do not venture tif speak f 
but this'' I maintain, that if a man rwognises it in its manifestations, and 
always keeps his fyc fixed u'pon it, he will reap a very gr^t reward.” 

' ' ' Goethe. 




LECTURE yil 

Nature-Mysticism and Symbolism 

s'© • 

« 

** The creation itjelf also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
^ into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.”— Rom. viii. 21. 

It would be ppssible to maintain that all our happiness 
consists in findiiig’^sympathies and affinities underlying 
apparent antagonisms, ’in bringing harmony out of 
discord, and order out of chaos. Evem the lo\jiest ^ 
pleasures owe their attractiveness to a certafSi tem- 
porary correspondence between our desires and the 
nature of filings. Selfishness ij^elf^ the prime spurce 
of ^misery, ignorance, cannot sever the ties 
bind us to each other and to nature; or if it 
§ucC«^ln doing’so, it passes into madness, of which 
an experienced alienist has said, that its essence is 
“ concentrated egoism.” Incidentally 1, niay^ say that 
the" peculiar happiness which accompanies every glimpse 
of insight into Jtruth and feality, whether in the scien- 
tific, ^sthetic, or emotional sphere, seeAs to me to 
have a greater apologetic* valife than has been generally 
rece^ised. It is the clearest possible indication that, 
sth«||!»&e is for dkthe |ood, and forms the ground d a 
reaiSnable fajththat all things, if we could see them as 
’they are, would bafotthd to work together for good to 
those who love God. ^ • 


V 
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“ The true Mysticism,” it^ has been lately said with 
much truth, ‘‘ is the belief that everything, in being 
what it is, is symbolic of sornething more.”^ .^11 
Nature (and there are few more pernicious errors ^^an 
that v’^hich separates man from Nature) is the lan^age 
in which God exprerses His thoughts ; but^the thoughts 
are far more than the language.^ Thus it is that the 
invisible things of God frpm the creation of the wprld 
may be clearly seen and understood from the* things 
that are made; while at the same time it is equally 
true that here we see* through a glass darkly, and 
know only in part. Nature half conceals and half 
reveals the Deity; and it is in this sense that it may 
be called a symbol of Him. 

^ T-bp word “ symbol,” like several other words which 
the student of Mysticism has to use, has an ill-defined 
connotation, which produces confusion and contradict- 
ory statements. * Foi ' instance, a French writer gives 
as his definition of Mysticism “the tendency to ap- 
proach the Absolute, morally, by means of ^mbols.” ® 
On the other hand, an English essayist deniiijs that 
Mysticism is symbolic.^ Mysticism, he says, differs* 
from sycnbolism in that, while symbolism treats the 
connexion between symbol and substance as some- 

* In R. L. N^ttleship’s Remains, ^ ^ 

* In addition to passages quoted elsewhere, the following sentence from 

Luthardt is a good statement of the symbolic theory : Nature is a worl^ 
of symbolism, a ricl^ hieroglyphic book : everything visible conceals an 
invisible m)rstery, and.^e last mystery of all is Jjod.” Goethe*^ Alles 
vargilngliche ist aur tm^leichniss woulA be better without tht^'-tiur,” 
from our ()oint o^ vifrw. ^ 

* R4c4jac, Essai sur ies Fondepunts de la Connaissance^^ystique^ 

^ In the Edin^rgk Revunv, October oThe article referred to, <« 

**The Catholic Mystics of the Middle is beautifully written, and 

should be read by all w^o are interested in the subject * 
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thing accidental or subjeotive, Mysticism# is based on 
a positive belief in the existence of life within life,^f 
deep correspondenoas^and affinities, not less real than 
those to which the •common superficial consciousness 
of mankind bears ^witness. I agree with this state- 
ment about •the basis of Mysticifim, but I prefer to 
use the word symbol of that which has *a” real, and 
not^merel>^ a conventional affinity to the thing sym- 
bolisec^ The line Is by no means easy to draw. 
An aureole is* not, properly speaking, a symbol of 
saintlindSs,^ nor a crown of foyal authority, because 
in these instatices the connexion Qf sign with sig- 
nificance is con'fentional. A circle is perhaps not a 
symbol of efbrnity, because the comparison appeals 
only to the intellect. But falling leaves are a sj^mfeol 
of human mortality, a flowing river of the “ stream ” 
of life, and a vine and its branches of the unity of 
Christ and the Church, because thjey are examples 
of the sdme law which operates through all that God 
has ^made. And when the Anglian noble, in a well- 
known^passage oTf Bede, compares the life of map 
to the flight of a bird which darts quickly through 
a lighted hall out of darkness, and •into ^darkness 
again, he has found ^ symbol which is none the less 

^ This is Kant’s use of the word. See Bosanquet, History of Esthetic ^ 
p. 273 ; “A symbol is for Kant a perception or presentation which repre- 
^^ts a conception neither conventionally as a mere sign, nor directly, but 
in the abstract, & a scheme, but indirectly though appropriately through a 
similari^ between the r^es which govern our reflection in the symbol and • 
in th<^thing (or idei) qrmbol|sed.” “ In this sepse beauty is a symbol of 
the nli^l order.” Goethe’s definition is also valuable: “T|iat is true • 
syitiSbusm whegs the more particular represents the more general, not as a 
. dre^ or shadei^ but as a pvid, instantaneous revelation of th^ inscrutable.” 

^ Or rath^ ol * power and dignity ; for in some early Byzantine works 
even is r^esented with a nimhhs* 
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valid, because light and darkness are themselves only 
symbolically connected with life and death. The 
writer who denies that Mysticism^ is symbolic, m.eans 
that the discovery of arbitrary andTanciful resemblances 
or types is no part of healthy Mysticism.^ In this he 
is quite right ; andc the importance of tbe distinction 
which he \frishes to emphasise will, I hope, become 
clear as we proceed. It is not possible always to^say 
dogmatically, This is genuine' Symbolism, and that 
is morbid or fantastic ” ; but we do assert that thei« 
is a true and a false Symbolism, of which ‘^he true 
is not merely a Jegitimate, but a necessary mode of 
intuition ; while the latter is at best a'Trivolous amuse- 
ment, and at worst a degrading superstition.* 

we shall handle our subject very inadequately 
if we consider^ only thci symbolical value which may 
be attached to external objects. Our thoughts and 
beliefs about the. spiritual world, so far as they are 
conceived under forms, or expressed in language, 
which belong prop^ly only to things of ^time and 

Emerson says rightly, "^*l^^ysticism (in a bad sense) consi^^ in the 
mistake of an accidental and individual symbol for an universal orte.’* 

® The distinction which Ruskin draws between the fancy and the 
imagincUiottkrci^y h^p us t6 discern the true and the false in Symbolism. 

“ Fancy has to do with the outsides of things, and is content therewith. 
She can nev^ feel^ but is one of the most purely and simply intellectual of 
the ft^ulties. She cannot be made serious; no edge*tool, but she will 
play with : whereas the imagination is in all things the reverse. She 
cannot but be serious; she sees too far, too darkly, too solemnly, to< 3 ^ 
earnestly, ever to smile. . . . There is reciprocal action between the 
e intensity of moral feeling and the power of imagination. Hence the 
powers of the imagination may always be tested by accompanying tender- 
ness of cn]63tion. . « Imagination is quiet, fency restless ; hncy details, 
imagination suggests. . . . All egotism is destructive of imagination, 
whose play and power depend altogether on pur being able to forget . 
ourselves. ... Imagination has no respect for sayings at opinions ; it 
is independent’’ iL diap. hL)« * 
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space, are of the nature of symbols. In this sense 
it has been said that the ^eater part of dogmatic 
theology is the d ialec tical development of mystid^l 
► symbols. For instance, the paternal rfelation of the 
First Person of the Trinity to the Second is a symbol; 
and the repr^entatfon of eternity as an endless period 
of tiipe stretching into futurity, is a sysiAol. We 
believe that the forms under which it is natural and 
necSssajy for us to conceive of transcendental truths 
liave a real and* vital relation to the ideas which they 
attempt ito express ; but their, inadequacy is manifest 
if we treat them as facts of the same order as natural 
phenomena, and, try to intercalate^ them, as is too 
often done, anjong the materials with which an abstract 
science has to deal. ^ 

The two great sacraments^ are typical synflSols, if 
we use the word in the sense which f give to it, as 
something which, in being what it is, is a sign and 
vehicle Of something higher and better. This is what 
the early Church meant when it called the sacra- 
ments ^yffibgls.^ •A “symbol” atj-^that period implied 
. a mystery, and a “ mystery ” implied a revelation. 
The need of sacraments is one dj* the^ deejpest con- 

^ Cf. Hamack, History o/jDogma, vol. ii. p. 144 : “What |ve nowadays 
understand by ‘ symbdis ’ is a thing which is not that which it repr^jsents ; 
at that time (in the second century) ‘ symbol ’ denoted a thing which, in 
^pme kind of way, is that which it signifies ; but, on the other hand, 
according to th« ideas qf that period, the really heavenly element lay 
cither in or behind the visible form without being identical with it. 
Accordingly, the distincaon of a symbolic and realistic conception of the * 
Lord’s Supper is altogether to be rejected.” And vol. w, p. 2^; “The , 
*S3ahbol* was never a mere type or sign, but always embodied Imysteiy.” 
^So Justul Martfr uses avfn^oKiKGn tliretp and clfreiy 4y fivanjpUfi as inter- 
changeable terms; and Tertullian says that the name of Joshua was 
s nominu futuri s<Urap94Htum* 
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victions of the religious consciousness. It rests ulti- 
mately on the instinctive reluctance to allow any 
s^ritual fact to remain without^^n external expres- 
sion. It is obvious that all moitality depends on the 
application of this principle to conduct. All voluntary 
external acts are symbolic of (that is, vitajly connected 
with) internal states, and cannot be divested of this 
their essential character. It may be impossible to 
show how an act of the ‘material body can pjirify or 
defile the immaterial spirit ; but the -ccl^rrespondenc^ 
between the outward and inward life cannot tar denied 
without divesting morality of all meaning. The 
maxim of Plotinus, that “the mind cgn do no wrong,'' 
when transferred from his tfhnscendental philosophy 
tcxjmatters of conduct, is a sophism no more respect- 
able than that which Euripides puts into the mouth 
of one of his characters: “The tongue hath sworn; 
the heart remains uri^wom.” Every act of the will 
is the expression of a state of the soul ; and every 
state of the soul must seek to find expression in an 
act of the will. Love, as we should alh ?idi!iit is not 
love, c so long as it is content to be only in though tj 
or “ in word ^nd in tongue ” ; it is only ‘when it is 
love “ih deed” that it is love “in truth.” ^ And it 
is the same with all other virtues, which are in this 
sense symbolic, as implying something beyond the 

* So some thinkers have felt that “ the Word is not the best expression 
for the creative activity of God. The passage of Goethe where yaust 
^ rejects “Word,” “^caght,” and “Power,” afid finally translates, “In 
the beginning was the is well known. And Philo, in a very 

interesting p)assage, says that Nature is the language in which God speaks ; 
“but there is this difference, that while the human vc»c(2 is made to be 
Jksardf the voice of God is made to be seen : whaV God says consists of acts, 
not of i/>e Z>eeem Orae* ii)t 
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external act. Nearly all^ the states or motions of 
the soul can find their* appropriate expression in 
action. Charity in its manifold forms need not 
long for an object ^nd thankfulness and penitence, 
though they drive us first to silent prayer, are not 
satisfied till ^ they •have borne fruit in some lict of 
gratitude or humility. But tha? deepe§1# sense of 
communion with God, *which is the very heart of 
religio^ is^in dangef of being «hut up in thought 
jnd word, whwrh are inadequate expressions of any 
spiritual^ state. No doubt tljis highest state of the 
soul may find^ indirect expression in good works ; but 
these fail to expjress the immediacy 6f the communion 
which the s<jul has fek. The want of symbols to 
express these highest states of the soul is sup^jijpd 
by sacraments. A sacrament is a symbolic Itcf, not 
arbitrarily chosen, but resting, to thb mind of the 
recipient, on Divine authority, which has no ulterior 
object except to give expression to* and in so doing 
to effectuate,^ a relation which is too purely spiritual 
to fin^ CPttejjmce, in the customary activities of life. 
There are three requisites (on the human side) fqr the 
validity of. a sacramental act. The symbol must be 
appropriate; the thing symbolised must be a spiritual 
truth ; and theje m&st be the intention to perform 
the act as a sacrament. • 

The sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 

* • 

• 

^Aquinas says of iho sapraments, quod figurant.” The* 

Thomists held that the sacraments are causae” ot gpce ; the Scotists 
(Nominalists), diat grace is their inseparable concomitant. T%e mainten- * 
ance of a real^porrespondence between sign and significance seems to be 
«8^tial to the idea of«. sacrament, but then the danger of degrading it 
into magic lies dote at hand. 
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fulfil these conditions. Both are symbols of the mystical 
union between the Christian and his ascended Lord. 
B^lptism symbolises that union Jn_ its inception, the 
E6charist in it^ organic life. Baptism is received but 
once, because the death unto sin and the new birth 
unto righteousness is a definite fentran^e into the 
spiritual life,,, rather than a gradual process. Th^ fact 
that in Christian countries baptism in most cases 
precedes conversion does ' not alter the cilaractet ^ of 
the sacrament ; indeed, infant Baptismo is> by far th^ 
most appropriate symbpl of our adoption feto the 
Divine Sonship, to which we only consent after the 
event. It is only because we are alife^dy sons that we 
can say, I will arise, and go amto my lather.” The 
Holy Communion is the symbol of the maintenance 
of the filystical union, and of the “ strengthening and 
refreshing of oflr souls,” which we derive from the 
indwelling presence of our Lord. The Church claims 
an absolute prerogative for its duly ordained ministers 
in the case of this sacrament, because the common 
meal is the symbol of the organic unity"^^^ Qi\ri^ and 
the Church as unus Christus,” a doctrine which the 
schismatic, as such, ^ denies.^ The communicant who 
believes only in an individual relation betwen Christ and 
separate persons, or in an “ invisible Church,” does not 
understand the meaning of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and can hardly be said to participate in it. ^ 

Thfere are twoo views of this sacrament which the 
plain man ” lias always found much easier to under- 

.0 

* ' In the cAc of irregular Baptism, the maxim holds ; “ Fieri non debuit ; 
factum valet. Cf. Bp. Churton, The Missionary s Foundati!^ of Doctrine^ 
p. 129. The reason for this difference betweei? the two s^aments is 
quite clear. * o 
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stand than the symbolic vi^w which is that of our Church. 
One is that it is a mh-Sicle or magical performance^ 
the other is that it is a mere commemoration. Bdfh 
are absolutely deStfnctive of the idea of a sacranr|0nt. 
The latter view, that of some Protestant sects, was 
quite foreign to •the early Church, so far ^as our 
evidence goes; the former, it is \)nly ju^fc to say, is 
foun 3 in many of the* Fathers, not in the grossly 
materialistk form which it afterwards assumed, but 
in sdfli phrases as “ the medicine of immortality ” 
applied^ to the consecrated elements, where we are 
meant to understand that the elements have a mys- 
terious power ofc preserving the Receiver from the 
natural consequences of death.^ But when we find 
that the same writers who use compromising phrases 
about the change that comes over the elemeflts*^ also 
use the language of symbolism,^ and • remember, too, 

^ It is, of course, difficult to decide how far such statements were meant 
to be tal|pn literally. But there is no doubt th 3 t both Baptism and the 
Eucharist were supposed to confer immortality. Cf. Tert. de Bapt. 2 (621, 
Oehl.), “nonne mirandum est lavacro dilui niortem?” ; Gregory of Nyssa, 
Or, cat, fUagn, 3^^^ fCpaoOat 8 i fpruxi dlxa riji Kard, rb \ovTpbp duayep- 
vi\(T€ia% ^ ycpdaOou rbv dvOpuirov. Basil, too, calls Baptism 

, bdyaput els r^v dvdaraa-LV. Of the Eucharist, Ignatius uses the* phrase 
quoted, fpdpfxcQcov r^s dOayaalaSf and dvrlboPos toD dwoffayeip ; and 
Gregory of Nyssa uses the same language as about Baptism, ^ee, further, 
in Appendices B and C. ^ 

* fierdWa^is ^heodoret), ficrafioX'^ (Cyril), p.erairoi'ijffLs (Gregory 
Naz. ), pteraafoixel(o<ris (Theophylact). The last-named gpes on to say that 
**we are in the same way transelementated vsito Christ.’* The Christie 
MIeoplatonists naturally regard the sacrament as symbolic. Origen is 
inclined to hold^hat everf action should be sacramental, and that material 
symbols, shch as bread ajid wine, and participation in | cerenionial, c^not • 
^ necessary v^cles of spiritual grace ; this is in accordance with the 
eze^ye idealism and intellectualism of his aystem. ifionyzi^ ealls the * 
eletnents elKbpes, i/ira, aladtjfrd riva dyrl woift^ pteraXan- 

^ and |Hazimus,^^ commentator, define a symbol as n 
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that a ‘‘miracle” was a veiy different thing to thbse 
^who knew of'^ no inflexible fews in the natural world 
iiom what it is to us, we shall not he ready to 
agf|ee with those who have ao^sed the third and 
fourth century Fathers of degrading the Lord’s Supper 
into a 'magical ceremony. 

Most of the errors which have so grievously obscure^ 
the true pature of thi$ sacrament have proceeded" from 
attempts to ailswer, the* question, “ Hor^ doest^the 
reception of the consecrated elements affect tKb" inner 
state of the receiver?” To those who hold the 

-f 

symbolic view, as I ^understand it, it seems clear that 
the question of cause and effect must be resolutely 
cast aside. The reciprocal action of spirit and matter 
is^^the one great mystery which, to all appearance, 
must remain impenetrable to the finite intelligence. 
We do not ask whether the soul is the cause of the 
body, or the body of the soul ; we only know that the 
two are foufld, iu experience, always united. ^ In the 
same way we should abstain, I think, from speculating 
on the effect of the sacraments, and^^ain^ i^urselves 
instead to consider them as divinely-ordered symbols, 
by which the Church, as an organic whole,^ and we as 
members' of it," realise the highest and deepest of our 
spiritual privileges. 

There are .other religious forms for which no Divine 
inatitutiop is claimed, but which have a quas^sacr;^ 
ine^tAl wl^e. J^nd those who, “ Whether ° they eat, or 
drink, #hateyei:^they do,” do all t6 the glory of God, 
may be^ Mid tp turn the commonest acts into sacra- 
ment|i{^^^o the true mystic, life itself is » sacrament. 
It iVnSKural, that some of those who 
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* have felt this most strongly have shown a tendency to 
dispar^e observances which. are simply ^cts of devo- 

* tion, “ mere forms,” as they call them. The attem^ 
to distinguish betweeil conventional cejjemonies, wfiich 

* have no essential connexion with the truth symbolisedf, 
and actions which §re in themselves moral or immoral, 
is no doubtf justifiable, but it shduld bp remembered 

-""^^at this is the way in which antinomianism .takes its 
rise^ Manjj have begun by saying, The heart, the 
motive^* is all, the exWnal act nothing; the spirit is 
Sl|, the letter nothing. What can it matter whether I 
say my prayers in church or at home, on my knees or 
in bed, in words pr in thought only ? What can it 
matter whether •the Eucharistic bread and wine are 
consecrated <ft not? whether I actually eat and drj^k 
or not?” And so on. The descent to Avsrif&s is 


easy by this road. Perhaps* no secti that has pro- 
fessed contempt for all ceremonial forms has escaped 
at least the imputation of scahdalous licentiousness, 
with the honourable exception of the Quakers. The 
truth i|? I^t thj, need of symbols to express or repre- 
sent (Jlif hipiest emotions is inwoven with human 
nature, and indifference to them ia not, as many have 
supposed, a sign of enlightenment or of ^iritu?tlity. It 
is, in fact, an unhealthy symptom. We do not credit 


a man with a warm heart who does not ^are to show 
love in word and act; nor should we commend the 
common sense of a soldier who saw in his reginiet^tah 
colours only a rag®at the end of a pole, of' 

the points in which we must be conten| tcfb% children, • 
and should J>c thankful that we may remai|f%|i44^®*^ 
with a ^lear conscidhce. 
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I do not shrink from expressing my conviction that 
ythe true meaning of our sadtamental system, which in 
'itei external forms is so strangely anticipated by ^the 
Greek mysteries, and in its inward "significance strikes 
^&own to the fundamental principles of mystical 
Christianity, can only be understood by those who are 
in some sympathy^ with Mysticism. But it has ngt^ 
been possible to say much about the sacraments sooner 
than this late stage of our inquiry. We have hitherto 
been dealing with the subjective or intrqspectf^^ type 
of Mysticism, and it is plain that this form,, whe^ 
carried to its logical conclusion, is inconsistent with 
sacramental religion. Those who «eek to ascend to 
God by the way of abstraction, the negative road, 
nyist regard all symbols as veils between our eyes and 
reahty,<^nd must wish to get rid of them as soon as 
possible. From this point of view, sacraments, like 
other ceremonial forms, can only be tiseful at a very 
early stage in <the upward path, which If, ads us 
ultimately into a Divine darkness, where ^no forms 
can be distinguished. It is true tbg^some devout 
mystics of this type have both observed and eJi^cted a 
punctilious strictneOs in using all the appointed means * 
of grace""; but this inconsistency is easily accounted 
for.^ The pressure of authorit/j loyalty to the estab- 

^ r ^ 

^ Hamack {^History of Dogma, vol. vi, p. 102, English edition) says : 

^ “ in the centuries before the Reformation, a .growing valtie was attacf^Dl 
not only td the sacranjents, but to crosses, amulbts, relics, holy places, etc.' 
As long as wjjat the s^ seeks is not the rock of.^ assurance, but means for 
indtinij^ t<jj; it create for itself a thousand holy things. It is 
therefore^an extremdy superficial view .that regards, the most inward 
Mystl^sm^d the service of idols as con^^lictoiy. T^e opposite view, 
raUfiec, cocctect” I l|ave seldom fouid tny?elf able to agree with this- 
winta^s judgments upoi^Mysticiw ; and' this bne is no exception. The 
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lished order, and human nature, which is, stronger than 
ei^er, has prevented them' from casting away tW 
time-honoured symbols and vehicles of Divine lo^ 
But a true appreciation of sacrament’s belongs only 
to those who can sympathise with the other branch of 
Mysticism— »-that wliich rests on beljpf in symbolism. To 
•fhis branch of my subject I now invite youi' attention. 

If we e^^ect to find ourselves at once in a larger 
airryjen V have, taken leaVe of the monkish 
lilystics, wfi* shall be disappointed, Th6 objective or 
symbbli»al type of Mysticism is liable to quite as 
many perversions as the subjective. If in the latter 
we found a tendency to revert to the apathy of the 
Indian Yogi,*we shall observe in the former too many 
survivals of still more barbarous creeds. Ind^d, I 
feel that it is almost necessa.ry, as an introduction to 
this part of my subject, to consider very briefly the 
stages through which the religious consciousness of 
mankind has passed in its attempts* to realise Divine 
immanertce in Nature, for this is, of course, the founda- 
tion SM^oUs symbolism, 

V . 


“mMt inward Mysticism” does not occupf itself much with ’external 
inatements to piety,” nor is this the motive with which a, mystic could 
ever («.^.) receive the Euchwist. The use of amulets, etc., which Hatnack 
Imds to have been spreading before the Reformation, and which was 
ce^ly vey prevflent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriea,. 
ad very little to do with “the most inward ’Mystici^.” My 
^ew as to ^e place oj magic in the history of Mysticism is given in 
c ^ protest against identifying it with the essence of Mysticism. ' 

symtolic Mysticism so^ outgrew it; introspective Mysticisjn neyervahied 

*s stimulants to*piet)r is anothrf matter • 
It to Its place in the systems of the Catholic mystli^ l^t*ls a verw 

Wly s^e in ^ qiiritual a^ent What I have said as to the inconsistency 
a Wgh sa<^ki9ieQtal docSine with thfe fevourk<; injunctions cast 
whi* we find in the me<%eva] mystics, is.? think. 
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The earliest belief seems to be that which has been 
\;;^lled Animism^ the belief that all natural forc^ are 
conscious Bving beings like ourselves. This ia the 
primitive form of natural religion ; and though it leads 
to some deplorable customs, it is not a morbid type/ but 
a ^ery early effort op the lines of true dev^4opment^ 

The perverted form of primitive Animism is /^alleTIvs 
Fetishism^ ^bich is the belief that supernatural jwwers 
reside in some visible object, which is tfie hpj^fi’^^or 
most treasured possession of a god or d^bn. The 
object may be a building, a tree, an animal, at particu- 
lar kind of food, or indeed anything. <Unfortun^ely 
this belief is not peculiar to savages^ A degraded 
form of it is exhibited by the so-calledb ueo-mystical 
scEoqI of modern France, and in the baser types of 
Roman Catholicism everywhere.* 

Primitive Animism believes in no natural law:i^\. The 
next stage is to believe in laws which are frequently 
suspended by the intervention of an independent and 
superior power. Mediaeval dualism regarded every 
breach of natural law as a vindicatiorPs^f flie ^power 

^ The most recent devel^ments of German idealistic phUosophy, as set 
forth in the cosmology of Lotze, and still more of Fechner, may perhaps be 
desci&d as an attempt to preserve the truth of Animism on a much higher 
plane,- without repudiating the universality of law. 

^ * I refitt especially to Huysmans’ two “ mystical ” novels, En Route and 
The naked Fetishism of the latter book almost passes 
We have a Madonna who is good-natured at Lou|p» and crosMg^ 
gf^Lioed at^l* Salette ; who likes “ pretty speeblfos and little coaxing wajrs” 
cln/'pa^^^ court” to her, and who at the end ij apostrophised as “our 
Lady fcoffithi I^llar,” ‘*^our Lady of the Crypt” It may perhaps be 
oe«msabI?td resott to such expedients as these in the cbnversion of savages ; 
btrt tj^ere if something singulsurj^y repulsive in the picture (drawn apparently 
fr6^I|fe]i of a proHigate nw of letters seeki^ salvation ih. a Christianity 
which has lowered itself m beneath educated paganism* . At any rate, let 
not the na^ of Mysticism be given Vo such methods. < 
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of spirit over rti^itter — not always, however, of Divine 
po#cjp, for evil spirits codld • produce veiy similar dis^ 
turbfiijjces of the physical order. Thus arose th^ 
persjiit^nt tepdency^ to ‘‘ seek after a sign,” in which 
the : ffeljgion "bf the vulgar, even in our own day, is 
de^ly involved. •Miracle, in some form or (Jther, is 
regarded as the real basis of befief in God. At this 
stage people never ask themselves whethw atiy spiritual 
tnrtb^.or inifeed anytljing worth knowing, could possibly 
be commifluicated or authenticated by thaiimaturgic 
exhibitions. What attracts them at first is the evi- 
dence which ^ese beliefs furnish, that the world in which 
they live is not e^ntirely under the dominion of an uncon- 
scious or indexible power, but that behind the iron 
mechanism of cause and effect is a will more like t^eir 
own In its irregularity and arbitrariness. Afterwards, 
as tl^ majesty of law dawns upon them, miracles are 
no Idftger regarded as capricious exercises of power, 
but asithe operation of higher physical laws, which are 
only active on rare occasions. A truer view sees in 
therr^a A^^^lisation of mystical symbols, the proper 
functioa' bf which is to act as interpreters between the 
real and . the apparent, betwedh the spiritual and 
material worlds. When they crystallise aS points, 
they lose all tljeir u^sefulness. Moreover, the befief in 
celestial visitations has its dark counterpart ii^ supei^ 
^titious (Head of the powers of evil, which is cap^l^pt 
turning li/e into* a long nightmare, and hafe 
dreadful cruelties^ The error has ^till e^otigl|VitaIity 

^ I refer esp^ally to the jiorrors connected with the belief ik wit^crafl, 
on which see Lecky, R^iionaHsm tn jSurcfe,^ypL L Rcmy, a jt^e 
Nancy, boasted that he had pnt to death eight hundred witches in sixteep 
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to create a prejudice against natursil^ science, which 
^pears in the light of an Invading enemy wresting 
^ovince after province from the empire of the sup«- 
natural. ^ ^ 

But we are concerned with thaumaturgy only so far 
as it h^s affected Mysticism. At virst sig^ht the con- 
nexion may seem very slight ; and slight indeed it is: 
But just as Mysticism of the subjective type is often 
entangled in theories ^hich sublirpate matfbr till only 
a vain shadow remains, so objective Mysticism has^ 
been often pervaded by another Icind of false ^iritual- 
ism — that which fipds edification in pajpable super- 
natural manifestations. These so-called “ mystical 
phenomena ” are so much identified with “ Mysticism ” 
in ^Jhe Roman Catholic Church of to-day, that the 
standard' treatises on the subject, now studied in 
continental universities, largely consist of grotesque 
legends of levitation,*' “ bilocation,” “ incandescence,” 
“radiation,” and other miraculous tokens of Divine 
favour.^ The great work of Gorres, in five volumes, is 


years.” “ In the bishopric of Wartzburg, nine hun‘dre^*Wer^ butnV*n one 
year.” As late as 1850, some French peasants burnt alive a woman 
named Bedouret, whom they^^upposed to be a witch. 

^ The degradation of Mysticism in the Roman Church since the Reforma- 
tion may be estimated by comparing the definitions of Mysticism and 
Mystical Theology current in the Middle Agts with the following from 
Ribet, who is recognised as a standard authority oif the subject : “La 
Theologicj mystiqun, au point de vue subjectif et experimental, nous 
semble pouvoir 4 tre d^finie ; une attraction sumaturelle eb passive dem 
I’toe vers Dieu, provenant d*une illumination ^,et d’un embrasement 
fiit^rieurs, qui pr^vienncnt la reflexion, surpassent Teffort humaih, et 
fcuvpU ftvpir sur le corpse un retentissement merveillmx et irresistible*^ 
“ Au de vtif, doctrinal et objectif, la mystique peut se d^finir : la 

science qui Jraitc des phhtomhtes sumatureU^ soit indmes, soit exthieurs^ 
qui preparent, accompagnent, et suiveot la obntempladon < 3 ivine.” The 
time is past, if it ever existed, when supersddons coidd be believed 
without grave injury to mental and mo^ heal^. 
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divided into Divine, Natural, and Diabolical Mysticism. 
The first contains stories of the miraculous enhance^ 
ment of sight, hearing, smell, and so forth, which results 
from extreme holiness ; and tells us ho\^ one saint had 
the power of becoming invisible, another of walking 
through clqjled ddors, and a thii^ of flying through 
the a’f. Natural Mysticism ” deals with ^divination, 
lycanthropy, vampires, second sight, and other barbar- 
ous^ superstitions. “•Diabolical » Mysticism” includes 
witchcraft, dfabalical possession, and the hideous stories 
of iriCubi and succubae. It i^not my intention to say 
any more about these savage survivals, as I do not wish 
to bring my subject into undeserved contempt^ “ These 
terrors, and tjiis darknd^s of the mind,” as Lucretius 
says, “ must be dispelled, not by the bright shaQ:s^%f 
the sun*s light, but by the study of Nature's laws." * 


^ This language about the teaching of the Roman Church may be con- 
sidered unseemly by those who have not Studied l^e subject Those who 
have doiJl so will think it hardly strong enough. In self-defence, I will 
quote one sentence from Schram, whose work on “Mysticism” is con- 
sidered autlwri^tiv^ studied in the great Catholic university of 

Louvai%: Qi|jprf*^te%t utrum daemon per turpem concubitum possit 

violenter opprimere marem vel feminam cuius obsessio permiss^sit ob 
finem perfectionis et contemplationis acquiren^oe.” The answer is in the 
affirmative, and the evidence is such as could hardly J^e trar^ribcd, even 
in Latin. Schram’s book is mainly intended for the direction of confessing 
priests, and the evidence shbws, as might have been expected, that the 
subjects of these “flhenomena” are generally poor nuns suffering from 
hysteria* • 

At a time when many are hoping to find in the study of the obscurer 
p^chical phenomena a jj^reach in the ** middle wall of partition ” between 
the spiritual and material worlds, I may seem to^ve brushed aside tqp 
contemptuously the floa&ig mass of popular beliefs which “ spiritqji^sts ” * 
think worthy of serious investigation. 1 must therefore be allowed to say 
that in my opinion p^chical research has already estab]ished| results oT 
great value, esptdally in helphig to break down that view of the imp^rvu 
^usmss of the ego whictels fatal to Mysticism, and (I venture to think) to 
any consistent philosophy. Monadi|p, we may hope, is d^^ed. But 
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Some of t^ese fables are quite obviously due to a 
Sqjaterialisation of conventional symbols. These sym- 
bols are the picture language into which the imagination 
translates whafc the soul has feltf A typical case is 
that of the miniature image of Christ, which is said to 
have been found eqibedded in the Heart of a deceased 
saint. Ttfe ^supposed miracle was, of course, the work 
of imagination ; but this does not mean that those who 
reported it were deliberate liars, r We know np^^hat 
we must distinguish between observation amd imagina^ 
tion, between the language of science ancU that of 
poetical metaphor; but in an age which abhorred 
rationalism this was not so clear.^ ^Rationalism has 
its function in proving that sifch mystical symbols are 
n&c physical facts. But when it goes on to say that 
they are related to physifal facts as morbid hallucina- 
tions to realities"’, it has stepped outside its province. 

Proceeding a little further as we trace the develop- 
ment of natural or objective religion, we come> to the 
belief in magic, which in primitive peoples is closely 
associated with their first attempts* at*^ ex^eriijpental 
science. What gives magic its peculiar character is 
that it is based on fanciful, and not on -real corre- 
spondences. The uneducated mind cannot distinguish 
between associations of ideas which are purely arbitrary 


the more popular kind of spiritualism is simply the old hankering 
jppem^ral manifestations, which arc always^ dear to ^ semi- regenerate^ 
mi^ds. ^ • 

* ^ It is, I think, significant that the word “ irfmgination ” was slow in 

making fts way«into psychol<^. ^avraala is defined by Aristotle {jHe 
Anima, iqi 3) as kI^hj^is inrb ryt (Uvd'fyrttat xar* ipipyeiay yiypoftiPTi, but 
it is ^t till Philostratus that the creative imagination is opfk)sed to 
Cf. Vit. ApolL vL 19, ftkw S^fuovprffjirei ^ etbep, fpoPTOffla 8 b Koi b 
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and subjective, and those which have a more universal 
validity. Not, of course,* that all the affinities seize(j/ 
upon by primitive man proved illusory ; but those 
whicl> were not so ceased to be magichl, and became 
scientific. The savage draws no distinction between 
the process py whJfch he makes fir^ and that by which 
his priest calls down rain, except that tht? latter is a 
professional secret ; drugs and spells are used indiffer- 
entlj^ ^o cure the sick ; asfronomy and astrology are 
parts of the ^ame science. There is, however, a 
difference between the magic* which is purely natural- 
istic and thgt which makes mystical claims. The 
magician sometimes claims that the spirits are subject 
to him, not J)ecause he has learned how to wield the 
forces which they must obey, but because he hjis^o 
purged his higher faculties t;jiat the occult sympathies 
of nature have become apparent to him.* His theosbphy 
claims to be a spiritual illumination, not a scientific 
discovery. The error here is thfe application of 
spiritual clairvoyance to physical relations. The 
insigjjt iiTto reality, which is unquestionably the reward 
of the pure heart and the single eye, does not revieal to 

us in detail how nature should be subdued to our needs. 

• • 

No spirits from the ^vasty deep will obey our call, to 
show us where, lies the road to fortune or to ruin. 
Physical science is an abstract inquiry,* which^ while 
It keeps to its proj)er subject — the investigation of the 
relations which prevail in the phenomenal world— i-!s sel^-; 
sufficient, and can receive nothing on*external authority. 
Still less can the adept usurp Divine powers, {^d bencf 
the eternal ^aws of the universe to his puny will. * 

The turbid streams of ^theurgy and magi[c flowed 
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\ into the bro^d river of Christian thought by two 
Nfjiannels — the later Neoplatonism, and Jewish Cabbal- 
ism. Of the former something has been said already. 
The root-idea 6f the system was that all life may be 
arranged in a descending scale of potencies, forming a 
kind of chain froip heaven to earth. , Man, as a 
microcosm, is in contact with every link in the^phaih, 
and can establish relations with all spiritual powers, 
from the superessential One to< the lower spir*^^ or 
“ daemons.” The philosopher-saint, who had explored 
the highest regions of -the intelligence, migh^- hdpe to 
dominate the spirits of the air, and compel them to do 
his bidding. Thus the door was tnrown wide open 
for every kind of superstition. The Cabbalists followed 
mfucj) the same path. The word Cabbala means “ oral 
tradition,” and is defined by Reuchlin as “ the symbolic 
reception of a Divine revelation handed down for the 
saving contemplation pf God and separate forms.” ^ 
In another place he says, “The Cabbala is nothing else 
than symbolic theology, in which not only are letters 
and words symbols of things, but things are syml^ls of 
other -things.” This method of symbolic interpretation 
was held^ to Ijave been originally communicated by 
revelation,* in order that persons of holy life might 

^ Reuchlin, De arte cabbalistica : “ Est enim Cabbkla divina revelationis 
ad salutiferam Del et formarum separatarum contemplationem traditse 
symbolica receptio, quam qui coelesti sortiuntur adlatu recto 
Cabbalici dicuntur, eorum vero discipulos cCognomeato Cabbalseos 
app^abimus, et qui alibquin eos imitari conantiir, Gibbalistse noxninaijdi 

* The mysticaU Rabbis ascribe the Cabbala to the angel Razael, the 
reputed teacher of Adam in Paradise, and say that this angel gave Adam 
the CabbaM as his lesson-book. There is a dear and suc^nct account of 
the mam Cabbalistic docrines in Hunt, PaniMeism an4 Chrittiamty^ 

pp. 84 r 8 & ^ 
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by it attain to* a 
deification. The 
relation to the Talmudists as the mystics to the 
scholastics in tRe tvTelfth century. But, as Jews, they 
remained faithful to the two doctrines of an inspired 
tradition and an inspired book, which distinguteh them 
from Platonic mystics.^ * ^ * 

Pico de Mirandola (born 1463) was the first to bring 
the^abbaM into Christian philosophy, and to unite it 
withnis Ngopjatonism. Very characteristic of his age 
is the declaration that “ thefe is no natural science 
which makes^us so certain of the Divinity of Christ as 

Magic and the cCabbala.”^ For there was at that 

• 

^ But the notion that the deepest mysteries should no^be entrusted to 
writing is found in Clement and Origen ; cf. Origen, Against Celsus, vi^6 : 
oiK dKlpSvvov T^v tQv Toio&rcju <ra<p'^yeiap viarevaaL ypa<py. ^nd (i^Iement 
says : rdt dirSpfyrjTaf KaOdrep 6 Oeds, \6y(ff Tttrrei/frat oi) ypifipiari. The curi- 
ous legend of an oral tradition also appears in Clement {Hypotyp, iFragm. 
in Eusebius, H. E, ii. X. 4) : diKaltp kuI 'Iwdvy xal Hirpip fierd 

r^y dydaraaip Trap^dcjKe t^v yvwcriy 6 oZroi rois Xoiirois diroaTbXoii 

TapiS(ai$f.yj ol dk \oi7rol dirbaroXot, rot? i^bopL-fiKoyrky t&v efr Kal Bapyd^at. 
Origen, too, speaks of “ things spoken in private to the disciples.” 

- ^The following ej^ract from Pico’s Apolo^ may be interesting, as illus- 
trating (;hi^ close conr\exion between magic and science at this period : 

“ One of the ^ef charges against me is that I am a magician. Have I not 
m)rself distinguished two kinds of magic? ^One, which the Greeks call 
ywfrdat depends entirely on alliance with evil spirits, and deserves to be 
regarded with horror, and to be punished ; the other !s maglb in the proper 
sense of the word. The fomier subjects man to the evil spirits, the latter 
makes them serve him. The former is neither an art nor a science ; the 
latter embraces the deepest mysteries, and the knowl<;^e of the whole of 
^ ature^ with her powers. While it connects and combines the forces 
scattered God through the whole world, it does not so much work 
miracles as come to th% help of working natur^ Its researches into the 
s^pathies of things Aable it to britig to ligl^ hidden marvels fronl the 
secret treasure-hooses of the world, just as if it created them itself. As the 
countiyixum trains the vine upon the elm, so the m^cian marries tllb 
earthly object^ to heavenly bo^es. His art is beneficial and l^odlike, for 
it l»ings men to Wonde^at the #oriu of God, than which nothing conduces 
more to true rdlgbn.” 


mystical communion with God, or y 
CabbaMsts thus held much the sam^ 
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period a curious alliance of Mysticism and natural 
s^cience against scholasticismr, which had kept both in 
galling chains ; and both mystics and physicists invoked 
the aid of Jewish theosophy. Just as Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Proclus were set up against Aristotle, sd the occult 
philosophy of the Jews, which on ks speculative side 

f I' 

was mere Neoplatonism, was set up against the divinity 
* . 0- 

of the Schoolmen. In Germany;^ Reuchlin (1455—1 522) 
wrote a treatise, On. the -Cabbalistic A rt,^ in whj^ a 
theologica^I scheme resembling those of ^he, Neoplaton- 
ists and speculative mystics was based op occult 
revelation. The book captivated Pope Leo X. and the 
early Reformers ahke. u 

The influence of Cabbalism oat this period was felt 
nqt^ only in the growth of magic, JjfUt in the revival of 
the science of allegorism^ which resembles magic in its 

e 

doctrine of ocoult sympathies, though without the 
theurgic element. According to this view of nature, 
everything in the visible world has an emblematic 
meaning. Everything that a man saw, heard, or 4 ^d 
— colours, numbers, birds, beasts, gidd flowers, the 

' r\ 

various actions of life — was to remind hiih of some- 
thing else.^ The world was supposed to be fujl of sacred 
cryptograrfis, arid every part of the natural order testi- 
fied in hieroglyphics® to the truths of Christianity. 
Thus the shapirock bears witness to the Trinity, the 

m 

was a very old theory. Cf. Lecky, Rationalism in^Europe^ vol. i. 
p. 2^ “ The Clovis of St Melito, who was bishpp of Sardis, it is said, 
m the beginning of the sfeond century, consists of a catalogue of many 
l^^dreds of birdsf beasts, plants, and minerals that were symbolical of 
Christian virtues, doctrines, and parsonages,” 

• The analogy between allegorism in religion and the hielfeglyphic writ- 
ing is drawn out by Clement, Strom, r, 4 and 7. ^ 
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* spider is an emblem of thd devil, and so forth. This 
kind of symbolism was ai)^ is extensivelj^ used merely > 
as a picture-language, in which there is no pretence 
that the signs are oth^r than artificial cf conventional. 
The language of signs may be used either to instruct 
those who^cannot ^inderstand words, or to baffle those 
who can. Thus, a crucifix may be*as good a sermon 
to an^ illiterate peasant; while the sign of a fish was 
used by thcsjearly Christians^ because it was unintelli- 
gibl^ft their enemies. This is not symbolism in the 
Sense which I Ifiave given to the word in this Lecture.^ 
But it i^ otherwise when the type is used as a proof 
of the antitype. This latter method had long been in 
use in biblical erffegesis. ^ Pious persons found a curious 
satisfaction irt turning the most matter of fact state- 
ments into enigmatic prophecies. Every vesse must 
have its “ mystical ” as well ah its natural meaning^ and 
the search for ‘‘ types ** was a recognised branch of 
apologetics. Allegorism bec^fme jiuthoritative and 
dogmatic, which it has no right to be. It would be 
rash to s§y thaVthis pseudo-science, which has proved 
so attract!^ to many minds, is entirely valueless. The 
very absurdity of the arguments used by its votaries 
should make us suspect that there is* a dumb logic 
of a more respectabie sort behind them. There is, 
underlying this ’love of types and emblems, a strong 

* The distinction, however, would be unintelligible to the savage 
Tq primitive man a is a symbol in the strictest sense. Hence, “ the^ 
knowledge, invocation, and vain repetition of a deity’s name constitutes in 
itself an actual, if mystic, union with the deity nam^ ” (Jevons, Introduce 
to the History of Religion^ p. 245). This was one of the duef reasons 
for making a s^ref of the cultuB,^ 4nd even of the name of a pf^on-deity. 

To reveal it wag to admit strangers into the tutelage of the national god. 
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conviction that if “ one etefnal purpose runs ” through 
^ the ages, it rtiqst be discernipble in small things as well 
as in great. Eveiything in the world, if we could see 
things as they are, must be symbolic of the Divine 
Power which made it and maintains it in being. We 
cannotn believe that anything in life is meaningless, 
or has np significknce beyond the fleeting moment 
Whatever method helps us to realise this is useful, 
and in a sense true. ^ So far as this we may go with the 
allegorists, while at the same time we may be fhankful 
that the cobwebs which they spun over the sacre'^ 
texts have now been cleared away, so that we can at 
last read our Bible as its authors intended it to be read.^ 

« 

^ I do not find it possible to give a more honourable place than this to a 
of biblical exegesis which has still a few defenders. It was first 
developed hi Christian times by the Gnostics, and was eagerly adopted by 
Origen, who fearlessly applied it to the Gospels, teaching that “Christ’s 
actions on earth were enigmas (aM7/uaTa), to be interpreted by Gnosis.” 
The method was often found useful in dealing with moral and scientific 
difficulties in the Old Testament ; it enabled Dionysius to use very bold 
language about the literal meaning, as I showed in Lecture ill. The 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria meant it to be an esoteric method: 
Clement calls it <ln\o<roif>€Ty, It was i.eld that«»TA fivffHipia 

uwttikQs rapadldorai ; and even that Divine truths are honoi red by 
enigmatic treatment (if if fivariK^ (reiivoroict rb Oecov), But the main 

use of allegorism was pietCstic; and to this there can be no objection, 
unless the pi|ty is n\orbid, as is the case in many commentaries on the Song 
of Solomon. Still, it can hardly be disputed that thi countless books 
written to elaborate the principles of allegoriSVn contain a mass of futility 
such as it would be difficult to match in any other cl^ of literature. The 
best defence of thecmethod is perhaps to be found in Keble’s Tract (No. 89) 
on the “Mysticism” of the early Fathers. Keble’s own poetry contaka 
many beautiful examples of the true use of symbqjism ; but as an apologist 
of sil^rism he does mot distinguish between ^ts use and abuse. Yet 
' surely there is a vast difference between seeing in the “glorious sky 
embracing all ” ^type of “ our Maker’s love,” and analysing the 153 fish 
(»ught in Ae Sea of Galilee into the square of the 12 Apostles + the square 
of the 3 Peis<ms of the Trinity. 

The history of the doctrine of “signaturi^,” ^hich is #ie cryptog^ram 
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Theosophical- and magical Mysticism culminated in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries/ Just as the ^ 
idealism of Plotinus lost itself in the theurgic system 
of lamblichus, SO the doctrine of Divine immanence 
preached by Eckhart and his school was followed by the 
Nature-Mysticism j3f Cornelius Agrippa ^ and Paracelr 
sqs.^ The ^negative road” had *been discredited by 
LutheT’s invective, and ‘Mysticism, instead of shutting 
her eyes to the world of phenomena, stretched forth her 
hand? to conquer and annex it. The old theory of a 
World-Spirit, the pulsations of whose heart are felt in 
all the life of the universe, came once more into favour. 
Through all phenomena, it was believed, runs an 
intricate networR of sympathies and antipathies, the 
threads of which, could they be disentangled, would 

theory applied to medicine, is very curious and interesting, Citrons, 
according to Paracelsus, are good for heart affectivis, because they are 
heart-shaped j the saphena riparum is to be applied to fresh wounds, 
because its leaves are spotted as with flecks ^f blood. A species of denturiat 
whose ro^ resemble teeth, is a cure for toothache wd scurvy.” — Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystics^ vol. ii. p. 77. It is said that some traces of this 
quaint superstition survive even in the modem materia medica. The 
^liance between medicine and Mysticism subsisted for a long time, and 
forms a^curiou»^hapter of history. 

^ Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, a contem^rary of Reuchlin, Studied 
Cabbalism maiqly as a magical science. He was nominally a Catholic, but 
attacked Rome an(| scholasticism quite in the spirit of Lutherf His three 
chief works are, 0 k the Thre^old Way of Knowing God^ On the Vanity of 
Arts and Sciences (a precious attack on most of the professions), and On 
Occult Philosophy (treating of natural, celestial, and religious magic). The 
“magician,” he says, “must study three sciences — physics, mathematics, 
ail# theology.” Agrippa’s adventurous life ended in 1533. 

^ Theophrastus Paracelsus (Philippas Bombastus von Hohenheim) was 
bois in 1493, ^54^* writings aje a curious mixture of • 

theosophy and medical science : “medicine,” he taught, “has four pillars 
-^philosophy, astrotiomy (or rather astrology), alchemy, and religion.” He» 
lays great stress on die doctrine that man is a microcosm, and on|he law of 
Hivine manifestftion by contrenies^iht latter is a new feature which wai 
further developed by Bdh&e. 

18 
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furnish us with a clue through all the labyrinths of 
natural and supernatural- spience. The age was im- 
patient to enter on the inheritance from which 
humanity had long been debarred f the methods of 
^experimental science seemed tame and slow; and so 
fidd, especially in Germany; an ext^ordinary 
outburst 6f Nature-IVlysticism — astrology, white magic, 
alchemy, necromancy, and wHat not — such as'^ Chris- 
tianity had not witnessed before. These pseudo- 
sciences (with which was mingled much real pfbgress 
in medicine, natural history, and kindred^ sciences) 
were divided under three provinces or “ vincula ” — 
those of the Spiritual World, which were mainly 
magical invocations, diagrams^ and signs ; those of the 
S-eJestial World, which were taught by astrology ; and 
those oY the Elemental World, which consisted in the 
sympathetic influence of jnaterial objects upon each 
other. These secrets (it was held) are all discoverable 
by man ; for man is a microcosm, or epitom^^ of the 
universe, and there is nothing in it with wljich he ^can- 
not claim an affinity. In knowing feimselfy he knows 
botl\ God and all the other works that God he^ made. 

The subject of ""Nature-Mysticism is a fascinating 
one ; buf I niust here confine myself its religious 
aspects. An attempt was soon ma^de, by Valentine 
Weigel (i S3»3“-i 588), Lutheran pastor at Tschopau, to 
tring together the new objective Mysticism — freed ft»m ^ 
its superstitious ,^l^i^nts — and the® traditional subject- 
ive Mysticism |rtiich the Middle Ages had hanSed 
^ down fromTDionysius and the Neoplatonists. Weigers 
cosmoifogy Is phased on that of Paracelous; and his 
psychology also reminds us of him! Man. is a micro- 
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cosm, and his nature has three parts— the outward 
material body, the astral £|>irit, and the immortal soul, 
which bears the image of God. The three faculties of 
the* soul correspond ^ to these three parts; they are 
sense, reason ( Vemunft)^ and understanding ( Ver- 
stand). %hese are® the “ three eyes ” by whichVe 
knowledge. ! The sense perceives material^ tfiings ; the 
reason, natural science* and art ; the understanding, 
whi^ he a'lso calls ihe spark, sees the invisible and 
Divine. fqjlows the scholastic mystics in distin- 

guishing Jpetween natural and supernatural knowledge, 
but I^is method of distinguishing them is, I think, 
original. Natural knowledge, he says, is not conveyed 

by the object ; it is the percipient subject which creates 
knowledge out of itself. The object merely provokes 
the consciousness into activity. In natural knowledge 
the subject is active, not .passive ” ; all that appears 
to come from without is reallj^ evolved from within. 
In supernatural knowledge the opposite is the case. 
Th# eye oC the ‘‘ understanding,*^ which sees the Divine, 
is the spfl^rk in the centre of the soul where lies the 
^ Divine jma§e. In this kind of cognition the subject 
must be absolutely passive ; its thoughts must be as still 
as if it were Ibad. Just as in natural lcno\\^edge the 
object does not *co-operate, so in supernatural know- 
ledge the subject does not co-operate. Yet this 
supernatural knowledge does not come from without. 
The Sjyrit and Word of God arl s^itkin us. God is 
Himself the eye and the light in tHk soul, as well as 
the object which the eye sees by this li^t. Super-*" 
natural knowledge flows from within outwards, ^ and in 
this way reserhbles natural knovJledge. But ^nce God 
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is both the eye that sees and the object which it sees, 

r 

it is not we who know Qod, so much as God who 
knows Himself in us. Our inner man is a mere 
instrument of^ God. 

Thus Weigel, who begins with Paracelsus, leaves off 
somewhere near Eckhart — and Eckhart in Ms boldest 
mood. But his chief concern is to attack the Biblio- 
laters {Buchstabentheologen) irf the Lutheran Church, 
and to protest against the unethical dogrrih of imputed 

> r * 

righteousness. We need not follow him into either of 
these controversies, which give a kind of accidental 
colouring to his theology. Speculative Mysticism, 
which is always Ihe foe of formalism and dryness in 
religion, attacks them in whatever forms it finds them ; 
and so, when we try to penetrate the essence of 
Mysticii>m by investigating its historical manifestations, 
we must always consider what was the system which in 
eaQh case it was trying to purify and spiritualise. 
Weigel’s Mysticism moves in the atmosphere of Lutheran 
dogmatics. But it also marks a stage in the gei^eral 
development of Christian Mysticism^ tfy giviftg a posit- 
ive xalue to scientific and natural knowled^ as part of 
the self-evolution of the human soul. “ St^dy nature,” 
he says, physics, alchemy, magic, etc. ; for it is all in 
yoUf and you become what you Itave l^amt” It is true 
that his religious attitude is rigidly quietistic ; but this 
position is so inconsistent with the activity which «he 
enjoins on the ‘‘ seasbn,” that he may claim* the ^redit of 
having exhibited ^e contradiction between the positive 
*^and negative methods in a clear light ; and to prove a 
contradiction is always the first step towaitis solving it 

A m^e notable effort in the same direction was 
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that of Jacob Bohme, who, though he, had studied 
Weigel, brought to his tfesk a philosophical genius 
which was all his own^ 

• f 

Bohme was born in 1575 near Gorlitz, tvhere he after- 
wards sealed as a shoemaker and glover. He began to 
write in i 15 i^,and^n spite of clerical opposition, which 
sifence^ him for five years, he produced a number of 
treatises between that date and his death in 1624. 

rpe professed to write only Vhat he had “ seen ” 
by Divine ftlujnination. His visions are not (with 
insignificant exceptions) authenticated by any mar- 
velloys signs 4 he simply asserts that he has been 
allowed to see igtb the heart of things, and that the 
very Being o^ God has been laid open to his spiritual 
sight^ His was that type of mind to which 
thought become® an image, and a logical process is 
like an animated photograph. “ I am •myself my own 
book,” he says ; and in writing^ he tries to transcs’ibe 
on pajlfer the images which float befofe his mind's eye. 
If ^e fails, it js because he cannot find words to 
describe wjfat he fe seeing. Bohme was an unlearned 
man ; but when he is content to describe his visions in 

^ “I saw,” he says, “the Being of all Beings, the Ground and the 
Abyss ; also, the birth of the^oly Trinity ; the origin and first state of the 
world and of all creirtflres. I saw in myself the three worlds — the Divine 
or angelic world ; the dark world, the original of •Nature ; and the 
eiJilemal world, as a substance spoken forth out of the two spiritual worlds. 
... In my in^vard mai^I saw it well, as in a great deep ; for I saw right 
th|pugh m into a chao^ where everything lay wrapped, but I could not 
unfold it Yet from time to time it opened itself within me, like a growing • 
plant For twelve years I carried it about within me, be^pre I could bring 
it forth in any external form ; till afterwards it fell upon me, like a bursting 
shower that killith wheresoever it lighteth, as it will. W^tev^r I could 
bring into outwarc^ess, liiat I wrote down. The work is none of mine ; I 
am but the Lord*s instrument, wherewith He doeth what Hc^iU,” 
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homely Geripan, he is lucid enough. Unfortunately, 
the scholars who soon ‘gathered round him supplied 
him with philosophical terms, which he forthwith 
either personified — for instance the word ** Idea ” 
called forth the image of a beautiful maiden — or used 
in a sense of his pwn. The stud^ of E^racelsus ob- 

r. 

scured his .style still more, filling his treatises^. with a 
bewildering mixture of theosophy and chemistry. The 
result is certainly that much of his work is c;^^lmost 
unreadable ; the nuggets of gold have tb be dug out 
from a bed of rugged ^tone ; and we cannot be sur- 
prised that the unmystical eighteenth century d^^lared 
that “ Behmen's works would disgrace Bedlam at full 
moon.**^ But German philosophers have spoken with 
iftverence of “ the father of Protestant Mysticism,” who 
“perhaps only wanted learning and the gift of clear 
exp^tession to become a German Plato ” ; and Sir 
Isaac Newton shut hjmself up for three months to 
study Bohme, whose teaching on attraction £nd the 
laws of motion seemed to him to h^ve great vaFue.® 
For us, he is most interesting as markin|^ tke transi- 
tion from the purely subjective type of . Mysticism to 
Symbolism, or rather as the author of * a brilliant 
attempt to fuse the two into^ pne system. In my 
brief sketch of Bohme’s doctrines I shstU illustrate his 
teaching^ fronrthe later works of William Law, who is 
by far its best exponent. Law was an enthusiasSc 
admirer of Bohme, and being, unlike^his master, a man 

c # 

of le^irning aftd a practised writer, wa§ able to bring 

^ ' I, 

* This from Bp. Warburtozk ** Sublime nonsense, thimitable bom- 
bast, fretion not to be paralleled,** is John Wesie/s verdkt 

» See Ovcijf^n, of WUlicm p. l88. 
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order out of the chaos in wliich Boh me left his specula- 
tions. In $trength of intellect Law * was Bohme's 
equal, and as a writer of clear and forcible English he 
has few superiofs. ^ ^ . 

Bohme’s doctrine of God and the world resembles 
that of bth^r speculative mystics, but he contwbutes a 
new element in the great stress which he lays on 
antithesis 2iS a law of being. “In Yes and No all 
thi^s coifsist,” hq says.* ^ No philosopher since 
^He^clitus »an^ Empedocles had asserted so strongly 
that “ Stirife is the father of ^11 things.” Even in the 
hid^n lifo*6f the unmanifested Godhead he fifids the 
play of Attraction and Diffusion, thS resultant of which 
is a Desire for manife^ation felt in the Godhead* As 
feeling this desire, the Godhead becomes “Darknesg,”; 
the light which illumines the darkness is • the Son. 
The resultant is the Holy Spirit, in, whom arif^ the 
archetypes of creation. So he explains Body, Soul, 
and Spirit as thesis, antithesis* and .synthesis ; and the 
s^me formula serves to explain Good, Evil, and Free 
Will; Angels, *IJevils, and the World. His view of 
Evi? is n 6 t very consistent ; but his final doctrine is 
that the object of the cosmic process is to exhibit the 
victory of Good over ^vil, of Love ov&r Hatred.^ He 
at least has ^he merit of showing that strife is so 
inwoven with our lives here that we gannot possibly 
*!^oar above the conflict between Good and Evil. It 
|nust be oT^served that Bohme repqdiated the doctrine 

that there is any evolution of G^d in time. “ I say 

■» .'1 

* I have oiytted Bohme’s gnostical theories as to the seven Quellg^ister 
as belonging tather to theosophy than to Mysticispi. The reiemblance to 
BasUides is here rather* striking, but it.must be a pure coin^ence. 
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not that Nature is God ” he says : He Himself is all, 
and communicates His powqr to all His works.” But 
the creation of the archetypes was not a temporal ^ 
act. 

Like other Protestant mystics, he lays great stress 
on the ‘ indwelling presence of Christ. ^ And, con- 
sistently With this belief, he revolts against the 
Calvinistic doctrine of imputed righteousness, very 
much as did the Cambridge- Platonists a little J^ater. 
“That man is no Christian,” he says, “who dotlj, 
merely comfort himself ivith the suffering, d^ath, and 
satisfaction of Christ, and doth impute it .fb * himself as 
a gift of favour, remaining himself stilt a wild beast and 
unregenerate. ... If this said sacrifice is to avail for 
me,^it must be wrought in me. The Father must 
beget HL Son in my desire of faith, that my faith’s 
hunger may apprehend Him in His word of promise. 

Therj^ I put Him on, in His entire process of justifica- 
tion, in my inward ground; and straightway w there 
begins in me the killing of the wrath of the devil, 
death, and hell, from the inward power of Christ’s 
death. I am inwardly dead, and He is my life; I live . 
in Him, and not in niy selfhood. I am an instrument 
of God, whferewrth He doeth what He will.’^ To the 
same effect William Law says, “ Christ given for us is 
neither more ijor less than Christ given into us. He 
is in no other sensed our full, perfect, and sufficien? ^ 
Atonement, than a§ His Mature and spirit are bom ancj 
formed in us ” LaW also insists that the Atonement 
was tlie effect, not of the wrath, but of the love of God. 

“ Neitheroreason nor scripture,” he says, “ wil? aHQ\y us 
to bring wr^th into God aitnself, »s a temper of, His ^ 
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mind, who is only infinite, unalterab^e, overflowing 
Love.” “ Wrath is atonad when sin is extinguished ” 
This revolt against the forensic theory of the Atone- 
ment is very characteristic of Protestanf Mysticism.^ 
The disparagement of external rites and ordinances, 
which we l^ve foflnd in so manjj mystics, appears in 
William Law, though he was himself precise in ob- 
serving all the rules of the English Church. ‘‘ This 
pearl, ^ of eternity is* the Church, a temple of God 
theefthe consecrated place of Divine worship, 
where ,al#ne thou canst worship God in spirit and in 
trutly spirit y because thy spirit is that alone in 

thee which can uitite and cleave unto (?od, and receive 
the working of the Divhie Spirit upon thee. In truthy 
because this adoration in spirit is that truth and redSy 
of which all outward form3 and rites, though in- 
stituted by God, are only the figure for a time but 
this worship is eternal. Accustom thyself to the holy 
servic# of this inward temple. In the midst of it is 
thm fountain of living water, of which thou mayst 
drinl^anS live for ever. There the mysteries of thy 
redemption^are celebrated, or rather opened in life and 
power. There the supper of the Lamb is kept; the 
bread that came down from heaven, that giveth life ^ to 
the world, is thy true nourishment : all is done, and 
known in real experience, in a living ;sertsibility of the 
WRrk of God on the soul. There the birth, the life, the 
s^flerings, tihe dea^, the resurrection* and ascension pf 
Christ, are not merely remembered, tut inwardly found 
and enjoyed as the real states of thy soul, which has 
fpllpwed €i!ri^ in^the regeneration. When orfce thou 
* And of Mysticism bcyrc the Refonmition | 4 ^ p, 208, 
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art well grounded in this inward worship, thou wilt 
have learnt to live unto- God above time and place. 
For every day #ill Sunday to thee, and wherever 
thou goesti thcru wilt have a prie?t, a" church, and an 
altar along with thee.”^ 

‘ In im teaching ^bout faith and"^ love, J^aw follows 
the best mystical writers; but none before him, *1 
think, Gained to such strong and growing eloquence 
in setting it fotth. -^'Thdreas but one salvation for 
all mankind, and the way to it is one ; ^jand that is, thg 
‘ desire of the soul turned to tjod. This desfee brings 
die soul to God, and God into the soul ; it unites^v with 
God, it co-operates with God, and is one life with God. 

O my God, just and true, how* great is Thy love and 
niercy to mankind, that heaven is thus everywhere 
open, and Christ thus the^ common Saviour to all that 
turn'' the desire ©f their hearts to Thee 1 And of love 
he oays : No creature can have any union or com- 
munion withi the goodness of the Deity till its life is a 
spirit of loye. This is the one only bond of union 
betwixt and His creature.” ‘^Love ha^ no by- 
endsjewills ridthing but its own increase:^ everything is . 
. as oil to its flame. The spirit of love does not want 
to be rewarded, honoured, or esteemed ; its only desire 
ii t6 propagate itself, and become ^e blessing and 
happiness of <ev^thing -Jt^iat wants it.” 

The doctrine of the Divine spiark {synteresis^ is hfld 
by Law, but in more definitely Qiristian form thjm 

^ hy Eckhart. " If^ Christ was to raise a new life like 

^ From ^the Sjftrtf of Prayer, ^The sect of BehmcnigU in Germany, 
finlike Law, attended no church, and took no in the Lord's Supper. 
-^veiton> Z 
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His own in 6very man, then every man.must have had 

originally in the inmost spirit of his life a seed of 

Christ, ^r Christ as a seed of heaven, lying there in a 

state of insensibility, out of which it •could not arise 

but by the mediatorial power of Christ. . . . For 

what coul4^ begin ^^o deny self, if ^ere were^not som^ 

thing^in man different from self? . . . ,The Word bf 

God is the hidden treasure of every human soul, 

© 

immyi^d under flesh and olood, till as a day-st^r it 
^rises^ in oifr hearts, and changes the son of an eartUy 
Adam into^ a son of God.” » Is not this the Platonic 
docl^ine of cmamnesisy Christianised ^in a most beautiful 
manner? ^ 

Very characteristic • of the later Mysticism is the 
language which both Bohme and Law use about ?he 
future state. The soul, when it departs from the 
body,” Bohme writes, “needeth not* to go far; for 
where the body dies, there is heaven and hell. Ood is 
therefand the devil; yea, each in •his own kingdom. 
There also is paradise ; and the soul neefdeth only to 
ent^ through the deep door in the centf^^ Law is 
very empfiat}^ in asserting that ^heaven %nd hell are 
states, hot places, and that they arg “ no foreign, 
separate, and imposed states, adjudged to u^ bjr the 
will of God,” Damnation,” he says, “ is the nijtuAl, 
essential state of our own disordered nature, which is 
impossible, in the nature 0/ the thing, to be anything 
41se but our own hell, both here and hereafter.” 

“ There is nothing that is supernatural,” he says verj^ 
fiiAljl in the whole system of our redemplidn. 
Eve^ par| of it ^ has its g^und in the worlAngs and 
pow^s of mature, and all qur redemption is^:)nIv mtmct 
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art well grounded in this inward worship, thou wilt 
have learnt to live unto* God above time and place. 
For every day iifiW Sunday to thee, and wherever 
thou goest thcTd wilt have a priest, a church, and an 
altar along with thee.”^ 

In hSs teaching ^bout faith and^- love, l^aw follows 
the best niystical writers; but none before him, *1 
think, Gained to such strong and growing eloquence 
in setting it fot*th. Thdre ^ is but one salvation for 
all mankind, and the way to it is one ; ^nd that is, th^ 
desire of the soul turned to tiod. This desire brings 
tJie soul to God, and God into the soul ; it unites^xwith 
God, it co-oper^es with God, and is one life with God. 

O my God, just and true, how» great is Thy love and 
n^e^cy to mankind, that heaven is thus everywhere 
open, and Christ thus the^ common Saviour to all that 
turrf the desire of their hearts to Thee ! ” And of love 
he cays : ** No creature can have any union or com- 
munion with^ the goodness of the Deity till its life is a 
spirit of lojve. This is the one onl>|' bond of union 
betwixt and His creature.” “cLove hat no by- 

ends, .wills nothing but its own increase : everything is . 
as oil to its flame. The spirit of love does not want 
to be r^arded, honoured, or esteemed ; its only desire 
a t6 propagate itself, and become ^e blessing and 
happiness of «ev^ything Jt^iat wants it.” 

The doctrine of the Divine sp^k isynteresis) is h€!d 
by Law, but in more definitely Christian form th^n 
by Eckhart. “ If^ Christ was to raise a new life like 

• , " • ' 1 

^ From Spirit of Prayer, ^The sect of Behmeni^ in Germany, 

tinlike Law, attended no church, and took no in th^ Lord’s Supper. 
— Overton^ I(^ of William Law, p.2i4* 
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His own in every man, then every man, must have had 
originally in the inmost spirit of his life a seed of 
Christ, <>r Christ as a seed of heaven/lying there in a 
state of insensibility, out of which it •could not arise 
but by the 'mediatorial power of Christ. ... For 
what coulc^begin^o deny self, if ^lere were^not somdr 
thing in man different from self? . . . ,The Word bf 
God is the hidden treasure of every human soul, 
immyi^ed under flesh and *blood, till as a day-st^r it 
^rises^ in oifr hearts, and changes the son of an earthly 
Adam into^ a son of G6d.” * Is not this the PlatoflSc 
cloc|rine of anamnesis, Christianised Jn a most beautiftil 
manner ? • ^ 

Very characteristic • of the later Mysticism is the 
language which both Bdhme and Law use abou^fhe 
future state. ** The soul, when it departs from the 
body,” Bohme writes, “needeth not* to go far; for 
where the body dies, there is heaven and hell. Ood is 
therefand the devil; yea, each in ‘his own kingdom. 
There also is JParadise ; and the soul needeth only to 
ent^ tfirough the deep door in the cent?<^** Law is 
very empfiattic^ in asserting that ^ heaven %nd hell are 
states, hot places, and that they arj “ no foreign, 
separate, and imposed states, adjudged to u^ b^ the 
will of God.” Damnation,” he says, “ is the nltuAl, 
essential state of our own ffisordered nature, which is 
irhpossible, in the nature of the thing, to be anything 

• 0 

41se but our oum hell, both here and hereafter.” 

“ There is nothing that is superna&ral,” he says ver^ 
in the whole system of our redemp^idn. 
Every part pf it^has its g^und in the worlAngs and 
powers of^pature, and all qur redemption isjbnly nature 
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set right, or ipade to be that which it ought to be.' 
There is nothing that is supernatural but God alone. 

. . . Right an(f wrong, good and evil, true and false, 
happiness and hiisery, are as unchangeable in nature 
as time and space. Nothing, therefore, can be done to 
any creature supernajurally, or in a v^ay th34: is without 
or contrary tg> the powers of nature; but every thing 
or creature that is to be helped, that is, to have any 
good done to it, or any evil taken out of it, cap . only 
have it done so far as the powers of nature are^ ablcj, 
and rightly directed to ^effect it.”* , 

It is difficult to abstain from quoting more pas§|^ges 
like this, in which Faith, which had beefh so long directed 
only to the unseen and unknown, sheds her bright 
bedias over this earth of ours, and claims all nature for 
her own. The laws of nature are now recognised as 
the laws of God; and for that very reason they cannot 
be bioken or arbitrarily suspended. Redemption is a 


^ This stimulating doctKne, that the soul, when freed from impecSments, 
ascends naturally and inevitably to its “ own place,” is put into the mo^jpi 
of Beatrice by E)ante i. 136) — 

‘‘ Non dei piii ammirar, se bene §timo, 

Lo tuo salir, se non come d^un rivo . ^ 

Se d’alto monte scende giuso ad i a 5 . 

M^raviglia sarebbe in te, se privo 
D’impedimento giu ti fossi assiso, 

Com’ a terra quietp fuoco Vivo. 

Quinci rivolce inver lo cielo il viSo.” 

* It may be interacting to compare the following passage from George 
Fox, which dramatises the irruption of natural science, with its feithda 
fixed laws, into the sphere of the religious consciousness ; — **^,One morning, 
while I was sittii^ by the fire, a great cloud cam^ over me, a temptatiqfi 
Vbeset me ; and I sat still.c It was said, All things corns by Nature ; and 
^ the elements ani^ stars came over me, so that I was in a manner quite 
cldu&d by it And as I sat still under it and let it alone, a livii^ hope 
ahd a true xpicc arose in me, which |^id, There is a living <$o<f veho made 
things. Immediately the cloud and temptadonevanished away, alid life 
tose oyer it all^my heart was glad, an^ I prais^ the living ^od.” 
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law of life. There will come a time,^ ** the time of the 
lilies,” as Bdhme calls ^it,. when all ‘nature will be 
deliver^ fro^rt bondage. “ All the design of Christian 
red^emjAion,” §3rys L^w, “is to remove, every thing that 
is unheavenjy, gfross, dark, wrathful, and disordered 
from everv^ part© of this fallen world.” No text is 
oftener in his mouth than the words of St, Taul which 


I read as the text of •this Lecture. That “ dim sym- 
pathy” of^the hunjaA spirit wjth the life of nature 
.whft:lL*Plotjnus felt, but which mediaeval dualism had 
almost (j^yenched, has now becpme an intense and happy 
con^iousrjess of community with all living things, as 
subjects of one ajhembracing and ilnrfianging law, the 
law of perfect fove. JVIagic and portents, apparitions 
and visions-,* the raptures of “ infused contemplate^ ” 
and their dark Nemesis of ^Satanic delusions, can no 
more trouble the serenity of him who Jias learnt to see 
the same God in nature whom he has found ip the 
holy place of his own heart. * , 

^ It was impossible to separate Law from the “blessed 
Behmei^” whos^ disciple he was proud to profess 
himself. •But in putting them together I have been 
obliged to d?^)art from the clfronological order, for 
the Cambridge Platonists, as they arS usilally called, 
come between.^ ThSs, however, need cause no confu- 
sion, for the Platpgists had no direct^ influence upon^ 
iaw. Law, Nonjuror as well as mystic, remained a 


High Chifrchmaif by sympathy, ayd hated Rational- 
ism ; while the Platonists sprang ft-om an Evangelicadjy^ 


* So we mw feirly say, if we remember that we are speaking of what 
transcend:? Wm Neither JBdhme ndt Law looks forward golden 

on thi? eartlk | * 
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school, were never tired of extolling Reason, and 
regarded Bohnie as a fancifuy* enthusiast ” ^ Xnd yet, 
we find so very much in common between th^tPlaton- 
ists and William Law, that th6i^ differences 

seem merely superficial. The samfe' ^x^ted type of 
Mysticism appears in both. o ^ ^ 

The group of philosophical divines, who had their 
centre in some of the Cambridge colleges towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century furnishes one of tlje 
most interesting and important chapters^^^in« the history 
of our Church. Never « since the time of ’ early 
Greek Fathers had any orthodox communion pr|)duced 
thinkers so indopendent and yet soc thoroughly loyal 
to the Church. And seldom has the Christian temper 
foia^jid a nobler expression than in the lives and writ- 
ings of such men as Whichcote and John Smith,^ 


^ H€nry More’s judgment is as follows : “Jacob Behmen, I conceive, is 
to her reckoned in the number of those whose imagulative faculty has the 
pre-eirflnence above the rational ; and though he was a ^ good and holy 
man, his natural completion, notwithstanding, was not destroyed,.^ but re- 
tained its property still ; and, therefore, his imagination being very busy 
about Divine things, he could not without a miracD fail of becoming^n 
enthusiast, and of receiving Divine truths upon the^account of tke strength 
and vigour of his fancy; which, being so well quaJlified with holine^ and 
sanctity, ‘Jiroved not unsuccessful in sundry apprehenTi^''ns, but in others it 
fared with him after the manner of men, th^ sagacity of Ijis imagination 
failing him, a^ well as the anxiety of reason does others of like integrity 
with himself.” 

• Canon G. G. Perry, in his Student^ EngUS^ Chf^rch History^ disposes 
^bf this n^le group men in one contemptu<M^ paragraph, as a “class of 
divines who were neither Puritans nor High Churchmen,” and makes ^e 
astounding statement that “to the school thus commenced, the deadness, 
carelessness, and indiffergnce prevalent in the e&hteenth hentury are in 
^^ge measure to be attributed.” It is of these veiy same men that Bish^ 
CBiimet writes, that if they had not app^red to combat the “laziness 
and negligence,”*^ the “ease and sloth” of the Restoration clergy, “the 
^urch h^ quite lost her esteem over the nation.” A}f zander Knox 
(m>rks, vot Hi. p. 199) speaks of the rise of this i^ool as a great instance 
if the de^gh of? Providence to supply to the Church what had- never before 
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These men made no secret of their homage to Plato. 
And let It be noticed that tl>ey were students of Plato 
and P^^mus^qaore than of Dionysius and his succes- 
sors. ^eir PktoniSm is not of the debased Oriental 
type, and is ^tireiy free from self-absorbed quietism. 
The via negative^ has disappeared as completely in 
their writings as in those of Bohme; the \^orld is for 
them for him the mirror of the Deity ; but, being 
philosophers^ and no^ physicists, , they are most inter- 
ested^ ih claiming for religion the whole field of intel- 
Jectuat life. Ttliey are fully convinced that there can 
be IIP ultimate"' contradiction between philosophy or 
science and Clu-jstian faith ; and \hm accounts not 


only for their {)raise pf “ reason,” but for the happy 

optiinism wHich appears everywhere in their wrfti^s. 

The luxurious and indolent Restoration clei^, whose 

* 

lives were shamed by the simplicity aqd spirituality of 
the Plat onists, ' invented the word " Latitudinarian ” 
to thgDw at them, ‘‘a long nidkname which they have 
t^ght their tongues to pronounce as roundly as if it 
were shorter thfin it is by four or five syllables ” ; but 
thejf couW*not deny that their enemies were loyal sons 
of the Church^ England.^ Whaft the Platonists meant 


b^n produced, writers w;hc^ do “ full honour at once to the elevation and 
the rationality of Cljnstifl^ piety. ... In their writings we are invited to 
ascend, by having opened before us as luminous as it is sub% 

lime. . , . They are siidh %riters as had never before existed. . . . No 
Oburch but the English Church could have produced them.** Of John 
Smith he says, “My value for him is beyond what words can do justice 
tb.” The ^orks of VlWchcote, Smith, Cudworth, and Culverwel arf 
happily accessible enough, and I beg my readers to study them at firgJV 
hand. I do not believe that any Christian could rise fR^m the perus^) of ^ 
fhe two hrst-named without having gained a lasting benefit in the deep^- 
ing of hia spiritual life and heightening of his faith. • 

^ A writer, who signf hunself S. P. (probably Simon l^trick^ bishop <3i 
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by making reason the seat of authority may be seen 
by a few quotations from Whichcote and Smith, who 
for our purpose are, I think, 'the best rep/esentetives of 
the school Whichcote answers^ Tuiicney, IRio had 
remonstrated with him for “ a vein of doctrine, in 
which i;eason hath too much given to it in the mys- 
teries of faith”; — ‘^Too much” and “too often” on 
these points! “The Scripture is full of such truths, 
and I discourse on them too much and too often I Sir, 
I oppose not rational to spiritual, for spirJtualV most 
rational.” Elsewhere he writes, “ He tliat gives Reason 
for what he has said, has done what is fit td .b^^done, 
aqd the mostcKthat can be dohe.”^ “Reason is the 
Divine Governor of man's life it is the very voice of 
Qpd.” “When the doctrine of the Gospel b^^omes 
the reason of our mind, it will be the principle of our 
life.” “ It ill becomes us to make our intellectual 
faculties Gibeonites.” ^ How far this t;eaching differs 
from the frigid “common-sense” morality prevalent 
in the eighteenth century, may be judged from Ae 
following, which stamps Whichcote as a < genu^e 
mystic. “Though liberty of judgment be** >£:ver}?6ne's 
right, yet how 'few 'there are that use of this 

right! For.thte use of this right diito depend uj^n 
self-improvement by meditation, cd^^sM^jation, examina- 
tion, prayer, and the like. Thei^e are tSmgs antece- 

• 

Ely), in a pamphlet called A Brief Account df ^ new Sect of Latitude 
Men (1662), vindicates tlteir attachment , to) the •^ virtuous Mediocrity 
Church of England, al*distin|^|i8hed 1 ^ th# ** meretricious gaudiness 
the Church of Jlome, And the squalid sl^tt^ of fenatic conyenticles.” 

^ ^Compare with th^l extracts the wo»is of Leibmti; **To despise 
riason in it^tters of qeligidn is to my eyW pertain proBf either of an 
phstiniuy that Ijprdsfs on fiuuiticism, or, wh^Js wtirse, of hypocri^.*’ 
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dent and prerequisite.” John Smith, in, a fine passage 
too long to iiiote in full,|says : Reason in man being 
lumen lumine, a li^ht flowing from the Fountain and 
Father of lights . ^ • was to enable rflan to work out 
of himself all those notions of God which are the true 
groundworte^f loVe and obedienge to God. and con- 
fbrmi^ to Him. . . . But since man’s fall from God, 
the inward ^irtue and vigour of reason is much abated, 
tfie spuJ having suffefed -a TrrepoppvTjatfiy as Plato speaks, 

^ defiuvimtf pemarum, . . . And therefore, besides the 
truth ^ofi|.natura| inscription, tiod hath provided the 
truth* of Divine revelation. , . . BuJ; besides this out- 
ward revelation, there is also an inward impression of 
it. . , . which is in a fnore special manner attributed 
to Got. . . . God only can so shine ^ upon our glassy 
understandings, as to beget in them a picture of Him- 
self, and turn the soul like wax or clAy to the seal of 
His own lig^t5^,and love. He^that made our soifis in 
His #wn image and likeness can easily find a way 
in*o them. ;T that God speaks, having found > 

a into ’ the^" sjjul, imprints itself there as with the 
point t)f a cfian^d.n. . . It is Go(J alone that acquaints 
the soul with Ae truths of revelajion, ^ and also 
slSpengthens the soul to bettCT apprehen- 

sions even ^^ H^tutnl truth, God being that in the 
intellectual world which the sun is in the sensible, as 


scSne of the anciept Fathers love to speak, and the 
aecient {^ilosophtrs to^^ who meant God by^t heir# 
Intellectus Agens} Si® 

to be hot ao mudi to ei^ghteh^ 
faculty*- ^ t - V ' 

.1 ■ . 


.. A I 
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The Platorvs^ts thus lay great stress ori the inner ^ 
light, and identify ]t with the^ purified rea^n. The best 
exposition of their teaching on this head is i)|f Smith’s 
beautiful sernion on “ The Trup \^ay or Method 
of attaining to Divine Knowledge.” “ Divinity,” he 
says, “ is ^ Divine Jife rather than k Diwpo science, to 
be understood rather by a spiritual sensation than by 
any verbal description. 'A good \ik is ^the prol^sis 
of Divine science — the fear of " the Lord is ^t^e bej- 
ginning of iiS’isdom. Divinity is a true- efflux from tbp 
eternal light, which, like the sunbeams, doesr- not only 
enlighten, but alsp heat and enliven ; and therefcflre our 
Saviour hath in“ His beatitudes connext purity of heart 
to the beatific vision." “ Systems and models furnish 
§Ut a poor wan light,” compared with thatflwhich 
shines in purified souls. r«To seek our divinity merely 
in books and writings is to seek the living among the 
dead ” ; in these, " truth is often not so much enshrined 
as entombed.” “^That which enables us to knew and 
understand aright the things of God, ^ust be a livkig 
principle of holiness within us. The sun'^ of truth 
never, shines i&to any urtpurged soids. . . Such as • 

men themselvps are, such will God, Himself seem to 
be. . . . §ome men have too bad hearts to have good 
heads. ... He that will find trudi n^^ustfeek it with a 
free judgment and a sanctified mind.” 

Smith was well read ia mystical theology, and %3 
aware how much his difTwed frcijji that ,pf 

Dionysian Mysticism, ^is cr^icism of the via negativa 
iS.so adooirable that J must qupte part pf it “Good 
men . P . aro^content and rea^y to den^ themsclvi^ . 
for G<id. ^r *ncg» nqt tbat ^thej|||JiouId de^y their own^ 
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reason, as lome would Have it, for that^w^ to deny a 
beam of Div«ie light, and so to deny God, instead 6f 
denyin^ursel^es fo|; Him. ... By self-denial, I mean 
the soul’s quitting «all its own interest in itself, and an 
entire resignation of itself to Him as to all points of 
service antiftduty ;''^and thus the so«l loses itSelf in God, 
and Ijyes in the possession not so much of its own 
being as of |he Divinity, desiring only to be great in 
in His light, and spread itself in His 
fcinesj; to •be-, filled always by Him, and to empty 
itself agdfn into Him ; to receive all from Him, and to 
expehd all for Him ; and so to live, pot as its' own, 
but as God’s.”* ;; Wicked men “maintain a meutn and 
tuum betweep God and* themselves,” but the good man 
is ab# to make a full surrender of himself, “ triumph- 
ing in nothing more than in* his own nothingness, and 
in the allness of the Divinity. But, indeed, this his 
being nothing is the only way Jo be all things; thfe'his 
having nothing the truest way of possessing all things. 

• * • spirH of religion is always ascending up- 

ward? ; and, spreading itself throughVhe whole essence 
of the . soul, Ibsens it from a ^elf\onfinenieitt and 
narrowness} and so renders it more capjicious of Divine 
efijoyment. . . . Thq spirit of a good man is always 
drinking in foufitain-goodness, and fills itself more and 
more, till it be filled with all the fulness \)f God.” " It 
is not a melancholy kind of sitting still, and slothful 
waiting, t]^t speaks mei| enlivened^’by the Spirit and * 
pOT^'er ofi'God,' It is religion to stifle and smother' 
act^ and pri which are within us. 

' ^ wadk up and (R>wn tfie world 

l#id sl\?dow9 j bi^ thiiy* are indeed 
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living meny^Jbj^ a real partici^tion from Aim who is 
indeed a quic^nirif^ Spirit^” ^ 

“ Neither were an happiness^ worth ^the baving for 
a mind, like atf hermit sequest^Sredrfrom all things else, 
to spend th ^eternity in self-converse and the enjoy- 
ment of saji^h fif dimmutive superficial nothing as itself 
is. . . . Werread in the Gospel of such a question of 
our Saviour’s, What went ye out into the ^ wilderness to 
see? We may invert it. What ‘"So you retup;i ^yjlthjn 
to see? A soul confined Within the *priva)l;e ah?I 
narrow cell of its own particular being ? Such a soul 
depri^te itself of all that almighty and essential ® glory 
and goodness which shines rouncf about it, which 
spreads itself throughout the vi^hole universe ; I say, it 
feprives itself of all this, for the enjoying of such a 
poor, petty, and diminutive thing as itself is^ which yet 
it can never enjoy truly in such retiredness,” 

The English Platonists are equally sound on the 
subject of ecstasy. Whichcote says : He dcsith not 
know God at alUas He is, nor is h^ in a good state 
of religion, who/' doth not find in"' himself at . times 
ravishiitgs witlf:f sw^eet and lovely considerations of* 
the Divine pe^-fections.” And Smith : “ Who can tell 
the delights of those mysterioi^s converses with the 
Deity, when reaeop is turned in tob ©sense, and faith 
become^ visidn? The fbiit of this knowle<%e is 
sweeter than honey and. the honeycomb. . • By%e 

Platonists’ leave, this life a^ knowledge ^at of the 
^<x)ntemplative man*) peculiarly ^belongs to the true 
Shd sober Christian, ^ This l^e is %othing efae but^an 

hot 

ktiowledge>^^ 
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^ « • 
ile we^are 


here, “ 


our own 


imagin^ve powers, 
which are perpetually atl^en^ing the acts of our 
souls, will bd^breathing a gross ijiiw upon the pure 
glass of our unflers^ndlhgs.” ' » > " 

“ Heaven is first a temper, then a plaeCj^saySiWhich- 
cote, and ”4u«jth'**'Shys the same a^out hfelU ^ Heaven 
is not a thing wjWipyt us, nor is happiness anything 
distinct fro^ a tnje conjunction of the mind with 
^Ji.Jbough.'wiEf could ‘suppose ourselves to be at 
Jruce^ with.* h^ven^, and all Divine displeasure laid 
asleep ; yet would our own sinsf if they continue unmorti- 
fied, ’make an ^tna or Vesuvius yfithin us.’** This 
view of the indissoluble connexion between holiness 
and blessedness, as between sin and damnation, leads 
Smith to ^ject strenuously the doctrine of impuffd, 
as opposed to imparted, righteousness. ‘‘*God does 
not bid us be warmed and filled,” he jsays, “ and *deny 
us those necessities which our starving and hungry 
souls# call fon ... I doubt sometimes, some of our 
(Jogmata and potions about juajification may puff us 
up ^ fir higher and goodlier concefe of ourselves than 
God hathT of us, and that we ^ pronely ^majce the 
vunspotted . righleousness of Christ to gerve only as a 
covering wherein to wrap our foul deformities and 
filthy vices, ar»d "^vhen we have jciojue, think ourselves 
in ^ good credit and repute with God as we are with 
dhrselves, and that we are become Heaven's darlings as 
piuch as^e are dur ow*^" * 


will be reminded of LucretiM, iii. 97^103^^ v 
Smith, ;Wtniki^tot hav# relished thb comparison. He dentes ^ 

aoa ,|6 a rehili^tidn c£ the Epicurean in wjiom he sees 


apreiptriaeir ^lrisj^sai^^^ ? 4 ^ 

* Comparife#itli; thia the foll 6 i|ri^ passage of }eaii|d^ Labadie (idiCH 
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These ex^acts will show that the Englislt Platonists 
breathe a laf^^r^air than the ^ater Romish mystics, and 
teach a religion more definitely Christiar\^^than^rigena 
and Edkhart. I shall now shov^ ho^ this happy result 
was connected with a more truly spiritual view of the 
extemaT world than ^e have met With w>cthe earlier 
part of our survey. That the laws of nature are the 
laws of God, that man, aSv'ftian, is averse,, to what is 
evil and wicked,” that* “evil is uriftaituraV* 
tradiction of the law of our being,” 'wdiicb is^nly founct,, 
in “ wicked men and devils,” is one of Whichcote's 
“ gallan% themes.” ^ And Smith sets forth the "true 
principles of Nature-Mysticism in a splendid passage, 
with which I will conclude this Lecture : — 

God made the universe^ and alhthe creatures con- 
tained therein as so many glasses wherein He might 
reflect His own «glory. He hath copied forth Himself 
in th^ creation ; and in this outward world we may 
read the lovely characters of the Divine goodness,* 
power, and wisdom. . But how to fin^id God here, and * 
fedfligly to conv^se with Him, and being aff^ted 
with t^jLe* sense the Divine glory shining' out upon 
the creation, hoy to pass out of the sensible world inta^ 
the intellectual, is not so effectually taught by that 


1674), the fovinder o£s», my^cAl school 4>n the Continent : “ Pliisieur#sont 
bien aises d’ouyr dire qu’i^s sont j.ustili^s par Jesus-Christ, lav^ de leums 
en son sang par la foi, par la repentance et pw le baptfime chrestieft, 
et, vciwtiers ila i’embraseat comme Jus^j^icateur, ooittme cro^^et morb 
pour etix; uaais peu prenl 5 cnt part k sa^roix, k sa mort, pour se fiiire 
^^kirituellement ihourir avcc Luy, crucifier leur^^^r avec la sienne,^;Ct 
porter en eux-m^mes ies vives uiarques tie sa tro^j^ de sa^ morb Peu 
goutent comme Justi^catcur au par con#aerain^ i^ . 

le Vlell hbmme k ct par une {^iique i!ainte, biwielle 
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which profewed it most, as by true religion. 
That which knits and unites God and the soul together 
can best tea^^ it how to ascend and descend upon 
those golden ISiks^tha^ unite, as it were, the wbrld to 
God. That Divine Wisdom, that contrived and beauti- 
fied this gjotiout^structure, can tpst explaip Tier own 
art, and carry up. the soul back again in these reflected 

beams to Him who is the Fountain of them. . . . Good 

0 

inen|- iMj^asily fkirf ever^ creature pointing out to 
^at^eing^ wljose image and superscription it bears, 
and clinch up from those darker resemblances of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness, shining out in different 
degrees upon several creatures, till they sweetly repose 
themselves in the bosom of the Divinity ; and while they 
are thus conversing, with this lower world . . . they flffd 
God many times secretly flowing into their *souls, and 
leading them silently out of the count of the tehfiple 
into the Holy Place. . . . Thus religion, where it# is in 
.truth# and power, renews the very spirit of our minds, 
and doih in a jaanner spiritualis^his outward creation 
to ^s. 1 . . It is^nothing-' but a thfflt mist of pride Imd 
self-love tRat hinders men’s eyes^frowa beholding that 
sun which, enlightens them and all thirds else. ... A 
good man is no more solicitous whether fhis or that 
good thing be cyine, or whether my perfections exceed 
the ^ measure of this or that particular creature ; for 
^atsoever good he beholds anywhere, he enjoys and 
delights jA it as much ^ if it were 4 iis owu^ and )vhat- 
ever he beholds in himself, he loolcs not upon it as hil 
property, but as l^common good; for airthese beams 
ebine frotil one an^lhe same Fountain andtOcean of 
light In ’isixopk \e loves them all with lin universal 
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love. . . . Thus%^iha)|. a man walk up and down "the 
world as i(i { garden of. spices, and suck a Divine 
sw^tness of every flower. There, fis a twofold 
meaning in ^ery creature, a literal ahd a mystical, 
and the qn,e is but the ground of the other; and as the 
Jews say of their law, so a gpod man sayj of every- 
thing that his senses offer to him—it speaks to his 
' lower part, I)ut it points out something above to his 
mind and spirit. It is- the drowsy »and mud^^^irit 
superstition which is fain tcr'set some idql al)>|its elbow, p 
something that may ]og«it and pn|;<it in mincbof ’GoA;' 
Whereas true religion never finds dtself^out of’thi' 

K 

infinite sphere bf the Divinity . . . k beholds itself 
everywhere in the midst of that glorious unbounded 
Bdkig who is indivisibly everywhere. A good man 
finds every place he tread? upon holy ground; to him 
the world is God’s temple; he is ready to say with 
Jacoby “ How dreadful is this place ! this is none other 
than the house of Qod, this is the gate of heaven.”* 



LECTURE VIII 



**For nothing worthy provingj^can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven ; wherefore thou be wisc^f 
Cleave evej to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the formi of Faith I 
She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of Yes and^No, 

She^sees the Besf that glimmers through th^ ’Wbrst, 

She feeh the sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro* the ^ter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark *within* the son^ess egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail’d ‘Mirqgcr* V 

Tennyson, The AncienhSage . 

^ c 

Of true religions there are only two : one of th^m recognises and 
worships the Holy «hat without form or shape dwells in and around us; 
and the other recognises and worships it in its fajrest form. Everything 
that lies between these two is idolatry,*^ 

4,, , Goethe. 

‘*My wish is that I may perceive the God whom I fied eveiywherc 
in tifc external wor^, in like manner within and inside me.” 

Kepler. 


‘‘Getrost, das Leben schreitet 
^um ew’gen Leben hin; 

Von injv"“r Gluth geweitet ' ^ 
Vr^l^rt sich unser Sinn. ^ 
Stemwelt wird zerfliessen 
/Zum^goldnen Lebenswein, 
(vVir werden sie geniessen 
^ Und lichte Sterne sein. 

Die Lieb’ ist freigegebeii 
Und keine Trennung mehp^ 
c Es wogt das voile Leben 
Wie cin uncndlich Meer. 

Nur cine Nacht der Wonne^ 
Ein ewiges Gedicht ! q 
U nd» unser Aller Sonne^ 

Ist Gottes Angesicht.” 


PALIS* 



LECTURE \^III 

• ^ 

f ‘^llie^invisibll thiigs of Him since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood through the things that are made, even His ever- 
lasting power and Divinity.”— Rom. i. 20, 

* • # 

In my last Lectmt I showed how the later Mysticism 

emancipated Jtself from* the mischievous doctrine that 
the spiritual eye can only see when the eye of sense is 
closed. After the Reformation period the mystic tries 
to look with both eyes; his aim is to ‘see God in alk 
things, as well as all things in ^God. He returns witE 
better*resources to the task of the primitive religions, 
aifd tries to find^piritual law in iJje natural world. It 
is tr^e that a strange crop of supehtitions, the seeds 
of which Ifad been sown long bgfor^ sprang up to 
mock hitf hope& In necromancy, astrcflogy, alchemy, 
palmistry, table-turniyg, and other delusions, we have 
what some count the essence, and others the reproach, 
of Mjteticism. But these are, strictly shaking, scien- 
and not religious errors. From the standpoint of 
roligion and philosdiphy, the important change is that, in 
the belief of these Jater mystics, the natural and the* 
spiritaal are, someibw or, other, to be reconciled; the 
exte^id^ V^ regvded as a placeiof exile 
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vesture of the Deity ; and its “ discordant harmorTy ^ 
though “ for the many it ne^ds interpreters,” ^ yet “ has 
a voice for the wise ” which spieak^ of things behind the 
veil. The glofy of God is no Ipngfer figured as a 
blinding white light in which all colours are combined 
and lost;© but is se^n as a “ many-foloured wisdom 
#hich shines ^everywhere^ its varied hues appearing not 
only in the sanctuary of the lonely soul, but in all the 
wonders that science tan discover^ and all^e j[;>eauties 
that art can interpret. Dualism, with® the ^hars^ 
asceticism which belongs to it, has given x/ay to a 
brighter and mor^. hopeful philosophy ; men’s oiftlook 
upon the worl3 is more intelligent, inort trustful, and 
more genial ; only for those Who perversely seek to 
impose the ethics of Selfish individualism upon a world 
which obeys no such law, science has in^ reserve a 
blac'ker pessimicm than ever brooded over the ascetic 
of the cloister. 

We shall note meet, in this chapter, anyj fiiwr 
examples of the Clu^’stian mystic th:\n John Smilh 
and William La^'^* But these men, and their intel- 
lectual kinsmen/were far from exhausting the treasure 
of Nature-My(?t:icism. The Cambridge . PlMonists, 
indeed, somewhat undervalued |he religious lessons 
of Nature. They were scholars and divines, and What 
lay nearest their heart was the consecration the 
reason — that is, of the whole personality under fhe 
guidance of its highest faculty — to (She service of tru4h 
"^and goodness. And Law, in his later years, was too 
much un^pr the influence Of Bohme'^iTantastic theosophy 

^ IX ^ it Ij4* 
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to bring to Nafjure that childlike spirit which qan b^st 
learn her lessons. , 

^ The Divine;^ in Natur^^^as hitherto been discerned 
fully by the goet tlian by the theologian or the 
naturalist ; and in this concluding Lecture I must deal 
chiefly witjj Christian poetry. The attitude •towards 
Nature which we have now to consider is more con- 
templative tjian practiJal ; it studies analogies in order 
to knotv th^janseen powers which surround us, and has 
po desire to bqW them or make them its instruments. 

Our liord's precept, “ Consider the lilies,^' sanctions 
this feHgiou^use of Nature ; and many of His parables, 
such as that of the Sower, show us hovf much we may 
learn from such^nalogies. And be it observed that it 
is the normal and regular in Nature which in theSe 
parables presented for our^study ; the yearly harvest, 
not the three years^ famine ; the copstant care* and 
justice of God, not the ‘‘ special providence ** oj the 
^ special judgment.” We need not \Yait for catastrophes 
Ik) trace the fipger of God. As for Christian poetry 
and^arf^we do not expect to fiiid^a^^y theory of aesthetic 
in^the l^iifw iTestament; but we ma‘y perhaps extract 
from .preempt quoted above the'^canon that the 
highest beauty that we can discern* resides •in the real 
and natural, ami onfy demands the seeing eye to find it. 

Im the Greek Fathers we find great stress laid on the 
Rories q( Nature as a revelation of God, Cyril says, 
If The wider our tentemplation of creation, the grander 
will be/our conc^tion of God.” *And Basil uses the 
saine tenguaj^. find, indeed, in thes^ writej;? a 

ih^|iked t#(d€^# to exalt the religious value pf natural 
beaM^ and of' art — a pre- 
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monition, perhaps, of iconoclasm. Pagan art, which 

was decaying before the advent of Christ, could not, 
it appears, be quietly Christianised qnd carried , on 
without a break. . « * 

The true Nature - Mysticism is prominent in St. 
Francis" of Assisi. ^He loves to se^ in all around him 
the pulsations of one life, which sleeps in the stones, 
dreams in the plants, and wakens in man. “ He vy^ould 
^ remain in contemplation before aMlower, ao ins^t, or a 
bird, and regarded them with no diletf^nt® or e^oisty 
pleasure ; he was interested that the plant should have 
its sun, the bird its nest ; that the humblest manifesta- 
tions of creative force should have* the happiness to 
which they are entitled.” ^ So strong was his conviction 
that all living things are children of God, that he would 
preach to ** my littl^ sistess the birds,” and even under- 
took the convession of “ the ferocious wolf of Agobio ” 

• This tender reverence for Nature, which is a mark 
of all true Platoijiism, is found, as we have seen, in 
Plotinus. It is also prominent in the filatonists of the 
Renaissance, such/ as Bruno and Camijanella,^ ai^d in 
Petrarch, who loved to offer his evening praj^^rs among* 
the moonlit mountains. Suso has at Feast pni beauti- 
ful passagfe on the sights and sounds of spring, and 
exclaims, “ O tender God, if Thou art oso loving iyi Thy 
creatures, how fair and lovely must Thou be in# Thy- 
self I ” * The Reformers, especially Luther and Zwin§li, 

• « 

« ^ Barine in JRevue dts Ikux Monda^ April 1B91. 

* The latter, like yechner in our own centuiy, holds thnt stars m 

Iii 4 agoi||;anisi^* whose * *sensit^ty is Ihll^ « 

* ^ niisgworth’s Divim 

piMaages at#<i|n6ted. ButSniO; wa^^ coml Fro^ittht 
Ah<} X caiuiot Jnee with tlMi^thor^wbe^i he apyv that LmMok ftfihid ^ 

O' 
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are more aliv^than might* have been expected to t)ie 
value of Nature’s lessons; and the French mystics, 
'F^^cis de Sales and F^ftelon, write gracefully about 
the^fcotprints ot the Divine wisdom aixl beauty "which' 
may be traced everywhere m the world around us. 

But nat^raj raJigion is not to be identjfied with 
Mysticism, and it would not further our present inquiry 
to collect passages, in frose or poetry, wfiich illustrate 
the aids to f^th -whieJi the book of Nature may supply. 
Nof need yie d^^l on such pure Platonism as we find 
in Spensgr’s “ Hymn of Heavenly Beauty,” or some of 
Shelley’s poems, in which we are bidden to gaze upon 
the world as a mirror of the Divine* BeSuty, since our 
mortal sight cJlTThot endure the “white radiance” of 
the eternal archetypes.^ We have seen how this vief^ 

religious inspiration in Nature. The peet of the Nature of things shows 
himself to have been a lonely man, who had pondered much amo^g the 
hilh and by the sea, and who loved to taste the pure delights of the 
•pring. Thence came to him the “holy joy and dread (“ qusedamedivina 
yijupti^ atque horror*’) which pulsates* through his great poem as he 
shatters the barbarous mythology of paganism, a*nd then, in the spirit of 
airiest rather than^f a philosopher, tu»s the “bright shafts of day” 
upon the folly and maiiness of those who are claves to the world or the 
. fiesh.^ Th^smrit of Lucretius is the spirit of modem science, which tends 
neither to milSrialism nor to atheism, whatevqj its friends and enesues may 

. { . . ’ i 

^ Christian Platonism has never been more beautmilly ^t forth than in 
the poem of Spenser nam^ above. Compare, especially, the following 
stanzas ; — a , 

“ The means, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on His works to look, * 

Which He hath made in beauty excellent, 

And in the as in a brazen bo<^ 

T<^ read enre^tered in every nooke ^ 

His gobdhesa, which His beauty doth declaret 
For idi tl^t^s gbdii is beautiful and fair, • v 

giahenng jHifrnes of perfect speculation, 

^ngt of j^y/lr^h^f|ying mind, % 
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the world as a pale rejection of th^ Ideas leads m 
practice to a contempt fpr visible things ; as, indeed, it 
does in Spenser’s beautiful poem. He invites us, a|^r 

^ learning Natui;e’s lessons, to - ^ 

“ Look at last up t<i that soverfeign light, 

Fmrji whose pune beams all perfec^eauty .-springs ; 

That kindleth love ih every godly spright, 

Even the love of God ; whicl^ loathing brings o 
Of this vile world and these gay-seeming things ; 

With whose sweet plf azures be>ng so po^^essed, 

Thy straying thoughts henceforth fq^^iver^rest.^ 

‘ n 

This is not the keynote'bf the later Nature-Mysticism. 
We now expect t^at every new insight into the "truth 
of" things, every enlightenment of the “eyes of our under- 
standing, which may be granted us as tj(^e reward of 
fiiith, love, and purity of heart, will make the world 
around us appear, nojt viler and baser, but more glorious 
ar^lnore Divine. It is not a proof of spirituality^ but 
of itfi opposite, if God’s world seems to us a poor placed 
If we could see it as God sees it, it would be Siill, as 
as on the morning of creation, “ very good.” The 
hymn which is ever ascending from -the earth tq, the 
throne of God is to l^e listened for, that we join in 
it. The laws ^y which all creation lives . are to be 

O 

o 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation, 

From this dark world, whose damps the'^soul do blind, 

On that bizght Sun of glory fix thine eyes, 

Qeared from gross mists of frail infirmities.” 

Shelley sums up a great deal of Plotintw in^cthe following stanza ^ 
“AdonaU”; — ^ 

« ** The One remaini ^ the many chai%e and pasajf 

Heaven's light for ever shines ; eartk^s shadows fly ) 

^ Lif^ like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Styn^ flie white la^toce of eternity.” 

CompaifTtocf the opening^Unes nf ^ 
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studied, that we too may obey them. As for the 
beauty which is everywhere diffused so lavishly, it 
'soj^s to be a gift^of God s pure bounty, to bring 
hap^ ess to the» unworldly souls who atone are a*ble to 
see and enjoy it. 

The gre^te^ pif)phet of this br^ch of contemplative 
Mysticism is unquestionably th|j poet Woi;dsworth, Jt 
was the object of his life to be k religious teacher, and 
I think ther^^ no iftcongrdity in placing him at th^ 
cnef of the lollplSnystical divines who have beerl dealt 
with in these Lectures. His Intellectual kinship with 
the acknowledged representatives of J^a^ure- Mysticism 
will, I hope, appesw very plainly. 

Wordsworth was an eminently sane and manly spirit. 
He found his philosophy of life early, and not only 
preached jpnt lived it consistently. A Platonist Jf>y 
nature rather than by study, he is thoroughly Greei? in 
||is distrust of strong emotions and in his love of alf^ 
wbich^the Greeks included under He was 

a# loyal Churchiian, but his religion was really almost 
indegenSent of any ecclesiastical system. His ecclesi- 
. *astical sejjisets reflect rather the dignity of the Anglican 
Church thaij the’ardent piety with which l)ur other poet- 
mystics, such as Herbert, Vaughan, and CrasTiaw, adorn 
the ^ffices of myship. His cast of faith, intellectual 
and contemplative rather than fervid, and the solitari- 
nefe of his thought; forbade him^ to find much satisfac- 
tion in public ceAmonial. He wo«ld probably agree 
with Galen, who in a very remarlcable passage says* 
that the study of nature, if prosecuted witt the same 
eafnestn^if and intensity which men bring to^he con- 
tethplatibn of t|ie^* Mysteries,” is even more^fit|fe than 
* , . .ao' i 
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they to reveal the power and wisdom of God ; fot “ the 
symbolism of the mysteries is more obscure than that of 
natureli ^ 

He shows His affinity with the^ modern spirit^ in his 
firm grasp of natural law. Like George Fox and 
Willianfi Law, he to face the shdck of giving up his 
t^lief in arbitrary interferences. There was a period 
when he lost his young faculty' of general^-^ation ; when 
he bowed before the inexorable Uooms laP an unknown 
Lawgiver — ** the categorical Imperittive,” ^till the gi^ 
of intuition was restoi^ed to him in fullen measure. 
This experience explains his attitude towards ifatural 
science. His reverence for facts never failed him ; " the 
sanctity and truth of nature,” ""he says, “piust not be 
bricked out with accidental ornaments ” ; but he looked 
s^kance at the science which tries to erect itself into a 
phflosophy. Physics, he saw plainly, is an abstract 
sturfy : its view of the world is an abstraction for cer- 
tain purposes, and possesses less truth than the Tiiew of 
the poet.^ And yet he looked forward to a time when 
science, too, shall be touched with fire from the alt^r;— 

c “ Then her he^rt shall kindle ; her dull 
Dull ^nd inanimate, no more shall hai)g 
Chained fo its object in brute slavery.” 

r ■ . 

And in a remarkable passage of the “^ Prefaces” he says 

“ If the time should ever come when that which qs how 

•) 

* ^ Compare the following sentences in Bradlejr's Appearanct and Realiiy : 

** Nature viewed paateridlistically is only an alStraction for certain pur- 
pose, and has not a bi|;h d«gree of truth or reality. The*poet’s nature 
has much more. . . . Oiir principle, that the abstract is the unreal, moy^ 
us> steadily upWrd. • • • It compels us in the end to credit natore with 
our higher emotions. That process can only cease whei|>^ture if^mte 
absorbed JhtO|^rit, and at every stage of thf pi;pceRS we dod incmse in 
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called science shall be ready to put on as it were a 

form of flesh add blood, the’ poet will lend his Divine 

• » 

spirit to aid the trjinsformation, and will wel 6 opie the 
Bein^ thus produced as a dear and genuine inmate of 
the household of man.*' He feels that the loving and 
disinterestfid studj^ of nature's laws must af last issue, 
riot in materialism, b^t in some highland spiritual 
faith, inspired by the Word of God, who is Himself, as 
Erigena said5»4^he T^ature oY all things." ^ 

^ In aloofifess*a?Id loneliness of mind he is exceeded 
by no mystic of the cloister. It may be said far more 
trul/of him#than of Milton, that *<»his#soul was 
a star, and dwelt* apart ” In his youth he confesses 
that humaui ^beings hacl only a secondary interest fty 
him ; ^ and though he says that Nature soop led him 
to man, i% was to man as a‘ ‘* unity,” as “one spirit,” 
that he drawn, not to men as indiviSuals.* Herein 
he resembled many other contemplative mystics ^ but 
it has#been said truly that “ it is easier to know man in 
general than ^man in particular.” ^ The sage who 
“ sitj in the centre ” of his being, and there “ enjoys 
‘bright does not really knew human beings as 

persons. . * • * ^ 

It will be interesj^ig to compare the steps in the 
ladder of perfecftfon, as described by Wordsworth, with 
the schemes of Neoplatonism and introsf)ective Mystici- 
ism. The three stages of the mystical ascent have 
bden already expf&ined. We findjthat Wordsworth,^ 
too, had his purgative, disciplinary stage. . He b^;an 

* ^ Prelude,” idii. 668. 

^ Comiu,” arc applied to VonlliMriMtii 
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by deliberately crushing, not only the ardent passions 
to which he tells us that he was naturally prone, but, 
ajl anibition and love of money, cijrtfermining to confine 
himself to “such objects as excite ^ho 'morbid passions, 
no disquietude, no vengeahce, and no hatred,” and 
found his'^eward in ra settled state' oY catlm ‘‘serenity, in 
which all tlv^ thoughts flow like a clear fountain, arid 
*^.^ve forgotten how to hate and how to despise.^ 

Wordsworth is carefur to inculcate--' several safe- 
guards for those who would proceed to the cqnten7> 
plative life. First, there must be strenuous ^aspiration 
tg^ feach that infinitude which is our being’s hear{ and 
home; we must press forward, urgSd by “hope that 
^an never die, effort, arfd* expectation, and" desire, and 
something evermore about to be.” * The mind which 
is set upon the unchangiftg will not “ prais^k clpud,” * 
but will “ crave' objects that endure.” In the s^rit of 
true^ Platonism, as contrasted with its later ' aberra- 
tions, Wordsworth will have no blurred outlined? ^^He 
tries always to see in Nature distinction witho^ht 
separation; his principle is the exact antithesis of 
Hume’s atheistic dv:tum, that “ things are'^'^^onjdined, 

t ** 

but not connected/’ ^ The importance of this caution 

a 

^ “ Prelude,” iv. 1207-1239. The ascetic efem^nt ^ Wordsworth’s ethics 
should by no means be forgotten by those who envy his brave and unruffled 
outlook upon life. *As Hutton says excellently (Assays, p. 8i), ‘^there is 
^^olition and self-government in every line of' his poetry, and hi5*^t)est 
thoaghts come from the steady resistance |ie opposes to the ebb and flow of 
oidinaiy desires and regrets. He contests t^ ^ound inch by inch vflth 
c ali dependent and indo^t humours, and often, too, with &ovenientS of 
ineonkderate and wastefm joy — turning defeat into victory, and victory 
infb defeat” See the whole passage. 

• ''Prelude,” vi. 604-6^. • "hfiscelt Sonpets,” xU. 

^ See ^Es^y in which be dealt with Mat^ibereon : " In natute eyery- 
lbi1% if wHnet, yet nothing deflned i^to absolute independent ish^lcnefla* o 
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has been fully demonstrated in the course of ' our . 
^inquiry. Then, too, he knows that to imperfect man 
reason is a crown ‘ci^ill to *be courted, never to be won,’* 
Delusions may kff^t “ even the very faculty of *sigh^** 
whether a man “look f^th,” or “dive into himself,**^ 

"f " 

Again, he# bids 'fis -seek for re^, and not* fanciful 
a'nalogies; no “loose types of things through all 
degrees”; pp mythology; and no arbitrary symbofism.. 
The symboli.<^yalue df natural objects is not that they 
gemind us •of ^d/hetking that they are not, but thaf" 
they help us to understand ^something that they in 
part^re. TJiey are not intended to^transport us aiway 
from this earth into the c^puds. “ This earthy is "^the 
world of ay. Op’us,” he? says boldly, ‘*in which we find' 
our happiness or not at all ” ^ Lastly, and this ?s 
perhaps fte most important* of all, he recognises that 
the still sfnall voice of God breathes not out of nature 
alope, hor out of the soul alone, but from the contact 
of"' jth^- s soul with nature. It is thp marriage of the 
iflitdiei:t of mw to “ this goodjy universe, in love and 
hol^'passion,” wluch produces these raptures. “ Intel- 
lect ” in(^li>ides Imagination, which^is but another name 
for Reasoq in *her most exalted mood;® these must 
assist the eye of s^se.* • 

In Maepherson’s it is exactly the reverse — everything is defined, 

insula^, dislocated, deadened — ^yet nothii^g distinct^^ 

4 “ Excursion,” v. 500r5i4. 

* This seemed flat blasphemy to ^helley, whose idealism was mixed wi!!i 

Bytonic misanthropy. V“Nor^^was there aught the world contained of 
Which he <widd approve,” f 

• “Pr^nde,” adv^ 19 a, Wordsworth^s psrjifehology is very inteteadng? 
“Imagination” is for him (“Miscellaneous Sonnets,” xxxv.) a “glqpoua 
ifeculty,” whq^e fun<^on it is to efevate the more-than-reasoning mind ; 
“*tis hers to ^uckfjtl^e aBiar^nthine flower of Faith,” tmd Valour lifers 
dark ^Ottd with pri^t ipya.” This faculty is at once “ more i«Mon,” 

■ t- - ' *' ■ ’ ' 
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S Such is the discipline, and such are the counsels, by 
which the priest of Nature must prepare himself to^ 
approach her mysteries. And ^Jjthat are the truths 
which contemplation revealed to l^im? 

The first step on the way that leads to God was the 
sense of 'the boundlesiy gfro wing., out df musittgs on the 
finite ; and with it the conviction that the Infinite and 
Eterfial alone can be our being's heart and home — we 
feel that we are greater than we know.”^3>f« Theo came 
“" to him — ^ ^ 

“The sense sublime ^ 

Of somethingj^ far more deeply interfused. 

Whose (Twelling is the light of setyng suns, 

And the round ocean and the living^ rir, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of maai 5 
/ A " motion and a spirit, that impels 

AlP thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 

And rolls through all things.”* 

The worldliness and artificiality which set us out' of 
tune with all this i^ worse than paganism.® Then? this 
“ higher Pantheism ” de^veloped into thki sense of afl 
all-pervading Personality, ‘‘ a soul that is the eternity 
of thought.” And w^fh this heightened conh^ousness 
of the nature of God came also a deeper knowledge of 
his own personality, a knowledge which he describes in 
true mystical language as a “ sinking ^nto self from 
thought to thought.” This may continue till raan> can 
at last breathe in worlds to which the heaven of 

1 o cT ''’.o 

imd identical with “Rcasotfin her most exalted mood.” I hatfi aaid 
21) thal^ “ Mysticism is realism applied to a spbm'e above raticmalism ” 
and appears be exactly Wordsworth’s dodtrlae. 

1 “ Sonnets on the River Duddon,” xxxiv. 

I “ linea^empfised above Tintem Abbey,” 95"lo^ 
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heavens is h^t a veil/' and perceive “ the forms whose / 

^kingdom is where time and space are not." These 

last lines describe a j^tate dnalogous to the Syln^ of the 

Neoplatonists, ai|kd the excessus mentis bf the Catholic 

mystics. At this advanced stage the priest of Natpre 

may surreadef htmself to ecsta^ without# fnistrust. 

Of such minds he says — 

• % • 

“The highest bliss 

That flesh can know is .theirsi,— the consciousness 
•Of whoi**^^J.they are, habitually infused 
ThrAigh* every image and through every thought, 

A«d all affections by comrfiunion raised 

From earth to heaven, from human to divine ; ... 

ThenA cheerfulness for acts of daily kfe, 

Emo 'ons AAich best foresight need not fear. 

Most woTftfV then# of trust when most intense.”^ 

* • 

There are many other places where he describe 
this “blijs ineffable," when “all his thoughts were 
steeped in fueling," as he listened to .the song vTiich 
every form of creature sings “ as it looks toward j the 
uncr^ted with a countenance of adoration and an eye 
<rf love," 2 that^essed mood — ^ 

“^n which tte affections gently lead us on, — 

^ntil, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

/C!{S even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and beconac a living soul : • 

While with an^ye made quiet by the power 
Of harmoriy, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things.”* • 

^ it not plain that the poet of Nature amid the 
Qlumberland hills)* the Spanish ascetic in his cell, and 
the Platonic philoik^her in his liljfary or lecture-roomj 
havt been climbing the same mountain from diffecent 

* “ LiuM comjposel* ihove TUitem Abbey,” 35-48. 
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\ sides ? The paths are different, but the f^ospect from 
the summit is the same, ft is idle to speak of collusion 
or insanity in the face of so ‘great ^ cloud of witnesses, 
divided by eve«y circumstance of date, nationality, 
creed, educatidn, and environment. The Carmelite 
friar had jid interest in confirming^thei testimony of 
the Alexandrian professor ; and no one has yet had 
the temerity to question the sahity of Wordsworth, or 
of Tennyson, whose description 6f the^^ision in his 

•^-Ancient Sage” is now known to be^ record of per-^ 
sonal experience. These explorers bf the hi^h places 
of the spiritual life have only one thing Jn comhion 
— they have observed the conditions- laid down^^once 
for all for the mystic jp the 24th PsaTm, ‘^Who shall 
a^cen4dnto the hill of the' Lord? or who shall stand in 
His holy f)lace? He tha?t hath clean hands and a 
pure^ heart; wl^o hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousness fronb the 
God of his salvation.” The “ land which is very fa» 
off” is always visible to those who have climbed ^he 
holy mountain. It may be scaled by tho^ath of 
prayer and mortification, or by the §jpath of devout 
study of God’s tandiwork in Nature (and under this 
head I would wish to include not only the way traced 
out by Wordsworth, but that hitherto less trodden 
road which should lead the physicist to God); 
lastly, by the patho of consecrated <hfe in the grelik* 
MTorld, which, as it is t^e most exposed to temptdtrions, is 

, perhaps on tiiat accoi|it the most blessed of the tbree.^ 

^ Word9W<^|}h'» Mysticism contaii^ a few subordinate, eluents wbic^ 
fufi of more qiiewonable value. Tbe ** echoes beyotid the grave,” 
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It has befen said of Wordsworth, as it has been. 

■‘a, ' ■ - ' 

said of other; mystics, that he averts his eyes 
•from half of hum^n fate.” Religious writers have 
explained that 4 :he neglected half is that which lies 
beneath the shadow of the Cross. The existence? of 
positive ewl invtfio wptld, as a ^ great fact^ •land the 
efonsequent need of Tedemptioh,Ts, in the opinion of 
many,* too ]ittle recognised by Wordsworth, and hy 
Mysticism in general.* Thi^ objection has been urgdd 
l^oth from •the, s<?ientific and from the religious sid? 
It is held by many students eff Nature that her laws 
affirifi a Pesj^imism and not an Optimism. “ Red in 
tooth'^arld claw with ravine,” she shrieks against the 
creed that ^he^ Rlaket^ is a God of love. The only 
morality which ^he inculcates is that of a tiger in tlie 
jungle, o]^ at best that of •a. wolf-pack. ‘^It is not 

c.* * 

which “the inward ear ” sometimes catches, are deJtr to most of us; but 
we must not be too confident that they always come from God. less 

can we be sure that presentments arc V heaven-born instincts.” Again, 
when Ae lonely thinker feels himself surrounddd by “huge and mighty 
ths^ do not like living men,” it is a sign that the “dim and 
‘ undetemif :ied sense of unknown modes of being” has begun to work not 
quit<^ healthily upon hft imagination. And the doctrine of pre-existence, 
which app^» in the famous Ode, is one which it has been hitherto im- 
possible to admit ipto the scheme of Christian beliefs, thou^ many 
Christian thinkers ha v# dallied with it. Perhaps^the true lesson of the Ode 
is that the childish love of nature, "beau tifiil and inno<5lnt a^it is, has to die 
and be bom again in Jjie confciousness of the grown man. That Wordsworth 
himself passed througR this experience, we know from other passages in 
his waitings. In his case, at any rate, the “ light of co|nmpn day” was, 
fbita^time at least, more splendid than the roseate hues of his childish 
ima^natioh can possibly have been ; and there seems to be no reason for 
Irolmng the^lodmy view that spiritual insight iKpcessarily becomes dimmer 
as we tmvd farther from our cradles, and nfe^er to 6ur graves. Wha^ 
fiuls us as Ve get old^r is 6nly that kind of viaon which is analogous to the 
“conitolations” ofieu spoken of by monkisl# mystics as the privii«i|e of 
bi^^ners. Amiel e^esses exactly the same regret as Word^woith: 
“ Shall I ever enjoy Is^a^am tho« marwellous reveries of 
See thd whold paiu^ph on pi 3a ^ Mrs. Ilompbry Ward’s tranalatifm*. ^ 
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Strange (says Lotze) that no nature -riligions have 
raised their adherents to any high pitch of morality or , 
culture.” ^ The answer to this is fJiat Nature includes 
man as well as the brutes, and the merciful and moral 

C-. 

man as well a« the savage. Physical science, at any 
rate, carf exclude nothing from the dbmain of Nature. 
And the Christian may say with all reverence that 
Nature includes, or rather is included by^ Christ, the 
Word of God, by whom it Was made. And th^ Word 
was made flesh to teach us? that ^fJcarioiTS sufffringb 
which we see to be the l^w of Nature, is a la^^ of God, 
a thing not foreign to His own life, and therefor^ for 
all alike a condition of perfection, not a reducHo ad 
absurdum of existence. The rtductio ad ebsurdmn is 
not of Nature, but of selfish individualism, which 
suffers shipwreck alike in® objective and in subjective 
religion. It is < precisely because the shadow of the 
Crosse lies across the world, that we can watch Nature 
at work with “ adpiiration, hope, and love,” instead of 
with horror and disgust. ^ 

The religious objection amounts to^ little more tf^ian 
that Mysticism ^has ^ riot succeeded in solving the 
problem of evil, whkh no philosophy ba2 ever attacked 
with even a{:)parent success. It is,chowever, with some 
reason that this difficulty has been o pressed against 
the mystics; 'for they are bound by their principles to 
attempt some solution, and their tendency has beei^ Jo 
attenuate the positive character of e^l to a somewfilk 

c j.' , y ' 

^ These pbjecj^ons are by Lotze, ahd not only by avowed 

Pessiesistf. Lotze abhorrwito he calls ‘ ‘ sentunental symbolism ” li^tise 
it intei^Si^ttti elth his monadistk doctrines. I venture to say that any 
K^y whk^ divKC^ nmn, as^e. beidg the rest of Na^niV, 

i^lnevitably khded either in Aeosmlsm ^ in Matdch^ Xhialifin. 
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dangerous degree. But if we sift the charges often 
,btt)Ught by religious writers against Mysticism, we shall 
• generally find' that J^ere Ites at the bottom of their 
disapproval a residuum of mediaeval Bualism, which 
wishes to see in (?hrist the conquering invader of a 
hostile kingdom. • In practice, at ^ny rate, •tRe great 
mystics have not taken lightly the struggle with the 
law of sin in our members, or tried to ‘‘heal slightly'’ 
the ^oynds of the soul.^ 

^ It is quite tru^ that the later mystics have been 
cheerful sind optimistic. But ftiose who have found a 
kingdom in ^their own minds, and have enough 
strength of character “ to live by reason and not by 
opinion,” aa^V^ichcotd says (in a maxim which was 

anticipated by that arch - enemy of Mysticism— 

• 

^ This is perhaps the best place to notice the mystical treatise of j[^mes 
Hinton, entitled Man and his Dwelling-place^ which is chiefly remarkable 
for its attempt to solve the problem of evil. This writer pushes^to an 
extremity the favourite mystical doctrine that we surround ourselves with a 
world alter our own likeness, and considers that*all the evil which we see 
ii^ Nature^ is the t|>projection of our own deadness.” Apart from the 
unlikelihood of a theory which makes man — “ the roof and crown of 
thing! ” — the only disoised and discordant element in the universe, the 
• writer la3rs ^mself open to the fatal rejoinder, “Did Christ, then, see no 
sin or evil in the world ? ” The doctrines of facrifice (vicarious Offering) 
as a blessed law of Nature (“the secret of ^e universe is learnt on 
Calvary”), and of the nece^ity of* annihilating “the self”%s the principle 
of evil, are pressed wjth a htrsh and unnatural rigour. Our blessed Lord 
laid no such yoke upoifus, nor wiU human nature consent to bear it. The 
‘^ aton^ent ” of the world by love is much better •delineated by R, L. 
Neltle^p, in a passage which seems to me to exhibit the very kernel of 
Chd^fl^ Mysticism ill its social aspect “ Suppose that all human beings 
fe^|>ennanently to caefr other as they now do %x:casionally to those they 
love best. All the pain of the world would Re swallowed up in doings 
gbod. So fer as we conceive of such a state, it^would ^ one in which 

thefft be no^ ‘ fcdividuals * at all, but an tmiversal being in aq^ for 

apf^ ; wheus being took the form of xonstnousness, it the 

6on|d6nsne^ of i ai&het * which ^ also ' * oneself '—|i ePmmm ooxi/H 
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Epicurus), are' likely to be happier than other men. 
And, moreover, Wordsworth teaches ps that almost, if not 
quite, every evil may be so transrputed by the “ faculty 
which abides Within the soul,” that thoie “ interpositions 
which would hide and darken ” may “ become contin- 
gencies ‘of pomp, an;J serve to exalt ^en nal^iVe bright- 
ness ” ; even as the moon, “ rising behind a thick arid 
lofty grove, turns the dusky' veil into < a substance 
glorious as her own/* So the happy warrior is made 
more compassionate ” by the scenes pf horror which 
he is compelled to witness. Whether this healing and 
purifying effect of sorrow points the way^to a solution 
of the problem of evil or not, it is high and noble 
faith, the one and only consolation which tjive feel not 
to be a mockery when we are in great trouble. 

These ch^ges, then, do not seem to ^forin a grave 
indictment aggjnst the type of Mysticism of which 
Wordsworth is the best representative. But he does 
fall short of the Weal held up by St. John fcr the 
Ghri$tian mystic, in that his love and* sympathy for 
inanimate Nature were (at any rate; k\ his poqjry) 
deeper than for* humanity. And if there i^.anyac- ' 
cusation which may jifltly be brought against the 

c * ' 

higher order of mystics (as opposed to representatives 
of aberrant types), I think it is thise ^hat they have 
sought and fopnd God in their own souls^ and in 
Nature, but, not so often in the souls of other menOi|ftd 
women : thfeirs has been a lonely religion. Tl^e gr^d 
6>ld maxim, “ VidesTratrem, vides Dominum tuum,” 
been rememberdS by them only in acts of charity* 
Bufc^ rifiility the love *of human beings mtlst be the 
$hdrtest roa<f to the vision •of God, ISove, as St John ^ 
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teaches us, is the great hierophant of the Christian 
^ mysteries. It gives wings to contemplation and lightens^ 
the darkness which ^ides the face of God. When our 
emotions are deeply stirred, even Nature speakiJ to us 
with voices unheard before ; while the man who is 
without hyrnan affection is eithe^ quite uivnovdd by 
her influences, or misreads all her lessons. ' 

The* spiritualising j^wer of human love is the re- 
deeming^ principle fli many sordid lives. Teutonic 
civilisation,# wl^ich^ derives half of its restless energ^^"* 
from idmls which are essentially anti-Christian, and 
tastes which^ are radically barbarous^ is prevented from 
sinking into moral materialism by its high standard of 
domestic liljp. ^Iffe swoet influences of the home deprive 
even mammon-worship of half its* grossness and of sorife 
fraction of its^’^evil. As a schoolmaster to bring men 
and womeif .to Christ, natural affection is withcfUt a 
rival. It is in the truest sense a symbol of our ^nion 
with Jlim from whom every family in heaven ancfcearth 
named. 1% is needless to labour a thesis on which 
nearly bll are^ agreed; but it may be worth pointing 
out though St. Paul felt the unique value of 

Christian marriage as a symbol of the mystical union 
of Christ and the Qhurch, this truth was for the most 
part lost sight ^of by the mediaeval mystics, who as 
morycs and priests were, of course, cut qff from domestic 
li^ The romances of true love which the Old Testa- 
iWnt contains w%re treated as prophecies Vrapped up 
in riddling language, or as models •for ecstatic contenv 
plation. Woitdsworth, though his %wn home a 
hippy one, do^ not supply this link in th# nijptical 
chain. The* ix|i)St noteworthy attempt tS do so is to , 
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,be found in the poetry of Robert Browning, whose 
^ Mysticism is in this w^y compleipentiry to that of^ 
Wordsworth.^ He resembles Wordsworth in always 
trying “ to sea the infinite in things,” but considers 
that “little else (than the development of a soul) is 
worth stu^y.” This is hot exactly » retumrto subject- 
ive Mysticism, for Browning is as well aware as Goethe 
that if “ a talent grows best in'solitude,” a. character is 
perfected only . “ in the stream Of the world.”^ With 
•^/im the friction of active life, and especially the e^^ 
perience of human love, are necessary to realise the 
Divine in man. Quite in the spirit of, St, John he 
asks, “ How can that course be safe^ which from the 
first produces carelessness to human 'love?” “Do not 
cut yourself from human weal . . . there are strange 
punishmerits for such ” as do so.* Solitude is, the death 
of ail but the strongest Virtue, and in Browning’s view 
it alsp deprives us of ^the strongest inner witness to the 
existence of a loving Father in heaven. For he^ who 
“ find^ love full in his nature ” cannoV doubt that in 
this, as in all else, the Creator must far surpass ^^be 
crecAure.® Since, then, in knowing love we learn to 
know (jod, and since the object of life h to know God 
(this, the mystic’s minor premiss, i^ taken for granted 
by Browning)^ it follows that love is the meaning of 
life; and he whq finds it not “loses what he liyed^forj 
and eternally mu5t lose it.” ^ “ The mightiness of 
cprled ” inextricably round all power ^d beauty in tiW 
^orld. The worst fate that can befall us is to lead “a^ 

Cbaill Kiagsler if%notlier mystic of the .same schooii^ 

ParacslsuSf A& i • Bron^ng, “SattU” xvit 
v * BrowmnS -•Cristina." ^ , y:9 / 


0 
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ghastly smooth 4ife, dead at heart” ^ Especially inter- 
esting is the j{*a$sage where he chooses or chances upon^ 
' Ecfthart’s image of the “«park ” in the centre of the 
sdul, and gives it af new turn in accordance with his 
own Mysticism — ^ 


“ It wo^ld wot he because my eye vrew dim . • * 

Thou cpuld*st not find the love tnere, thanks to Him 
^yho never is dishonoured in the spark . 

He gav^ us from His fire of fires, and bade 
Remember whencft it sprang, npr be afraid 
• >^ile that bujps on, though all the rest grow dark.” , 

bur language has no separate words to distinguish 


Christian love (ar/aTri] — caritas) from sexual love (?pc»9 
— amor ) ; “ chari^ ” has not estabfishe^ itself in its 


wider meai^in^ 4^erhops this is not to be regretted — 
at any rate ^Browning’s poems could hardly be trant- 
lated into anj^language in wjiich this distinction exists. 
But let us 'pot forget that the ascetic element m as 
strong in Browning as in Wordsworth. Love, he 
seem^ to indicate, is no exception to the rule that 
joys majft^ be ‘‘three parts pain,” for “where pain 

ends gkin ends too.” ® 

• • 

“ Nit yet on thee 

5 Shair burst the future, as sucqessi^e zones 
: ; vOf several wonder open on some spisit 
:\Tlying securtf and^lad from heaven to heav^; 

But thou shaJt^ painfully attain to 'joy, - 

While hope and fear and love shall keep thee man.”* 

Fii^eyen qarries this law into the future life, and will 
liirfw none of % 41 joy which is ciystallised for ever.” 


; Browning,^ Chdstmas'Blye and Easter Day,” xxx», xzxIH. 

♦ C^parp' Plato*ilf welbknown sentence : it' dXyijd6y( 
i (i$4X€ia, r§ tjXKu^ dductas 


* Bcovvnin|^ 
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Felt imperfection is a propf of a higher birthright : ^ if 
we have arrived at the . completion of ""our nature as^ 
men, then “begins anew a«* tendency to God.** This 
faithe'^in unending progress as the l^w of life is very 
characteristic of our own age.^ It Assumes a question- 
able' shape sometirnes ; but Browning*<6 t^st in real 
success through apparent disappointments — a trust 
even based on the consciousness of present failure — 
is certainly one of the noblest 'jparts of his religious 
fJ^ilosophy. t 

0 * 

I have decided to ^ end my survey of ©Christian 
Mysticism with these two English poets. It Would 
hardly be appropriate, in this place, to discuss 
Carlyle’s doctrine of symbols,oas the"“ q^othing ** of 
ifcligious and other kinds of truth. His philosophy 
is wanting in some ojfi the essential features of 
Mysticism, and hardly be called Christian with- 
9 Ut ^strejtching the word too far. And Emerson, 
When he deals with^^ rplfgion, is a very unsafe , guide. 
The great American mystic, whose • teautiful chair 
acter was as noble a . gift to humanity as his Writings, 
is more liable^ than any of thpse whom wb have 

o ^ 

described to the reproa<;|h ^pf having turned his back 
jpn the dark side ‘'of life. " Bartly from a fastidious- 
ness which 4|ould not bear ^even to^ hear of bodily 
ailments, partl>^ from the natural optimism o^ the 
dweller in a #tew country, and partly jt>^c#upe|^e 
made a principle of maintaining ai^ unruffled chw^- 
|ulness «nd serenit)?, he shut his ibyes to pain, death, 

* Compare : “No one is discontent^ at not being a king, except 
(Sng." ' o. 


y promioent in ^iennwn as in Browning : *^Giv« her the 

fi^ges df going 0% end not to die,** Sim wieb £>r tl£ bumn soul 
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and sin, even ijaore resolutely than did Goethe, The 
^ optimism which y built oa this foundation has no^ 
message of comfor^ for the stricken heart To say 
that “evil is onJy good in the making,” is to repeat 
an ancient and discredited attempt to solve the great 
enigma, ^nci to* assert that perfect justice ts meted 
out to individuals in this world, is surely mere 
dreaming. ^ Moreover/ we can hardly acquit him of 
playing with pantheistic Mysticism of the Oriental 
^pe, without seemg, or without caring, whither such* 
speculatiens logically lead. • Within man,” he tells 
us, ‘•is the soul of the whole, the^ wise silence, the 
universal beauty,, to which every part and particle 
is equally r^afSd— the •eternal One.” This is genuine 
Pantheism, and should carry with it the doctrine thsft 
all actions are equally good, bad, or fndifferent. 
Emerson s^ys that his wife kept hjm from inti- 
nomianism ; but this is giving up the defence qf his 
philoyphy. He also differ^ from Christianity, and 
agrees with fiiajjy Hegelians, ^in teaching that God, 

“ the Over-Soul,” only attains to self-consciousness in 
man; Sg,d this, combined with his denial of degrees 
ip. Divine immanence, lead^^^iim to a self-deification 
of an arrogant and ^shocking kind, such «s we find 
in the Persian •§ufis, and in some heretical mystics 
of the Middle Ages. “I, the impetfect, adore my 
I am receptive of the great soul. I 
bi^me a ^ahspiLrent eyeball. J 2^ nothing. I 
alL ; The events of the universal Being drculatf; 
tbfo^gh nae, I am%art of God”; and much more 
to the sapb ef!|k. This is not the langwa^pf^^ 
up the Inystical }add<&) fns^ad df 
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only writing about it It is far more objectionable than 
^'the bold phrases about deification ^hich I quoted in 
my fifth Lecture from the femrteepth century mystics ; 
becauW with them the passage into the Divine glory 
is the final reward, only to b^*^ attained “by all 
manner •of exercises ” ; while for Enterson k seems to 
be a state already existing, which we can realise 
by a mere act of intellectual a'^prehensiop. And the 
phrase, “Man is a part of God,” — as if the Divine 
Spirit were divided among the organs which expresg 
its various activities, — has been condemned Ly all the 
great speculative mystics, from Plotinus downWhrds. 
Emerson is perhaps at his best wh^n he applies his 
idealism to love and friendship. The spiritualising 
dnd illuminating influence of pure comradeship has 
ifever been better or mhte religiously set forth. And 
though it is necessary to be on our guhrd against 
the yery dangerous tendency of some of his teaching, 
we shall find much to learn from the brave and rerene 
philosopher whose first maxim was,, ‘^C^me out inte 
the azure; love the day,” and who during his wljple 
life fixed his thoughts ste^ily on whatsoever things 
are pure, lovdy, noble, an^^pf good report. 

The constructive task Which Ijes before the next 
century is, if I may say so yithout niM'esumption, to 
spiritualise scien^, as morality and art have already 
been spiritualised. The vision of God should app(Ar 
to us as a triple star of truth, beauty, and^goPdnei^ 

0^1 had wdtten these words before the puWcation of Principal Caird’s 
Senmfnst which ^ntain, in my judgment, tlii most powerful ddence of 
what y^ve ^^palled Christian Mysticism that has appeared ^ce William 
On 14 ^ “ Of all tbmgs good and ^ aijd holy there is a 

•piHtt^ cognS^^ precedes mod ta independeit of that knowUiH«r» 
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These are the three objects of all human aspiration ; 
and our hearts! wUl never be at peace till all three ^ 
alike rest in Beauty is the chief mediator 

between the goo<J and the true ; ^ and this is wliy the 
great poets have $)een also prophets. But Science 
at present ^lag5i behind ; she has got found Jifer God; 
and to this is largely due the ‘‘unrest of the age.’* 
Much has already be^ done in the rfght direction 
by divines, philosophers, and physicists, and more 
still, ^perhaps, by 4he great poets, who have striven , 
eam^tly#to see the spiritual •background which lies 
behind the abstractions of materialistic ^science. But 
much yet remain^ to be done. We may agree with 
Hinton th^ •PcBitiviim bears a new Platonism in 
its bosom”;* but the child has not yet come to thS 
birth.* ^ " 

which the undeHtanding conveys.” He shoWs how jn the contemp&tion 
of nature it is “by an organ deeper than iptellectual thought” that “the 
revelation of material beauty flows in upon the soul.” “And ifl like 
manner ^ere is an apprehension of God ai\d Divine thing)? which comes 
upon the spirit as^a. Jiving reality which it immediately and intuitively 
pSrceives.” . . . “Thrfe is a capacity of the soul, by wHch the truths of 
religion may be appreljpnded and appropriated,” See die whole sermon, 

• entitled, 4 is Religion ? and many other parts of '^e book. 

^ iCf. He^l {Philosophy of Peligi^ yo\, i« p. 8]^; “Jhe Beautiful is 
e^ntially the Spiriti&l making itself k^wn sei^uously, presenting itself 
in sensuous concrete existence, but Jn such a manner that that existence is 
wholly and entirely permeatfo by Spiritual, so thatvthe sensuous is not 
independent, but hrf its meaning solely and *exclusivdy in the Spiritual 
and through the Spiritual, and exhibits not itself, bu^Jhe Spiritual.” 

' *^lie reference ought perhaps to be made to Drummond’s Natural 
Lem jk the ipihtual IVorld* But Mysticism seeks rather to find spiritual 
laW" in the natu^ worltP^-and loiue better law than Drummond’s Calvin- 
ism. (And I cannot help thinking that, though* Evolution explains much 
and contradicts np(hh^ in Gj^tianity, it is in danger of proving an ignis^ 
fatuus io many, espedally to Aose who are inclined to identic pantheism. 
There can be go progrte or development in God, and the cosnuc |Sbc||^ 
M we know it can^t have a highesr deme of reidity thpidhe^tegu^ m 
time and place nndeiiel^Mch it appins. As for the millennium t^ per- 
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Meanwhile, the special work assigned to the Church • { 
of England would seem, to be th^ development of a^ j 
Johannine Christianity, which sh^ll be both Catholic 
and Evangelical without being eiihet; Roman or Pro- 
testant It has been abundantly ^proved that neither 
Romanisri nor Pro|testantism, regarded, as filtematives, 
possesses enough of the truth to satisfy the religious 
needs of the present day-, ^ut is it pot probable 
that, as the theology of the Fo\irth Gospel acted as 
cf* reconciling principle between the opposing sections 
in the early Church, sb it may be found to contain 
the teaching which is most needed by both parties 
in our own communion? In St. John and St. Paul 
we find all the principles of a "^oufid ^o and sober 
Christian Mysticism ; and it is to these ** fresh 
springs” of the spiritual life that we must turn, if 
the^ Church is to renew her youth. 

I ^attempted in my second Lecture to analyse the 
main elements of Christian Mysticism as foundjn St. 
Paul and St John. But since in tl^etla^er Lectures J 
have been obliged to draw from less pure sour^i!:es,jand 
since, moreover, I am most anxious not to leive the 
impression that I have been advocatingoa vague spiriftii- * 
ality tempered by rationalisnu I wjll try in a few words 
to define my position apologetically, though I am well 
aware that it is^a hazardous and difficult task. 

The principle,/* Cuique in sua arte credendumWst,” 
applies to those who have been ^enrihent for persozial 
Jbtoliness as much as* to the leaders in any other branch 

# ■ 

on this eaith* which some Posithrists sn^othm dresm 
nothing tossy ngsinst it^but scio^^ hM egicM dcnl*) 

' Wow, - V . 



of excellmce. : Even in dealing ivith arts which are 
^ akin to each othej, we do not invite poets to judge od 
music, or sculptore architecture. We need not then 
Be disturbed w5 occasionally find# men illifstrious 
in other fields, wlio are as insensible to religion as to 
poetry, pur reverence for the character and genius of 
Charles Darwin need not induce us to lay aside either 
our Shakespeare or i«r New T^ament.i The men 
to whom we naturally turn as pur best authorities in 
spiritual matters, ^re those who seem to have bJtn 
en jowei with an “ anima na^uraliter Christiana,” and 
who* have devoted their whole lives to the service of 
God and the imi^tion of Christ. 

Now it \j(ill*be found that theses men- of acknowledged 
and pre-eminent saintliness agree very closely in wMkt 
they tell us about God. Xhey tell us thaf they have 
arrived gradually at an unshakable conviction,* not 
based on inference but on immediate experiencj, that 
God Jls a Spirit with whom fhe human spirit can hold 
intercourse ;^t^ in Him meet * all th^J they can 
imagirie of goodness, truth, and beauty; that they can 
see Hfc footprints everywhere in nature, and feel His 
^esence withip them as the very life of thei/ life, so 
that in proportion^ as come*to themselvfes they 
^^ome to Himi^ Tliey tell us that what separates us 

• Mfe of Charles Darwin there is an inter^ting letter, in which he 

kments the ^duiU decay of his taste for poetiy, as his mind became a 
were “ ttla<^e foi^h^ling ^general laws ”^from a, mass of observations. 
The ||coay of reli^pus feeli^ vix many mem of high character may be 
acc^Hinted for m ^uts&me The reall^ great man is conscious of the 
sadtece whidrHfe la makixig. “ It is.an accursed evil t<fa man,’* Darw^^ 

, wrote to H^lcer, ‘^become so absorbed in any subject as I am Iff mine.” 
The common-jd^tfpfiap is conswua of it: he obtain^his hearths desi^p, 


works hard ^ 


sleanness with^d htto hlaad^ 
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from Him and from happiness is, first, self-seeing in all 
its forms ; and, secondly, sensuality ii;:\ all its Ifbrms ; that 
these are the ways of darkness and^>death, which hide 
from *us the fa<:e of God ; while the i)ath of the just ‘is 
like a shining light, which shiheth nsore and more unto 
the per^t day. As they have toiled ,up jl^he nafrow 
way, the Spirit has spoken to them of Christ, and has 
enlightened the ey/ 5 ^ of their uiiderstandings, thl they 
have at least begun to know the^ love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, and to be filled with all.the fulrfess 
of God. n * * 

So far, the position is unassailable. But the scope 
of the argument kas, of course, its fjxed limits. The 
inner light can only testify to spiritual ^truths. It 
aiways speaks in the present tense ; it canriot guarantee 
any historical event, past or future. It cannot guaran- 
tee eithef the Gospel history or a future judgment. It 
can tell us that Christ is risen, and that He is alive for 
evermore, not that He rose again the third^ day. 
It can tell us that the gate of everla^iiigi^^life is oper^ 
but not at the dead^ shall be raised incorruptible. 
We have otner faculties for investigating the eVMence 
for pa^ events ; the^ inner light cannpt certify the^ 
immediately^ though it can giye a powerful support to 
the external evidence. For thotigh ave are in no 
position to dogmatise about the relations ^ the 
temporal to the eternal, one fact does see^ tk s&md 
out, — that the two ^are, /or togeth^. 

when we read the Gospels, "t^4 Sphit itself befereth 
witness with our spirit” that here^ are lihe wordi^of 
eternSl life, and the character which al^M in diistoiy is 
ab^Iutely«fi^less, then it Qs natural forj^s to believe 
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that therekhas been, at that point of time, an Incarna- 
tion of the\Vord God Himself. That the revfelation ^ 
of Christ is an absolute re;yelation, is a dogmatic state- 
ment which, strictly* speaking, only the Absolute •could 
make. What we oean By it is that after two thousand 
years we are upalje to conceive of its being r super- 
seded in any particular. And anyone finds this 
inadequate, he may ba •invited to^xplain what higher 
degree of certainty is*within,our reach. With regard to 
thS fufure^life, th(^same consideration may help uS(/;o 
undefstapd why the Church has clung to the belief in a 
literal second coming of Christ to pronounce the dooms 
of all manland. ^ But our Lord Himself has taught us 
that in “ ti^at^da^i an<4 that hour ” lies hidden a more 
inscrutable Tnystery than even He Himself, as man, 
could reveal. , • 

There ig» one other point on which I wist^^to make 
my position clear. The fact that lium^v love or 
symijathy is the guide who conducts us to? the *heart 
of life, revealing^ to us God and Nattire and g^rselves, is 
proof that partf^f our life is 6pund up with; the life of 
the world, and tliat if we live in these our true relations 


we shall not jentirely die so long as human* beings 
remain alive upon this earth. The prepress of the 
race, the dimiputioTi of ^in and misery, the advancing 
kingc^m , of Christ on earth, — these are matters in 
whtdi a personal interest. I'he strong desire 

4Jiat we feel^-rj^ml tl^ 4>est of us^ feel it most strongly 
— that the^ huihan,|||^e may be better, wiser, and 
he^pier m tfee future' titan they are now gr have l^n 
in ^the Ijast^fe neither due to a false associ^tfon of 
ideas, nor tc^fmre unselfisl^ess. There fs e sense in 
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which death would not be the end of everything for us, 
^ even though in this life only we had ^ope ir^ Christ. 

But when this comforting and iiidpiring thought is 
made to form the basis of a new Chiliasm — a belief ih 
a millennium of perfected humanity^on this earth, and 
when thjs^ belief is substituted for the Christian belief 
in an eternal life beyoi^d our bourne of time and place*, 
it is necessary to p^-^est that this belief entirely fails 
to satisfy the legitimate hopes of the human race, that 
itt^s bad philosophy, and that it i?t flatly qontrafy*to 
what science tells us of the destiny of the world a8d of 
mankind. The human spirit beats against the bars of 
space and tim^ themselves, and could never be satisfied 
with any earthly utopia. Our true -home must be in 
same higher "Sphere of existence, above thfe contradic- 
tions which make it impossible for us to believe that 
timeoand space are ultimate realities, and oat of reach 
of the inevitable catastrophe which the next glacial age 
must ^briqg upon the human race.^ This world of 
space and time is to resemble heaver^ ^ fir as it can 
but a fixed limit is set to the amount of the Divine 
plan which can be realised under these conditions. 
Our hearts tell us oi a higher form of existence, in 
which the d^om of' death is not merely deferred but 
abolished. This eternal worlcli we lierecsee through a 
glass darkly ; at best we can apprehend but th^ out- 



^ The metaphysical problem about the rc^ty i^e iu relatum to» 
evolution is so closely bouncf up with specul|tive A|^ticism, that | have 
been obliged to state my own opinion uponiltf It is, cf coxirie, one of the 
vexed questions ^ philosophy at the present ume»; and Ftould |mt a^|^ 
the S{]£q^ even if I had the requisite knowledge and ability, to argu^ ft.^ 
TIm best discussion of it that I know is in M*Taggart’^'^'*^#^f Htgelktn 
Ci note on 1^2$. 
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skirts of yod*a ways, and hear a small whisper ^of His 
voice; buWour c<Miviction is. that, though our earthly • 
house be dissolved (as dissolved it must be), we have a 
home not made yritn hands, eternal in the heavens. In 
this hope we may-^nclude all creation ; and trust that 
in some ^ay neither more nor Igss incomprehensible 
t5han the deliverance which we expect for gurselv^s, all 
God’s 'Creatures, accor^ng to th?l? several capacities, 
may be sol^ free frofti the -bondage of corruption and 
participate. in the«final triumph over death and sin. 
J!lost*firnily do I believe that this faith in immortality, 
though formless and inpalpable as the ^ir we breathe, 
and incapaole of^ definite presentation except under 
inadequate self-contradictory symbols, is neverthe- 
less enthroned in the centre of our being, and thsit 
those who have steadily set ^their affections on things 
\ above, and ‘Jived the risen life even on q^rth, receive in 
I themselves an assurance which robs death of its ating, 

> and is^an earnest of a final victory over the gnSive, 

^ It is not ISaiiti^d that Mysticism, even in its widest 
sense, fe, or can ever be, the^ whole of Christianity. 
Ev^iy* religion must have an ins^tutional as well as a 
rustical elemeat. Just as, if the feeling of immediate 
communion with Gk)^ ha^ faded, we shall have a dead 
Church worshipping "a Mead Christ,” as Fox the 
Quaker said of the Anglican Church Jn his dav ; so, 
if jti^^.seer and prophet expel the priest, there will be 
n® di^i^^ne no Still, at the present 

tiipe, th®'gise&t^t ne^ to be that we should® 

rett^ the ' of spiritual rell^on. VSTq 

caiinbt shiit omgpyes to the fact that both ^e old seata 
4^^ Ichurch and the* infallible 
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book, are fiercely assailed^^ and that our fi^th needs 
reinforcements. These can only coupe from^^the depths 
of the religious consciousness itsejf , and if summoned 
from ‘thence, they ^ill not be foi^nc^ wanting. The 
“ impregnable rock "'is neither an institution nor a book, 
but a life or experience. Faith, whioh is an affirniation 
of the basal personality, is its own evidence and justi^ 
fication. Uncier ncr^/hal conditfens, it will always be 
strongest in the heaLthiesfr minds. There is and can 

^ ^ O 0 

no appeal from it. If, then, our hearts, duly pre- 

o 

pared for the reception®of the Divine Guest, ^t length 
say to us, “This I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see,” we may, in St. John's words, “have con- 
fidence towards God.” ^ 

^ The objection may be raised — “ But these beliefs 
change, arid merely refleeb the degree of enlightenment 
or its opposite, which every man has readhed.” The 
conscience of the savage tells him emphatically that 
there ar# some things which he mus^ not do ; an4 blind 
obedience to this “ cat^brical imperat{\^ ”‘has produce4 
not only all the conjpfex absurdities of “tabob,” but 
crimes like human sacrifice, and faith in a * great 
many filings that are not. “ Perhaps uwe are leaviqg:^ 
behind the ctheological stage^^as we have already left 
behind those superstitions of savagp^ry.” Now the 
study of primitive religions does seem me 
prove danger of resting religion and mordli^Wlikift 
unreasoning obedience to su]||p^s6il^’^vela^i||tti‘^ but 
jihat is not my position. ‘Therewo' fercii^ vrodh kill 
mi^hievouS^ superstitions ue the knq^t^dge of hatQre, 
and Ihe mo^al sense ; and we are qi^j^^ady to glW 
both free* play, confident |that both^^<^e .^^om tiie 
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living W^d of God. The fact that a revelation is 
progressive is no ^rgument that it is not Divine : it is, i 
in fact, only wheif tjjie free current of the religious life 
is dammed up that*it turns into a swamp, and plbisons 
human society. Of course we must be ready to admit 
v/ith all hymilijy, ^hat our notions jdF God art probably 
unworthy and distorted enough ; but that is no reason 
why should not follow the ^K|ght wTiich we have, 
or mistrust it on th% ground that it is* “ too good to 
^be*t?ue” . ^ 

^ Ndr \^jould it be fair to say that this argument 
makes religion depend merely on feeding. A theology 
based on mere f^pling is (as Hegel said) as much con- 
trary to r§ve*iled^ religion as to rational knowledge. 
The fact that God is present to our feeling is no prodf 
that He exists ; our feelings include imaginations 
which have no reality corresponding to them, NT>, it 
is not feeling, but the heart or reason (whichever terj^ we 
prefer^ which speaks with aufhorijy. By the 4 ieart or,^ 
jpason I me'Sn whole personality acting in concord, 
an abiding modS of thinking, willing, and feeling. The 


life of Ae spirit perhaps begins with mere feeling, and 
j)^h^ps will bQ consummated in mere feeling* when 
‘‘Aat which is in part .shall be done away*'; but 
during its struggles* to emter intg its full inheritance. 


itl^&er&ip into itself the activities of^all the faculties, 
harmoniously together in proportion %ts the 
orga^j^lP belqng is io a healthy state. 

'Once ^o^thb tel»nc^ bn \he inner light does not^ 
me^ .khfit «vc|^|pianl must be his own jJrophet, his 
pvfe priesl^ ai^^k^ own saviour. The individual is not 
m 4 (qpend^t ^P^^e Churc|^, nor the ChurA of the 
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historical Christ. But .^he Church is a l^ing body, 

c h 

(k and the Incarnation and Atonement are living facts, 
still in operation. They are^>art ^e eternal counsels 
of God ; and whether they are enacted in the Abyss of 
the Divine Nature, or once for ali in their fulness on 
the stage eof history^ or in miniature, «as it w^e, in your 
soul and mine, the process is the same, and the tre- 
mendous importanc^of those historical facts which our 
creeds affirm is due precisely to the fact that they are 
nti unique and isolated portents,*’ but the supreme 
manifestation of the grandest and most i universal 
laws. ® 

These considerations may well Jiave a calming 
and reassuring influence upon thosb who, from what- 
i;ver cause, are troubled by religious doubts. The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
Th^* Lord knoweth, and is known by, thdfn that are 
His.'^ But we must not expect that “ religious diffi- 
culties ” will ever cease. Every truth that we know is 
but the husk of a deeper truth ; and if '^may be tha^ 
the Holy Spirit has still many things to say to us, 
which we cannot bear now. Each generation and 
each individual has his own problem, which has ne^v. 
been set in exactly the same form^ before: we must all 
work out our own salvation, ifor it is Gftd who worketh 
in us. If we have realised the meaning of these words 
of St' Paul, which I have had occasion to qucm %o 
often in these Lcctiires, wq canifct^ that,, jthough 

we now see through a glass da^ly, and Ifenow only in 
part, we shall one day behold dlir Etdmal Father face 
to face, and^know Him even as we ara^^^wk. 
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y?PPENDIX»A 

Definitions “Mvsticism” and “Mystical Theology 

» . 

ThI: fblfowine definitwns are given only as specimens. Tie 
Ait aright be ntade much longer by quoting from other 
Roman C^l^lic theologians, but their definitions for the most 
part agree clo^ly enough with those which I l»ve transcribed 
from Corderius, Johp a Jesu Maria, and Gerson. 

I. Corderius.* “Theokigia inystica est sapientia experi- 
mentalis, Dei iffiectiva, divinitus infusa, quae menfem ab omrif 
inordinatione puram per actus supernaturales fidei spei et 
caritatis cmn Deo intime coniungit. . . . Mystica theologi|, si 
vim nominis ‘attendas, designat quandam sacram et arcana^de 
Deo divinisque rebus notitiam.” # 

a Jesu Maria. “[Theologia mystica] est caelestis 
quaedam Deieaotitja^r unionem voluntatis Deo Ihhaerentis 
^cita veJ, lumineiaehtus immisso pibducta.” 

g* ^adopted also by Gerson). “"Est animi 

extensio iji Deum per amoris desiderjpm.” 

^ Gerson. “ Tbeologia mystica est motio tiftagogica in Deum 
per amorem fervidum et^uruiji. Aliter sic : Theqjogia mystica 
est experimentalis^cogifttio h^bita de Deo per amoris unitivi 
complexum. Alitef sic : est sapienti^ id est sapida notio 
habit^ de Deo, dum ei supremus apex afiectivse potentiae 
rat^D^is per worem iungitur et unitur.” 

•||^n^4i^Hthe^logia mistica csperimentale, secondo 
il suo atto.prii^lpale e piiuproprio, b una notizia pura d^ Dio 
cbe 1’ aniifa d’prdinariS r^ve nella caligine lu^os^ o per* 
di megMnd llfiardoscuixrd’ un’ alta contempbuione, uosieme 
coa un amdn^psij^entale si if timo, che la fa perderc tutta 
a 8^ stessa per transfor^la in Dio.” 
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6 . jRidel. “ La th^ologi^ mystique, au point de vue su|^ectif 
et ex|)^rimental, nous semble pouvofr 6 tre d^finie : une 
attraction sumaturelle et passive de Tiipe vers Dieu, prove- \ 
nant ^*\me illumination et d’un embfasement int^rieurs, qui 
pr^viennent la reflexion, surpassent Feffort bumain, et pouvent j 
avoir sur le corps un retentissement merr^eilleux et irresistible. 

. , . Au*point de vue doctrinal objectify, la .mystjque peut se 
definir ; la science qui traite des phenom^nes sumaturels, qui 
preparent, accompagnept, et suivert Tattraction passive des 
^mes vers Dieu et par Dieu, c’est h, dire la contemplation divine ; 
qui les coordonne et les justifie par Tautorite de T^criture, 
de« docteurs et de la raison ; les distingue des. nhenom^n ^^ _ 
parallbles dus a Taction ode Satan, et des faits , analogues 
purement naturels ; enfin, qui trace des regies pmtique§ pour 
la conduite des imes dans ces ascensions sublimes mais 
p^rilleuses.” 

7 . VAbbi Migne, La mystique est la science d*^tat sur- 
naturel de T^me humaine manifest^ dans le corps et dans Tordre 
des choses visibles par des effets ^galement sumaturels.” 

Ip these scholastic and modem Roman Catholic definitions 
we^may observe c(n) that the earlier definitions supplement 
without contradicting each other, representing different aspects 
of Mysticism, as an experimesntal science, as a living sacrifice of 
the will, as an illumination from above, as an exercise gf 
ardent devotion ; (b) that S)rmbolic or objective Mysticism is 
not recognised ; (c) that the sharp distinction between natRifal • 
and supernatural, which is set up by the scholastic mystics, , 
carries ^th it a craving for physical “ mystical phenomeea 
to support tl^e belief in supernatural interventions. These 
miracles, though not mentioned ip the earlier definitions, have 
come to be considered an int^al part of "Mysticism, so that 
Migne and Ribet include them in their definitions* ; (d) lasjly, 
:hat those who take this view of ‘‘la my?^qtie diving ’f are 
xinstrained to admit by the side of tme paraHfl 

dass of “ contrefa^ons diaboliques.” 

3. Flan H^mann. “ Mysticism 
iciouspess ynSk a conteit (feeling,^ 
nvQluntaty cEjergence of the $(}me out of th^'tuKxxiidous.” 

Von Hartmann’s hypostasi^) of has 


is %ie filling of the con- 
thought, iiklsire), b)r an 
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ofter and justly criticised. But his chapter on Mysticism is of 
great value. He b^ins by asking, “What is the ^esen of 
f Mysticism ? '^and sljows that it is not quietism (disproved by 
mystics like Bohme, aijd by many active reformers), nor ecstasy 
(which is generallyipathological), nor asceticism, nor allegorism, 
**rior fantastic symbolism, nor obscurity of expression, nor 
religion generally; nqj* superstition, nor the sum of thase things. 

^ It is healthy in itself, and has been of h?gh value to individuals 
and to the race. It prepved for the Qospel ofJSt. John, for the 
revolt against. arid scholasticism in the* Middle Ages, for the 
Reformation, and for modern German philosophy. He shows 
the*mjstical glement ii.^ Hamann, Jacobi, Fichte, and Schelllng ; 

^ ’ihd ^uotg^ with* approval the description of “ intellectual 
intuition ” given by the last named. We must not speak of 
t^ouglit as an antithesis to experience, ‘•for thought (includ- 
ing immediate or mystical knowledge) is itself experience.” 
This knowledge is rfot derived* from sense-perception, — the 
conscious willlbas nothing to do with it, — “it Sn only ha^ 
arisen through inspiration from tbe Unconscious.” * He would 
extend the name of mystic to “eminent art-geniuses whoiowe 
their productions to inspirations of genius, and not to the j^rk 
of their conscioxisness {e.g, Phidias, ^Fschylus, Raphael, Keth- 
oven ”)^ and even to every “ trulj^ original ” philosopher, for 
every high tlwugh^ ^s been first appreHended by the glance 
of geniq,^ Moi^over, the relation of the individual to the 
Abs^lqje, an essential theme of philosophy, can onfy be 
mystically apprehended. “This feeling is the cor^tent of 
JMy^icism Kar because it finds its^existence onfy in it.” 

He then shows with great foi^e how religious and^ihilosophical 
systems have full yrob^ive fcgce only for the few who are able 
to reproduce mysti&lly in' themselves t&eir underlying supposi- 
tions,* the truth of which can only be mystically apprehended. 

“ Ifence it is that Aose systems which rejoice in most adherents 
are just the pooffef of ^ all and mos^ unphilosophical (e.g. 
materialism ajjr rationalis ;ic Theism).'' ^ 

9. £>u I^reL “ If the ielf is not wholly contained in self- 
consdoujness, man is a"being dualised by the threshold of 
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mystical j/tienomena of the souMife are anticipations olf the 
biologfcal process.*’ “Soul is 4>ur spirit within the self 
consciousness, spirit is the soul beyond the self-consciousness.’ 

Th^ definition, with which should compared the passage 
from J. P. Ritche^t, quoted in Lectiue I., assijpies that Mysticism 
may be treated as a branch of experimental, psychology. Du Pi€i 
attaches ^i<^at importance to somnambulism ^nd other kindred 
psychical phenomena, which (he thinks) give us glimpses of 
the inner worlc^ of our /^gOj in maqy ways different from our 
waking consciousness; “As the moon turns fp us only half 
its orb, so our Ego.” He distinguishes between the Ego and 
thy subject. The former will perish at. death. Jt arises from 
the free act of the subject#^ which enters the time-pfocc^s as*a 
discipline. “The self-conscious Ego is a projection of the 
transcendental rubject, and resembles it.” “ We, should regard 
this earthly existence as a transitory phenomenal form in 
correspondence with our transcendenial intOK^st.” “Con- 
science is transcendental nature.” (This last sentence suggests 
thoughts oi great interest.) Du Prel shows how Schopenhauer’s 
pesgimism may be made the basis of a higher^ optimism. 

“ '^j^e path of biological advance leads to the merging of the 
Egoyin the subject.” “The biological aim for the race 
coincides with the transcendental aim for the individual.” 

“ The whole content of Ethics is that th^ ggo^must subserve 
the Subject.” The disillusions of experienc^^how that eartlily 
life has rio value for its own sake, and is only a mean^g to an , 
end ; it follows that to^/nake pleasure our end is th^ one fatal 
mistake in life. These thoughts are mixed with speculation^ o^ 
much less vajue ; for I cannot ag^ee with Du Prel that we shall 
learn much about higher and deeper niodesj^^of life by studying 
abnormal and patholo^cal states of the Consciousness. 

10. Goet?ie. “^Mysticism is the scholastic of the heagt, the 

dialectic of the feelings.” ^ ^ 

11. Noack. “ Mys^cism is formless sp^ujgtion.** 

Noack’s definition is, perhaps, not very haj^ly phrased, for 

the essencq of Mysticism is not speculation but^ intuition ; 
and ]jrhen it begins to speculate, Dit is obliged atv^ once to 
^take to itsetf “forms.” Even^ the ultima^ goaPot^the via 
n^gativa apprehended as “ft kind 0f %P4»of formlessness.” 
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Goethe’s definitim regards Mysticism as a system of religion c* 
philosophy, and Wfi thid^point of view describes it accurately. 

12. EwaJd. “Mystical theology begins by maintaining that* 
man is fallen away frfm Gofl, and craves to be again^ united 
^ with Him.” • ^ 

" ^ 13. Canon Overtom, “That we bear the image of God is 
the startir^-point, qpe might almost say the postfckite, of all 
Mysticism. The complete union of tRe soul with God is the 
goal of^all Mysticism.” % ^ % • 

14. Pfleiderer, “ Mysticism is the ifhmediate feeling of the 
unity (jf the self with God ; if is nothing, therefore, but the 
fundamentsj feeling religion, the religious life at its%ery 
nearf an^ centre. But what makes the mystical a special 
tendency inside religion, is the endeavour to fix the immediate- 
pess of the fcfe in God as such, as abstractAl from all inter- 
vening helps and a:hannels whatever, and. find a permanent 
abode in tlft Sbstract irfwardn&s of the life odious feeling. 
In this God-intoxication, in which self and the world are alile 
forgotten, the subject knows hireself to be in possession of the 
highest aticj^fullest truth ; but this truth is only possessed in the 
quite undeveloped, simple, and bare form of monotonou^eel- < 
ing ; what truth the subject possesses is not filled up «y any 
determination in which the simple unity might unfold itself, 
y^nd it lacksl^iere^oi^ the clearness of kifowledge, which is only 
attained when tifought harmonises differences with unity.” 

Professor A, Seth. “Mysticism is a ph^e of thought, 
or rathair, perhaps, of feeling, which^from its very pature is 
hat dly susceptible of exact definition. U appears in connexion 
with the endeavour o{ the •human mind to grasp the Divine 
essence or the ultimate reality of t^^ings, and to enjoy the 
blessedness of actual communion with the highest. The first 
is^tlfe philosophic side of Mysticism ; the Second, its religious 
side. The thought tha| is most intensely present with the 
mystic is thayof*^ supreme, all-pei^ading, and indwelling 
Power, in \#<Dm ^ things are one. Hence the speculative 
utterancy of Mysticism |re always more or less pantheistic in 
characw. On the praAical side. Mysticism maintains the 
possibmty of dirept intercours^with this Being 6f ]>eings. 

God ceases to ^|||P objec^ arf^ becomes an experience.*^ 
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This^ carefully- worded statemenrof the essence of Mysticism 
is followed by a hostile criticism. :;^rofOssor Sf,th considers 
quietism the true conclusion from the mystic^s premisses. “ It 
is characteristic of Mysticism, that if does not distinguish 
between what is metaphorical and what h susceptible of ^ 
literal interpretation. Hence it is prono to treat a relation of 
ethical hfcrtoony as if it were one of siAstantial, identity or 
chemical fusion ; and, taking the sensuous language of religious 
feeling literally, it bids the individuaV aim at nothing less thSn 
an interpenetration of essence. And a^; this goal ts unattainable 
while reason and the consciousness of self remain, the n^ystic 
be^hs to consider these as impediments to be thrown asidj^ 
. . . Hence Mysticism demands a faculty above reasoh, by 
which the subject shall be placed in immediate and complete 
union with the bbject of his desire, a union in which the con- 
sciousness of self has disappeared, and 'In which, therefore, 
subject and object are one.^' To *this,^I thinly the mystic 
nJTight answer : “ I know well that interpenetration and absorption 
are words Which belong to the category of space, and are only 
metaphors or symbols of the relation of the soul to God ; but 
sep^ateness, impenetrability, and isolation, which you affirm of 
the belong to the same category, and are no whit less 
metaphorical. The question** is, which of the two sets of words 
best expresses the relation of the ransomedco^d tofti Redeemer^ , 
In my opmion, your phrase ‘ethical harmofiy' is alvOgether 
inadequate, while the New Testament expressions, ‘member- 
ship,' ‘qnion,' ‘indwelling,' are as adequate as words can be.” 
The rest of the criticism is directed against the “ negative • 
road,” which I have no wish to dcfendc since I cannot admit 
that it follows logically from the first principles of Mysticism. 

1 6. Rkcijac. “ Mysticism is the tendency to approach the 
Absolute morally, ®and by means of symbols.” ^ 

R^c^jac's very inti^^sting E^ai sc*r les KFondements de la 
Conncdssance mystique has the great merit^of ^^phasising the 
^mbolic character of all mystical phenomena, a?«d of putting 
all such experiences in their true p^ce, as neither ^.^Uucina- 
tions nor invasions of the natural ferder, but symfels of a 
higher realit^.^ ** Les apparitidhs et ^^fres ph^noc^n^ mys- 
tiques n’existmt que dans I'espij^ dn vtS^an^^^Nie perdent rien 
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pour.cela de leur prix ni de’^eur . Et alors n*y a-t-il 

pas au fond^des iytiboll|« autant d!3tre jque sous les ph^no- 
mbnes ? Bien plus encore ; ^car P 6 tre ph^nom^nal, le i^el, se 
pose dans la consdenoe par un enchainemen| de faits tenement 
successif que noiHf ne ten«ns jamais * le m^me ^ j tandis que 
sdus les symboles, si ifous tenons quelque chose, c^est Tideptique 
et le permanents” ^^^jac also insis^ with gre^ force that 
motive power of Mysticism is neither curiosity nor self- 
interestf but love : the ifcqrusion of ^lien motives is at once 
fatal to it • Its logic# consists in having confidence in the 
ratioijality of the moral consciousness and its desires.” This 
^ees with what J ha^e said — that Reason is, or should be* the 
logic of oar entire personality, and^that if Reason is so defined, 
it dots not come into conflict with Mysticism. Rdc^jac also has 
much to say*upon Free Will and Determinisnf. He says that 
Mystidsm is an alliJpce between the Practical Reason (which 
he identified ^ith “la Eibert^^^ and Imaginatij^n. “Deter- 
minism is the opposite, not of * Liberty,’ but of ‘indifference.’ 
Liberty, as Fouillde says, is only a higher form of Deter- 
minism.”' «S‘The modern idea of liberty, and the mysticakcon- 
ception of Divine will, may be reconciled ift the same as 
inspiration and reason, on condition that both are discovAed in 
the same fact interior to us, and that, far from being opposed 
feach Other, tl»y €tre fused and distinguished together dans 
guelque implicit^' rkellement present a la conscience P Rdc^jac 
throiq;hout appe^ to Kant instead of to Hegel as his chief 
philological authority, in this differfhg from the majority of 
thdse Hho are ift sympathy with Mysticism. 

17 . Bonchittk, “^Jysticfem consists in giving to the spon- 
taneity of the intelligence « larger ^part than to the other 
faculties.” 

Charles Kingsley, “ The great Mysticism is the belief 
which is becoming, eve^y day stronger Vith me, that all sym- 
metrical natur^ oojects are types of* some spiritual truth or 
existence, Jl^eb I walk the fields, I am oppressed now an^ 
then witi^i innate feeliM that everything I see 1ms a meaning, 
if I cw^ but understajp it And this feeling of being sur- 
rounded with truths ^ch I^bannot grasp, aiflbynts to inde- 
scribable awe ^vfything seems to be full of God^s 
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reflex, jf we cofiia |ut see it 0^,how I have prayed toh. 

^ the mystery unfolded, at least hereafter / •'To s6^ if but for 
moment, the whole harmony o^ the g^at system / To hear 
once the music wjiich the whole universe makes as it performs 
His bidding ! Oh, that heaven 1 • The thought of the firs*, ; 
glan^ of creation from thence, when we^now even as we are 
kndt^ ‘Alid He, th^ glorious, the beAtifhl, the incarnate 
Ideal shall bd justified in all His doings, and in all, and through 
all, and over all.* . . . AH day, glinajiles from the othar world, 
floating motes from ttfat inner transcendental iffe, have beeri 
floating across me. . . . "Have you not felt that your teal soul 
was imperceptible to your mental vision, except at ^ fe^r 
hallowed moments ? That* in everyday life the miifd, looking 
at itself, sees only the brute intellect, grinding and wofking, 
not the Divine ‘particle, which is life and immortality, and on 
which the Spirit of God mos^ probably works, as being most 
cognate to Deity” (Zi/i, voL i. p. 55)*. Again be says : “This 
earth is the next greatest fact to that of God’s existence.” 

Kingsley’s review of Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics 
shows that he retained his sympathy with Mysticism at a later 
his life. ® It would be impossible to find any consistent 
idealietic philosophy in Kingsley’s writings ; but the sentences 
above quoted are interesting as a profession of %ith in "Mysti- 
cism of the objective type. , n 

19. Z, Netileship, “ The cure for a wrong Mysticisr^ is 
to realise the facts, not particular facts or aspects of facfs, but 
the whale fact ; true Slysticism is the consciousness that * 
everything that we e^cpericnce is an element, and ftnly'an * 
element, in fact ; i.e, that in being Hvhat Jt is, it is symbolic of 
something more.” ~ 


The obiter dicta on Mysticism in Nettleship's Remains are 
of great value. ** ^ o 

20. Zasson. “ The essence of My^icis^^ls the assertion of 
an intuition which tranScends the temporal c^t^ories of the 
understanding, relying on speculative reason, "^^donalism 
cannot condiJct us to the essence of ^ings ; we ther^Ve need 
intellectual vision. But ‘'Mysticism i^not content cvm sym- 
bolic knowledge, and aspires to see^ie /Absolute by pure 
spiritual apprehension. . . . Th|ire<^ a^ntf&d 5 btion in regard- 
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ing God as the iminanent Bssence of all tl^gs, and yet as an 
abstraction transcending aU things. But it ii^^inevitable* Pure 
immanence is unthinkable, if we are to maintain distinctions* 
iix things. . . . Strict® imm*anence ’ doctrine tends upwards 
^he monopsychisw of Avejroes. . . . Mysticism is often asso- 
diated with pantheisri, but the religious character of Mys|ticism 
views eveiything frcyn the standpoint of teleology^ yhilti pan- 
theism generally stops at causality. . f . Mysticism, again, is 
often £^lied with rationaJism, but their groujid-principles are 
different, for®rationalispi is deistic, and rests on this earth, 
b^ng based on the understarfding [es opposed to the higher 
{^.culty, the^reas^n]. . . , Nothing can be more perverse^than 
to accuse Mysticism of v^guenest. Its danger is rather an 
overvaluing of reason and knowledge. . . . Mysticism is only 
religious so •long as it remembers thatVe cmn here only see 
through a glass dafkly ; when it tries to represent the eternal 
adequately^ ft falls into a new 5nd dangerous retranslation of 
thought into images, or into bare negation.. . . '.Religion if a 
relation of person to person, a life, which in ite form is an 
analogy t?Q,the earthly, while its content is pure relation Jo the 
eternal. Dogmatic is the skeletbn, Mystioism the life-h^od, 
of the Christian body. . . . Since the Reformation, philosophy 
has taken over most of the workT which the speculative mystics 
;performed*^ th^ Middle Ages” {EsSfiy on the Essence and 
Value of Mystk'ism). * 

* 2 r^ Nordau. ^“The word Mysticism describes a state of 
mind m wh»ch the subject imagines that he perceives or 
(tt^inescunlmown and inexplicable relations among pHenomena, 
discerns in things lunts at mysteries, and rggards them as 
symbols by whiah a Sark pQwerlseeks to unveil, or at least to 
indicate, all sorts of marvels. . . * It is always connected 
ijifti strong emotional excitement. . . p Nearly all our per- 
ceptions, ideas, amd conceptions are connected more or less 
closely through fffe association of ideas. But to make the 
associalioi^f ideas fulfil its function, one more thing must be 
Sidded-^^ention^ which is the faculty to suppre^ one part t)f 
the mMory-images Bnk maintain another part.” must 
selecr the stromgest ind mAt direct imagesf those directly 
connected witlj^t])^ alfee^t ijrves ; “ this Ribot* calls adapta- 
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tion of th^ whole ^organism to m predominant idea. • • , 
Attentton presupposes strength of will. oUnrestricted play of 
f associfvtion, the result of an exhausted or degenerate brain, 
gives rjse to Mysticism. Since the my^ic cannot express hjs 
cloudy thoughts 5 n ordinary language, he Ipves mutually ex- 
clusive expressions. Mysticism blurs outlines, and makes tK^ 
transpareytcopaque.” , 

The Germans have fwo words for what we call Mysticism— » 
Mystik and Mys^icismus^ ^he latter being generally dyslogistic. . 
The long chapter in ^Nordau’s Degenerattorty entitled “ Mys- 
ticism,” treats it throughout as a morbid state. It^wUl Jae 
observed that the last sentence quoted iiatly contradicts ogg 
of the statements copied from Lasspn^s essay. But Jordan is 
not attacking religious Mysticism, so much as that unwholesome 
development of ^ symbolic science, falsely so crJled,” which 

has usurped the name in modem France. Those who are 
interested in Mysticism should certainly study the pathological 
S)«iptoms \Wiich counterfeit mystical states, and from this 
point of view the essay in pegeneraiion is valuable. The 
obsei^ations of Nordau and other alienists must Jead us to 
suspect very stropgly the following kinds of symbolical 
repreXyitation, whether the symbols are borrowed from the 
external world, or created by the imagination: — (a) All^hose 
which include images cf a sexual character Jt is'iihnecess;>.ry^, 
to illustrate this. The visions of monks and auns arc often, 
a^ we might expect, unconsciously tinged with a mcrbid 
element of this kind. Those which depend cn Inere 

verbal resemblances ^pr other fortuitous correspondences. 
Nordau shows that the diseased brain is very ready to follow 
these false trains of association, (c) Those owhich are con- 
nected with the sense of smell, which seems to be morbidly 
developed in this kind of degeneracy. (S) Those which-* i^ 
any way minister to pride or self-sufjcienc}^ 

22. Hamack, “Mysticism is rationalism applied to a 
sphere above reason.” “ 

c l have ci^ti(:ised this definition in mv first Leqture^s^nd have 
su^ested that the words “rationalisiH ” and ** reasonvxought 
to be transpoced. Elsewhere C sayp that ^th^ dis- 

tipctions betf^een “Scholastic^ ft Rom^ Catholic^ 
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Evangelical, and Pantheistic Mysticism^* are at best^ super- 
ficial, and m particular that it is a mistake to contrast 
“Scholasticism and Mysticism” as opposing forces m the* 
Middle Ages. “Mys5cism,”*he proceeds, “is Catholit piety 
general, so far as this^ piety is not merely ecclesiastical 
Obedience, that is, Jitfes implicita. The Reformation element 
which is a^ribed to«it lies simply in thjj, that Mysfldsm, when 
developed in a particular direction, is led to discern the 
^herenj responsibility of^tj^e soul, of which no authority can 
again deprive* it.” The conflicts between Mysticism and 
Cljyfjh* authority, he thinks, in no ^ay militate against both 
lj!g;ing Catholic ideals, just as asceticism and world-supremacy 
are both Catholic ideals, though contradictory. The German 
mystics he disparages. “I give no extracts from their 
writings,” he* says, “ because I do not wish ?ven to seem to 
countenance the err^r that they expressed anything that one 
cannot read*ir? Origen, Plotinus, the Areopagite^ Augustin^, 
Erigena, Bernard, and Thomas, or that they represented 
religious progress.” “ It will never be possible to make 
Mysticisrfi ^Protestant without flying in the face of history and 
Catholicism.” “ A mystic who does not beiJome a CathoSc is * 
a dilettante.” 

Bef§re considering these statements, I will quote from 
^pother atSck wpoft Mysticism ^jy a* writer whose general 
views afe very similar to those of Harnack. 

Herrmanf^ {Verkehr des Christen mit Gott), “The 
, most bo^picuous features of the Rdfnan Catholic rule of life 
• are^obedience tonhe laws of cultus and §f doctrine on the one 
side, and Neoplatonic Mysticism on the other. . . . The 
essence of Mystiei^m lies in 4his : wh^n the influence of God 
upon the soul is sought and found solely in an inward ex- 
p^fftnce of the individual ; when certain ^excitements of the 
emotions are taken^ withhio further question, as evidence that 
the soul is possessea by God : when at the same time nothing 
external •to^^e soul is consciously and clearly perceived an<j 
finnly gp^ed; Irhen no thoughts that elevate •the spiritual 
life are^^used by the c^itive contents of an idea that rules 
the sou^-^then tk^t is^jpe pietl of Mysticism. . ^ Mysticism 
is not that which|^ ctonyn jo all religion, but a particular 
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species of religion, namely a piety which feels that which is 
historical in the positive religion to be Cj>urdenspme, and so 
*reject^ it” 

Theee extracts from Harnack and lierrmann represent the 
attitude towards Mysticism of the.rRitschlian school in Ger- 
many, of which Kaftan is another well-kn©wn exponent The*^ 
are neo-ISafttians, whose religion is an austere moralism, and 
who seem to regard Christianity as a primitive Puritanism^ 
spoiled by the Greeks, who brought mto it their intellectualism., 
and their sacramental -mysteries. Tru^^ Christiasnity, they say, 
is faith in the historic Christ* “In the human Jesi^s,” s^ys 
Hermann, “we have met with a fact, the contents of which jg 
incomparably richer than *that of any feelings which arise 
withiu ourselves, — a fact, moreover, which makes us so certain 
of God that, ouf reason and conscience being judges, our con- 
viction is only confirmed that we are in communion with Him.” 
“ The mystic^s experience of God*' is a delusibn. If the 
Christian has learnt how Christ alone has lifted him above all 
that he had*even been before,- he cannot believe that another 
mancmight reach the same end by simply turning ipWard upon 
himfeelf.” “The piety of the mystic is such that at the highest 
point^o which it leads Christ must vanish from the soul along 
with all else that is external.”^ This curious view of Christianity 
quite fails to explain iiow “our reason irndvcon^ience ” cag* 
detect the “incomparable richness” of a revelation altogether 
unlike “ the feelings which arise within ouf selves.” It 'En- 
tirely ignores the Pautine and Johannine doctrinoi df the 
mystical union, accocding to which Christ is not “external” 
to the redeemed soul, and most aseuredjy can nevEr “ vanish ” 
from it Instead of the “Lo I^am with y#U alway” of our 
blessed Lord, we are referred to “ history ” — that is, primarily, 
the four Gospels coftifirmed by “ a fifth,” “ the united testiifitojy 
of the first Christian community ” (Mamaclc^ Christianity and 
History), We are ppesented with a Christianity without 
knowledge (Gnosis), without discipline, without^acfiraments, 
nesting partly on a narrative which these very histof^^ critics 
tear in pieces, each in his own. fashiftn, and partly on\a cate- 
gorical imperStive Vhich is rSally Ufe voiae of “irreligious 
moralism,” as Pfleiderer calls iL wp^ds .are justified by 
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such, a sentence as this from Herrmann : “ Religious {^th in 
God is, rigidly uncferstood, just the medium by whi^h the ^ 
universal law becomes^indivi^ualised for the particular man in 
his particular place in» the world’s life, so a^ to enable him to 
j^gcognise its abs^uteness ^s the ground of his self-certainty, 
arid the ideal drawn fh it as his own personal end.” Thus the 
school whi«h ha^ shftwn the greatest ar^^us against Jfysticism 
tincohsciously approaches very near to the atheism of Feuer- 
-45ach, indeed, what wo^s® atheism* can thefe be, than such 
disbelief in the rationality of pur higltest thoughts as is ex- 
prsssid* in this sentence : “ Metaphysics is an impassioned 
o^e^vour tf) obtain recognition for thoughts, the contents of 
which hafe no other title ^o be recognised than their value 
for UB ” ? As if faith in God had any ^ther meaning than a 
confidence that what is of “ value for us ” is tlie eternally and 
universally gogd afgi true ! Jierrmann’s attitude towards 
reason can oniy escape aflieism by accepting in preference tjje 
crudest dualism, “ behind which ” (to quote Pfleiderer again) 
lies concealed simply “the scepticism of a disintegrating 
Nominalism.” • 

24. Victor Cousin, “ Mysticism is the pfetension to Jcnow ' 
God without intermediary, and^ so to speak, face to* face. 
For Mysti^m, whatever is between God and us hides Him 
• 4 om us.” “ My^iciSm consists in^substituting direct inspira- 
tion for* indirect, ecstasy for reason, rapture for philosophy.” 

25* R* A, V&ughan, “ Mysticism is that form of error 
which nflffe takes for a Divine manifestation the oper^k)ns of a 
merely human flculty.” • 

This poor definitioiy is tBe only one (except ^ Mysticism is 
the romance of •^/eligion ”) <0 be fopnd in Hours with the 
Mysticsy the solitary work in English which attempts to give a 
hiitory of Christian Mysticism. The book has several con- 
spicuous merits. •^^The* range of the author’s reading is 
remarkable, and he has a wonderful ^ift of illustration. But 
he was fto^ontent to trust to the interest of the subject tq 
make hi^Cook popular, and tried to attract readefs by placing 
it in a incongruousmettin|;. There is something •almost 
offensive in telliiJg thl^tory ^f men like Taufeii Suso, and 
Juan of the Croaf^ in the^fo^ of smart conversations at a 
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house-j)arty, and the jokes cracked at the expense of the 
’ benighted “mystics” are not always ^in th^ best taste. 

' Vaughan does not take his subject (^uite seriously enough. 
Thereas an irritajing air of superiority ra all his discussions. of 
the lives and doctrines of the mj’stics, and his hatred an^ « 
contempt for the Roman Church ofterviwarp his judgment. 
His own*philosophical standpoint is by ao mean^ clearj and 
this makes his treatment of speculative Mysticism less ‘satis^ 
factory than the more popular parts the book. It is also a% 
pity that he has neglected the English representatives of 
Mysticism; they are (piite as interesting in their .wy»as 
Mahame Guyon, whose story he tells at, disproportionate 
length. At the same tiifae, I wish to acknowMge con- 
siderable obligations to Vaughan, whose early death probably 
deprived us of '■even better work than the book”which .made 
his reputation. 

26. Jamt^ Hinton, “ Mysticism is an assertion of a means 

o\ knowing that must not be tried by ordinary rules of 

evidence-t'ne claiming authority for our own impressions.” 

Another poor and question-begging definition, on the same 

line^' as the last. > 

♦ 
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The Greek Mvst^ies and (^hristaijt Mysticism 

The connexion between the Greek. Afysteries and Christian 
Mysticfsin is marked iiot only by the name which the world has 
djjl'ewi to give td that type of religion (though it must be said 
that fivir^pia is not the commonest name for the Mysteries — 
Spyia, Ttktrc^ rikq are all, I think, more^ frequent), but by the 
evident desire on tlje part of such founders of mystical Christi- 
anity as Cleunant an6 Dipnysiu» the Areopagite, to emphasise 
the 'resemblaftce. It is not without a puspos^ that these 
writers, and other Platonising theologians from th& third to the 
fifth century, transfer to the faith and practice of the Church 
almost every term which was associated with the Eleusgiian 
Mysteries and others like them. For instance, the sacraments 
are regularly /ttxmjpto ; baptism i» fiv<rriKov Xovrpov (Gregory of 
Nyssa* ; VHKtion^(p^p,a fivortKov (Ath^asius) ; the elements, 
Jlv<rri5 ^(1)8); (Qregory Naz.); anc/ participation in them is 
(t,v0T^Kii pMTdXr)\jrjs. Baptism, again, is “ initiation ” (/tw/o-ts) ; a 
baptijfcijj person is p.(p,vTjp,iv(ys, or mp.p.varrj's (Gregory 

N)i and Chrysostom), an unbaptized pejson is The 

celebrant is'pwTTtiplmv Xw^koktoiv /iwcrrayoryos (Gregory Ny.); 
the administration is #oipa8o<ri$, as at Eleusis. The sacraments 
are also TtXcn) or fiXr), regukir Mystery-words ; as are rtX.*loxTis, 
rcXfiovo-^flu, rcXcuMToiof, which are used, in the same con- 
nSxion. Secret formula^ (the notion of secret formulas itself 
comes from the Myeleries) were iropprua, (Whether the words 
^twruTfuSig and in^heir sacramental meaning come from 

the Mystefl^ seems doubtful, in spite of H||tch, Hibbert 
ZAC/Wrw,' p. 295.) Nol is the language of the Mjrsteries 
applied qtiy to the saqjpnentsi Clement calls purgative disci- 
{dine rji M^d^4ai.and^t^ nucp9 nwm^pMf and thetiighest stage 
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in the spiritual life IvoTrrtCa* He also uses such language as 
the following : O truly sacred mysteries i O stainless fight ! 
My Way is lighted with torches, and I survey the heavens and 
God ! o I am become holy whilfe I and being initiated. The 
Lord is my hierophant,” etc. (Protr^ xii. 120). Dionysius, as I 
have shown in a note on Lecture III., us^s the Mystery wor^ 
frequently.', ^and gives to the orders of tl^ Christian ministry 
the names which disfinguished the officiating priests £*t the 
Mysteries. Th^ aim of c. these writers was to prove that thg^ 
Church offers a mysteriosophy which include^; all tfie good 
elements of the old Mysteries without their corruptior^. The 
alliance between a Mystery-religion and speculative Mysticism 
within the Church was at this time as close as th^it bditween 
the Neoplatonic philosophy and the revived pagan Mystery- 
cults. But when We try to determine the amc^unt of direct 
influence exercised by the later paganism, on Christian usages 
and thought, we are baffled both by the loss*- o-f documents, 
altid by the extreme difficulty of tracing the pedigree of religious 
ideas and customs. I shaH here content myself with calling 
attention to certain features which were common to the Greek 
Mysteries and tp Alexandrian Christianity, and which may 
perhaps claim to be in part a legacy of the old religion to the 
new. My object is not at dll to throw discredit upon modes 
of thought which may have been unfamiliar to^ Palestinian 
Jews. A doctrine or custom is not necessarily un-Christian 
because it is “ Greek ” or ‘‘ pagan.” I know of no strar%er 
perversity than for men who rest the whole weight s of their 
religion lipon “history,” to suppose that our Lord meanCi to i 
raise an universal religion on a purely Jewish basis. 

The Greek Mysteries were perhap^ survivals of an old- 
world ritual, based on a primitive kind of ‘Nature-Mysticism. 
The “ public Mysteries,” of which the festival at Eleusis^was 
the most important, were so called bec^se the State ad- 
mitted strangers by initktion to what was^riginally a national 
cult. (There were also private Mysteries, conduejed for profit 
by itinerant: priests (dyv/wou) from the East, who^s a class 
bore nip good reputation.) The umn features of the ritual 
at Eleusis art known. The AistivaNfeegan^at AthStis, where 
mjfsta rfellected, and, afteP a fast of several days, were 

i ' 
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“ driven ” to the sea, or to two salt lakes on Ahe road to 
EleuSis, for a puri%ing bath. This kind of baptism washed 
away the stains of their former sins, the worst of which they , 
were,obliged to confer before being admitted to the Mysteries. 
Then, after sacrifices ^ad been offered, the •company went in 
procession to Efeusis, where Mystery-plays were performed in 
a great hall, la^e enough to hold thousands of f>^ple, and 
the Yptaries were allowed to handle certain sacred relics. A 
sacramental meal, in whif h a mixture of mint, barley-meal, and 
water y^as adjninistered to* the initiated, was an integral part 
of the festival. The niost secret paj-t of the ceremonies was 
re^rteS for the who had passed through the ordinary 

initiation in a pfevious year. It j)robably culminated in the 
solemn exnibition of a corn* ear, the symbol of Demeter. The 
obligation o£ silence was imposed not $• muQh because there 
were any secrets tq^ reveal, but that the holiest sacraments of 
the Greek religion ftiighf not fee profaned by being brought 
into contact \fith common life. This feeling was s?trengthen#d 
by the belief that words are more tlian conventional symbols 
of things, A sacred formula must not be taken in vain, or 
divulged to persons who might misuse it. 

The evidence is strong that the Mysteries had a real 
spiritualising and moralising influence on large numbers of 
those Vhowere ijiti^ted, and that this ipfluence was increasing 
finder tj;ie early^mpire. The cerenr^nies may have been trivial, 
and^vfn at times ludicrous ; but the discovery had been made 
that tii<||^performance of solemn acts pf devotion in common, 
aft^r ascetical p/eparation, and with the aid of an^fhpressive 
ritual, is one of the strongest incentives to piety. Diodorus is 
not alone in sayjng (Ke is speaking of the SamT>thracian Mys- 
teries) that “ those who ha^e taken •part in them are said to ' 
be^me more pious, more upright, and jn every way better 
tRan their former^elves^^ 

The chief motif e force which le^ to the increased im- 
portanc;p of Mystery-religion in the first centuries of our era, 
was the ddsire for “salvation” (<r(aTr]pui)y whi^ both with 
pagans and Christians was very closely connected with the 
hope of everlasting lifj. « Hap|»iness after deatl^was tlie great 
promise held out m the Mystei^s. The initiated were secure of 
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blessedness- in the next world, while the uninitiated must expect 
“to Ite in darkness and mire after theii* death” (cf. f^lato, 
FhaSruSy 69), '' 

Ho^ was this “salvation ” attained dt conferred? We find 
that several conflicting views were held, which it is impossible 
to keep rigidly separate, since the humpn mind at one tirife 
inclines t(0 ©ne of them, at another time ta another., 

{a) Salvation is imparted by revelation. This makes it to 
depend upon knowledge but this kr.owledge was in tlie Mys*^ 
tcries conveyed by thp spectacle or drama, not* by any intel- 
lectual process. Plutarch (de Defect, Orac, 22) says th.^^t th^se 
who<-had been initiated could produce ^no demonstration ^r 
proof of the beliefs which 6hey had acquired. And Syrfesius 
quotes Aristotle as saying that the initiated do not learn 
anything, but rather deceive impressions (ov fiaOeii^ n S^iv dXXa 
Tra^€tv). The old notion that monotheism was taught as a 
secret dogma rests on no eVidencc, arid is^vtfry unlikely. 
Tliere was a go©d deal of ^co/cpao-ta, as the ancients called it, 
and some departures from the current theogonies, but such 
doctjrine as there was, was much nearer to pantheisnr than to 
monotheism. Ce|:tain truths about nature and the facts of 
life were communicated in the “ greatest mysteries,” according 
to Clement, and Cicero says the same thing. And sometimes 
the yvwGTts (Tixyrqpla^ includes knowledge afeout the ^ence an^ 
whither of man (rtvc? lafitv koX rl ycyova/icv, ^Clem. )Exc, ex 
Theod, 78). Some of the mystical formulae . were no doflbt 
susceptible of deep and edifying interpretations, especi^ly in 
the direction of an elevated nature- worship. ^ , • 

{b) Salvation was regarded, as in the Oriental religions, as 
emancipation from the fetters of human existence. Doc&ines 
of this kind were taught especially in the t)rphic Mysteries, 
where it was a secret doctrine (airSpprjro^ A($yos, Plat Ph^r, 
62) that “we men are here in a kind cf priscwi,” or in a tomb 
TIVC 9 TO <r<apa. €tv(ucr^ Tc^a/A/x^n/? Iv mip6vTiy 

Plat Crat, 400). They also believed in transiyiigration of 
^ills, and a kvkXo^ ycvArccw {rota fatt et generationis). 
The “Orphic life,” or rules ofpconduct enjoined upon these 
mystics, comprised asceticism, 4 md, fti*. particular, afetinence 
from flesh ;% k 1 laid great stress on “fallowing of God” 
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(^t<r$<a or dicoXdbdcrv ry ^€<g) as the goal of monil ^lbdeavour. 
This cult, howeve% was tinged with Thracian barbarbm; its# 
heaven was<» kind of Valhalla (ftc^ alwvio^, Plat. Hep, fi. 363)# 
Very similar was the %ule of iife prescribed by the Pyth^lgorean 
brotherhood, who were ^so vegetarians, aifd advocates of vir- 
.2?nity. Their system of purgation, followed by initiation, 
liberated men “from the grievous woeful circle’ •(#cv#cXov S* 
/ 3 apv 7 r€v 6 €oi Sipyak^oco on a tfcmbstone), and entitled 
'them “to a happy life v^th the gods*’^ (For Jthe conception of 
salvation as cjeification, se^ Appendix C^.) Whether these seats 
taught that our separale individuality must be merged is un- 
cffrt£lin*; but among sthe Gnostics, who had much in collision 
Wrtlvvthe prphic Jnystce^ the formula, “ I am thou, ahd thou art 
was common {Pistis Sophia ; formulae of the Majpcosians ; ^ 
also* in amjn vocation of Hermes: to Vov hopa ipiv koX to 
ipbv <r6v. ^o) yap,^,ilpA. to tlhwkov <tov, Rohde, Psyche^ voL 

ii. p. 61). A foretafte of this deliverance was given by initia- 
tion, whidi Conducts the mystic to ecstasyfdin dkiyoxp^Hoi 
pavia (Galen), in which “animys ita solutus est»et vacuus ut 
ei plane^ nihil sit cum corpore” (Cic. De Divin, L i. ^13); 
which wa? otherwise conceived as iv$ova‘ifLa‘p6^ (ivOovaMoitris ^ ^ 
#cai ovKiri ovorj^ iv cavr^ Stavows, Philo). 

(f) The imperishable Divine nature is infused by mechanical 
meant. Sbcrament^and the like have a magical or miraculous 
potencj^ Th^ Homeric hymn t(f Demeter insists only on 
ri^al purity as the condition of salvation, and we hear that 
^sted to the mystic baptism to wash out all their 
previous sins. Similarly the baptism of fclood, the (tRroboliutn^ 
was suppose'd to secure eternal happiness, at aijy rate if death 
occurred within fwenfy years after the ceremony j when that 
inter^ had elapsed, it was common •to renew the rite. (We 
fin^ on inscriptions such phrases as “ arcanis perfusionibus in 
fi^temum rehatus.^^ So mechanical was the operation of th^ 
Mysteries supposes? to be, that rites «rere performed for th# 
dekd (51^ 364. St. Paul seemS to refer to a simili^ 

tustom in "" i Got xv. 29), and infants weae Appointed 
“priests^^ and thoroughly initkted, that^they might clean 
&oin th A i' Among the Gnostits, a favourite 

relies men ‘‘from the felteiB of 
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fate andjttecessity ” ; the gods of the intelligible world (^ol 
vfrqroC)^ unth whom we hold communion^ in the Mysteries, 
rbeing above “fate.** r 

{d) ^Ivation consists of moral regeneration. The efficacy 
of initiation withbut moral reformation na^turally appeared 
doubtful to serious thinkers. Diogenes is reported to hav* 
asked, “Fhat say you? Will Patsecion the , thief be happier 
in t)ie next world thah Epaminondas, because he has.^^en 
initiated?” And Philo ^ys, It o^en happens that gooci 
men are not initiated^ but that robbers, and njurderbrs, an<^ 
tewd women are, if> they pay money to thf i^tiators and hiero- 
pharats.” Ovid protests against the *mf 4 ioral doctiiiie "bf 
mechanical purgation withomore than his tisual eamestnS^s 
{Fasti, 35 ) 

** Omne^nefas omnemque mail purgamina causaTn 
Credebant nostri tollere posse seneo. 

Gnecia principium moife fliit ; ilia iiocent&t « 

Im^h lustratos ponere facta putat. 

nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina csedis 
Fluminea tolli posse” putetis aqua I ” 
c > 

Such passages show that abuses existed, but also that it was 
felt to be a scandal if the initiated person failed to exhibit any 
moral improvement. 

These different conceptions of the oflfce ,of tht>^ Mj^teries 
cannot, as I have said, be sep^j^ted historically. They aCfl 
reappear in the history of the" Christian sacraments. „Xhe 
main features of the cMystery - system which pas^gd*. into 
Catholicism are the,, notions of secrecy, of symbolism, o of 
mysticai brotherhood, of sacramental grace, and, above all, of 
the three stages in the spiritual life,' ascgtic purifiida^n, 
illumination, and hrtytrrtta as the crown. ^ 

The secrecy observed about creeds and liturgical forms Jinad 
^t much to do with ^ development of Myjstictsm, exc^ By 
fBsociating sacredness with obscurity (cf. Stlabo, x. 467, 
i^^pvarriinj a^fjLvawoiit rb $€tov, r^v if>v<ri¥ oi^rqju 

favQuy a tendenqr which also show^ itself in 

the love of symbolism. This ^rtainly had a great 
both in the form of allegorisw^cf. Clem. Stfvm, L ^ 15, Im 
1^ 4 mi fju>i ^ ictfl 
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€tw€tv teal hrucpvnrofUvTj hc^^vcu Kal 8c7^ai (Tca>#u)^), which 
Phik) calls “the ntethod of the Greek Mysteries,** anS in the/ 
various kinds of Nature-Mysticism. The great value* of the* 
Mysteries lay in thfc facililies which the^^ offered for free 
'symbolical interaretation^ 

f. The idea of mystical union by means of a common meal 
was, as we hav^ s^n, familiar to the Greeks. For instance, 
Plu|§j*ch ?ays (JVbn posse suav. vivi iic. Epic. 21), “It is not 
the wine or the cookery^ that delights us a these feasts, but 
"*good Hope, apd the belief that God ^s present with us, an^d 
that He accepts ^ur service graciously.** There have always 
bfierf t!Vo ideas of si^rifice, alike in savage and civilised*bults 
-sthe m^sfical, tn which it is a* oommuniofty the victim who is 
slain and eaten being himself the god, or a symbol of the god ; 
and\he cor^^mercial, in which something valuable is offered to 
the god in the hqpe of receiving some benefit in exchange. 
The Mystesie^ cert^inly«encoufaged the idea of communion, 
and made it Asier for the Christian rite to galHer up into it^lf 
all tlie religious elements which can be contained in a sacra- 
ment of ^his kind. t 

But thf scheme of ascent /rom KdOapem tp /xvTyo-t?, and from 
pvTjaris to ivoTTrela, is the great contribution of the Mysteries to 
Christian Mysticism. Purification began, as we have seen, 
with S^nfm^ion (jf sjp; it proceeded b)fc means of fasting (with 
#hich iras cotj^bineci ^voverw) and meditation, 

tilit Jjhe second stage, that ot illumination, was reached. The 
majority were Content with the partial illumination which 
4 )elpnged to thi^ stage, just as in book^ of RomdlT Catholic 
divinity “ mystical theology ** is a summit of perfecJtion to 
whi^tf ** all are n^t calfed.** The elect advanced, after a yearis 
inteirol at least, t*o the full* contemplation {hroTmCa). This 
hig^H^t truth conveyed in various ways— by visible syiiF 
bSls diamatkally^displayed, by solemn words of mysterioi;® 
import; by explanations of enigmas and allegories and dark 
speedies (cf. Otig, Cels, vii. k>), and perhaps by “visions 
and rcvektions.“ It i^ plauiithat this is one of# the cases irt 
which Christianity conquered Hellenism by borrowin^firom it 
aB ils b||t elenignts ; aild I not see that a Christian need 
fold ahy to make thfi admission. * 
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The Doctrine of Deification 

f <. ' 

The< conception of salvation as the acquisition by fnan 'Ot 
Divine attributes is comnjon to many foHns 6f ^ religiAs 
thought. It was widely diffused 'in the Roman Empire at 
the time of the, Christian revelation, and was steadily groVing 
in importance during the first centuries^ of our era. The 
Orphic Mysteries'* had long taraght tjie doctrine., On tomb- 
stones erected 'iiy members of the Orphic brotherhoods we 
find such inscriptions as these : “ Happy and blessed one ! 
Thou shalt be a god instead of a mortal ” (SX/Sie xal fuucofy- 
urrfi^ Otoi h' laji Awl ^poTolo)', “Thou art a god iriScead of a 
wretched man ” ((>€o<s <T tX«tvo55 avOpiivov). It has indeed 
been said that “deification was the idea of salvation taught In 
the Mysteries ” (Harn^ck). ^ 

To modern ears the Word “deification” sijpnds qpt only 
strange, but arrogant and shocking. The Western conscjtqps- 
ness has always tended jo emphasise the distinctness o(, indi- 
viduality, •and has been suspicious of anything that looks }jka ' 
juggling with the rights of persons, human or Divifie. This is 
especially true* of thought in the Latifir countries. iX^ has 
never been a fluid concept like ^o't. St Augustine ho doubt 
gives us the current^Alexandrian philosophy in a Latin di;^ ; 
but this part of his Platonism neve^ became acclimatised id 
the Latm-speaking cou^^tries. The Teutooic genius is in this 
aSatter more in sympathy with tfee Greek j but we are l^estems, 
yhile the l^ter “ Greeks " were, half Orientals, and thefh is 
much in their habits of thouak wi^ch is strange and Unin- 
tejligibfe to js. Take, for |)istah|e, the apothepfs of^he 
em{ieroii was a genuiiK^ly Bpemt modh hpihi|;t^ 
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whigh to the tnw European remained either • ^ro(^e or 
ridiculous. ^But Vespasian’s last joke, “ Va / puto Deti^ 
would not sound cqpaic in^ Greek. The associations of the* 
•word 6 w were not sufficiently venerable tp make th^idea of 
deification (SttmxiCricrLs) grotesque. We find, as we should 
expect, that this vulgarisation of. the word affected even 
Christian# in the Greek-speaking co^tries. Not •only were 
•the^ barbarous people” of Galatia and Malta ready to find 
•^‘theophanies” in the vlsitjg of apo^les, or a»iy other strangers 
who seemed^to hav^ •unusual powersi but the philosophers 
(axcgp 4 the “godless Epicureans”) agreed in calling the 
highest faculty pf the soul Divine, and in speaking ot “ the 
God whcf dwells within us.i’ TheTe is a remarkable passage of 
Origen (quoted by Hamack) which sho^s how elastic the word 
0 € 6 s was iri*the current dialect of the educated. “In another 
sense God^is^saiJ^o be an jmmortal, rational, moral Being. 
In this sens^ every gentle (ao-rcta) soul is (^d. • But God is 
otherwise defined as the self-existing immbrt^Being. In ffiis 
sense the souls that are enclosed in wise men are not gods.” 
ClemenVtoo, speaks of the soul as “training itself to be 
God.” Even more remarkable than such language (of which* 
Hftany other examples might ^be given) is the frequently 
recumng^ accusation that bishops, teachers, martyrs, philo- 
sophers, etc., vefterated with Dyrin^or semi-Divine honours. 
Tliese charge? are brought by Christians against pagans, by 
pa^s againsMI^hristians, and by rival Christians against each 
other. ^Even the Epicureans habitu^lly spoke okdjgir founder 
Epicurus god.” If we try to ftnalyse the^ncept of 

thus loosely anij^widdly used, we find that the prominent 
id^ was that fejemption from the^ doom of death was the 
prerogative of a Divine Being (cf.*i Tim. vL i6, “Who only 
bi!h immortality”), and that therefore the gift of immortality 
is itself a deificlM^n. * This notion is distinctly adopted by 
several Christwn writers. Theophilfis says (ad Au/o/, ii. a;) 

“ that^man, by keeping the*^ commandments of God, may 
receive from hto immortality as a reward (/ucrOA^), and bec^^ 

lo. 63) says, “Te be im- 
is to share in^ivinity.” To 

ibe (Philos, n. 34) sa)l, “Thy bodyv 
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shall h§ immortal and incorruptible as we]IJ as thy soul. .For 

' //lou Aast become God. All the things that follpw-upon the 
"Divine nature God has promised to supply to thee, for thou 
wast defied in being horn to immortality.^^ With regard to* 
later times, Hamack says that “after TheoJ^hilus, Irenseus. 
Hippolytus, ^d Origen, the idea of deification is found in all 
the Fathers of the anqjent Church, and^th£tt in u primal^ 
position. We have it in Athanasius,* the Cappadoci^s, ’ 
Apollinaris, Ephrdem SyrUs, Epiphanius, and others, as also in'* • 
Cyril, Sophronius, and late Greek and .Russian theologians. 

In p][pof of it, Ps. Ixxxii. 6 (‘I said, Yjp are gods’) is every 
often quoted.” He quotes from Athanasiu?^ “ He beqfiiHe 
man that we might be deified ” ; and from Pseudo-Hippolytus, 

“ If, then, man has bepome immorjtal, he will be God.” " 

This notion grew within the Church as chiliastic and 
apwDcalyptic Christianity faded away. A fij^vourij^e phrase was 
th|t the lacarq^tion, etc., “abolished death,.” rand brought 
mankind into a state of “incorruption” (d</>^apcrta). This 
transformation of human nature, which is also spoken of as 
is the highest work of the Logos. AAanasius 
^ males it clear that what he contemplates is no pantheistic 
meigii^ of the personality in the Deity, but rather a renovation 
after the original type. o 

But the process of deification may be connived of ^ twc?> 
ways : (a) as essentialisation, {b) as suBstitution. The former 
may perhaps be called the mo^re philosophical U)nception^ me 
latter the religious. The former lays stress on tite high 
calling of man, and his potential greatness the image of 
God; the latter,'^ on his present misery amS^ alienation, and his 
need of redemption. T^e former was thCo teaching of the 
Neoplatonic philosophy, in which the human mind was ^e 
throne of the Godhead ; the latter ^as the doctrine of m# 
Mysteries, in which salvation was conceive^ *S>f realistically as 
something imparted or infused. 

The notioh that salvari^n or cfeification consists in i^&lising 
our^true natifre, was supported^^ the favourite doctrine that 
like only^ can know Uke, “If were not esseistialiy 

GodHke it could never©knoW God.”^ This^ doctrine 

caught seem to to the heretical conclu^on lba^ is 
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i^oqwrw UatpC^n the same sense as Christ, This conclusion, 
howevevw^ strongly repudiated both by Clement and prigen/ 
The former {Strpm, 74)^ says that men are not Otov 
'#cal T<p 6 €^ 6/iodv(rio#; and Origen (in /o\ xiii. 25) sAys it is 
very impious to assert that we are 6/xoov<rio4 with ** the un- 
hegotten nature.” ^ But for thosa^ who thougljt of Christ 
mainly ae the Divine Logos or univespal Reason, t!ie line was 
• not' very easy to draw. Methodius says that every believer 
’ -must, through participAiop in ChAst, be bftrn as a Christ,— a 
view which, if pressed* logically (as it ought not to be), impliei 
aith#r«that our nature is at bottom identical with that of Christ, 
01 ^hat the 13 ^ of Christ is substituted for our own,*" The 
difficult^' as to whether the hurnan soul is, strictly speaking, 

“ dfvinae particula aurae,” is met by Pyclus in the ingenious 
and interelting passage quoted p. 34 ; “ There are,” he says, 
“three sorts of J^io/^s, (i) in which the whole is anterior to 
the parts, (jy in whicli the whole is comp^ed^of the papts, 
(3) which knits into one stuff the parts and the whole rois 
oXots Ta fiipYf <rwv<^a4Vov<Ta).” • This is also the doctrine of 
PlotinUSf and of Augustine. God is not split up amoite His 
creatures, nor are they essential to Him in 4he same way^ Ha 
m to them. Erigena’s doctrine of deification is expre^d (not 
ver)acle^ly) in the following sentence (I?e Div, Nat, iii. 9) : “ Est 
•igitur tfejticiparto dlvinae essentise >ssilfmptio. Assumptio vero 
dus divinae ^pientia^ fusio quae est omnium substantia et 
es&ntia, et quiccumque in eis naturaliter intelliguntur.” Accord- 
ing tdffickhart, the Wesen of God transforms tha^opl into itself 
by means of tile “spark ” or “apex offhe soul” (equivalent to 
Plotinus' Khnpov Enn, vi. 9. 8), which is “so akin to 

God that it is ( 9 qe with God, and not merely united to Him.” 

The history of this doctrine of the spark, and of the closely- 
sf^nected word synteresis, is interesting. The word “ spark ” 
occurs in this cdljipexion as early as Tatian, who says (Or. 13): 
“ In the b^inning the spirit was a c?)nstant companion of the 
soul, ^ut forsook it because the toul would not follow it ; 
yet it retained^ as it were, a|toark of its power, ”*etc. See f&so 
XertulUan, aj. g!iie curious word syntemsis (often 

misspdt sind0rts{s\ whid^ plays a consi<ferable pa^t in 
mediseval mysIlG;^ treatises, occurs first in Jeroiile (on Etech. i)s 
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‘‘ Quartamqite ponunt quam Graei^ vocant <rwn^p 7 }<nv^ quae 
vjpcintilla' conscientiae in Cain quoqtie pectore non exstkiguitur, 
ct qua victi voluptatibus vel furore^ nos p^care seiitimus. . . . 
In Scripturis [eamj interdum vocari legimus Spiritum.” Cf. ’ 
Rom. viii. 26 ; 2 Cor. ii. ii. Then vic find it^ Alexander of 
Hales, and in Bonaventurji, who i) defines it as 

“ apex meritis seu scintilla ” ; and more ^rec\i^\y {Bre^iloquium, 
Pars 2, c. 1 1) : “ Benignissimus Deus quadruplex contu^^^ ei 
adiutorium, scilicet duplex haturae et^dwplex gratiae. Duplicem* 
enim indidit rectitudinem ipsi naturae, videlicet uiiam ad recte 
ludicandum, et haec est rectitudb conscientiae, aliam- ad- i^cta 
volendum, et haec est synteresis, cuius est remurmurnre contm 
malum et stimulare ad bonurti.** Hermann of FritslaV speaks 
of it as a power Or faculty in the soul, wherein God works 
immediately, “\^ithout means and without intermission.’^ 
Ruysbroek defines it as the ij[atural will,, cowards good im- 
planted in u| all^^ but weakened by sin. Giseler^’gays : “This 
spa^k was created with the soul in all men, and is a clear light 
in them, and strives in every way against sin, and impels steadily 
to virtue, and presses ever back to the source from ^yhich it 
It has, s^ys Lasson, a double meaning in mystical 
theology, {a) the ground of the soul ; ( 3 ) the highest ethical 
faculty. In Thomas Aquinas it is distinguished froig “bitel- 
lectus principiorum,” the-foffner being the' hipest actl^ty of* 
the moral sense, the latter of the intellect. In Gersoi^ 
“synteresis” iS the highest of the affectiye faculties, the or^n 
of which is the intelligence (an emanation from the i^hest 
intelligencer Which is Gtd Himself), and the activity of whicli 
is contemplation^, Speaking generally, tj^e earlier scholastic 
mystics regard it as a remnant of the sinless state before the 
fall, while for Eckhart and "his school it is the core of the soul. 

There is another expression which must be considered iJi# 
connexion with the mediaeval doctrine of dei^eation. This is 
the intellef^s agens^ or v^vs woiririK 6 %f which beg^Pi^ its long 
history in Aristotle {Ve 5). Aristotle ther§ dis- 

tinguishes two© forms of Reason, jvhich are related to eadi 
other as fqm^ and matter. Reas<i^ bwfnes all things, for the 
matter of ani^hSlng is poteiltiall^the^hole class to ymdx it 
but Ifeaspn aho fna^es aU tbing^s, w 
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comt^unicates to thjpgs tho^ categories by which ftiey t^ome 
objects oL thought This ihigher Reason is separate and * 
impassible (;5^taTo? i^al ^al &TaOii^) ; it is eternal and ’ 

hnmortal ; while the passive reason perishes with the* body. 
The creative Reason is immanent both in the human mind 
arid in the external tiorld ; and thus ^ly is it poss^bl^ for the 
mind to 4uiow 'thifigs. Unfortunately, Aristotle says very 
little^more about his vow voitfriKo^, afid does not explain how 
the two*Reasons are relafed^o each other, thereby leaving the 
problem for hfe successors to ^ work out The most fruitful 
attempt«to form a consistent theory, oh an idealistic basis^ out 
of th| ambiguou'S^nd perhaps irreconcilable statements in the 
De AnirnS, was made by Alexander of Aphrodisias (about 
200 AD.), who taught that the Active R^ason^“ is not a part 
or faculty of* our soul, but comes to us from without ” — it is, in 
fact, identified with ^be Spirit of«God working in us. Whether 
Aristotle woul^have accepted this interpretation of#his theo|y 
may be doubted; but the commentary of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias was translated into 'Arabic, and this view of the 
Active K&ison became the basis of the philosophy of Averfcns. 
Averroes teaches that it is possible for the ^ssive reason to • 
uMifte itself with the Active Reason, and that this union may 
be attained or prepared for by ascetic purification and study. 
£*it he ies th^ tHk passive reasons is perishable, not wishing 
entirely to depersonalise man. Herein he follows, he says, 
Theihistius, wlKJse views he tries to combine with those of 
Alexander. Avicenna introduces a celestial hi^archy, in 
which the higher^ intelligences shed theii^light upon the lower, 
till they reach the Active Rbason, which lies nearest to man, 
a quo, ut ipse dicit, effluunt specie^ intelligibiles in aniolas 
nostras ” (Aquinas). Ipe doctrine of “ monopsychism ” was, of 
CQiifse, condemned by ^the Church. Af}uinas makes both 
the Active and J^^ive Reason parjs of the human soul. 
Eckhart, as I hayjQ said in the fourth Lecture, at one period 
of his teaching ^expressly identifies the “intellectus agens'^ 
with the . ^* spark^^ In reference to which he sayl that *‘here 
God’s gj^tind is^®y groi^d, cAd my ground G^’s ground.^’ 
Tlds doctrine of fhe ^ groimd of the soul is very 

dhdrine of the Neschanmb, and the 
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Neopjatonfc doctrine of Novs (cf^tockl, ^l. ii. p. 1007)., Eck 
hart(was condemned for saying, ** aliquid est iq awma quod 
est increatum et increabile ; s;^ tota mima. etset talis, esset 
increita et increabilis. Hoc est intellectus.” Eckhart cet- 
tainly says explicitly that “as fire tiltns all th&t it touches i^to 
itself, so^tbe birth of thq^on of God in tihe soul turns nas into 
God, so that God no, longer knows anyf^iri^ in as but His 
Son.” Man thus becoAes “filius naturalis Dei,” inst^&d of 
only “filius adojativus.” 'We have i^en that Eckhart/^ towards 
the end of his life, inclined jnore and more Vo separate the 
spajjc, the organ of Divine contemplation, from^thcr aeason. 
This is, of course, an approximation to A'he (fiher vif^ of 
deification — that of substitution ■or miraculous infhsion from 
without^ unless we see in it a tendency to divorce the per- 
sonality frpm the reason. Ruysbroek states his doctrine of the 
Divine spark ^yery clearly : ‘VThe unity sof our spirit in God 
^xists in ^wor ways, essentially and actively. The essential 
existence of the soul, qu(B secundum oeternam ideam in Deo nos 
sumuSy itemque quam in nobis habemuSy medii ac discriminis 
cotters est Spiritus Deum in nuda natura easentialiter 
possidet, et spiritam Deus. Vivit namque in Deo et Deus 
in ipso; et secundum supretnam sui partem Dei clarit^^P•m 
suscipere absque medio idoneus est; quin etiam ,j;)er®8eterni 
exempla^ sui claritudincsm i^seniialiter he j^rsonaliiir in ip£o 
lucentiSy secundum supremam vivaci^tis suce portionemy^ in 
^divinam sise demittit ac d^ergit ^ibidemque® per- 

severanter^fjcundum icieam manendo aeternam suam^ossidet • 
beatitudinem^ rursusque cum creaturis omnibus per setemam 
Verbi genetationem inde emanarfs, irt esse suo creato con- 
at^itur.” The “natural union,’t though it ^iS the first cause of 
all holiness and blessedness, does l|ot make us holy and 
blessed, being comftion to good and Jaad alike. “ SimilitulJ# ” 
to God p the work of g^ce, “qu® lux qu^am deiformis est” 
We cannot lose the “unitas,” ^ut we can lose the “ simlitudo 
guae est gratia^” The Highest i»rt of the soul is ca^We of 
reiving a ^perfect and immediate imprs^ion of die Divine 
essence*; by “apex mentis^ we pay “sink into t^e Divine- 
essence, and by a new (conti^uois) cr^tfbn return to our 
created being according to the idea of The cpi^tion ^ 
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whether the “grotin^ of the jpul ” is created or notls ob'^ously 
a form of«^^ question which We are now discussing, Gfseler, 
as I have saiAholds ti^at it»\sfis created with the soul, Stem- 
gassen sa)^ ; ‘^hat vrfiich God has in eteraity in uncreated 
wise, that has the soul ft time in created wise.” But the 
author-pf the Treatim on Love^ whici\ belongs to Jh^ period, 
speaks of ^he sjparl? as “ the Active ;^ason, which is God.** 
And'hgain, ‘‘ This is the Uncreated injthe soul of which Master 
Etkhart#speaks.” Suso seegis to imply that •he believed the 
ground of ithe^soul to* be untreated, an emanation of the 
Diving natiVe ; and T^uler uses similar language. Ruysb^)ek, 
in last •clia^^er of the Spiritual Nuptials, says that con- 
templative®men “ see that they are the same simple ground as to 
their uncreated nature, and are one with the^same light by 
which they ^ee, and which they see.” The lat^r German 
mystics taught^ that* ihe Divine^ essence is the^ material sub- 
stratum of th^ world, the creative will of Gp^ hanging, so 
speak, alienated for the purpose a portion of His own essence. 
If, then, the created form is broken through, God Himself 
becomes ^e ground of the soul. Even Augustine countenafices 
some such notion when he says, From a good man, or ffom 
a^od angel, take away ‘ man ’ or ‘ angel, ^ and you find God.” 
But o«e <jf the chief differences between the older and later 
Mysticisj^is AaT tlfe former regarded ijnion with God as 
achieved throu^ the faculties of the soul, the latter as inherent 
in essence.# The doctrine of „ immanence, mord and more, 
emjghasHed, tended to encourage the belief tha^^he Divine 
elepient in the ^oul is not merely somAhing potential, some- 
thing *which the faculties rilay acquire, but is immanent and 
basal. Taider nfl^tions both views,^ and prefers the lal^i^ 
Some hesitation may b^ traced in the Theologia Germanica on 
thjji^point (p, 109, “Gk)|[(ien Treasury” dBition): “The true 
light is that eterf}^ Light which i^ God ; or is a 

created light, but yet Divine, which is called grace.” Our 
CmnfaciSge Platohists naturally reviv^ this Platonic doctrine 
of deiheation, mheh to the dissatisfaction of sdme of their 
pmtemp^ries. ^Tuckn^ spJaks of thtfr teaching* as “a 
Vmd of moral divinity min^ only with a uttle tincture 
fd Platonic faith uni^s to Godf^ 
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Notyjjthstfifinding such protests, the Pla|pnists persist^ that 
all Uaie happiness consists in a participation oUfiod ; and 
that ‘‘ we cannot enjoy Gpd by^apy external gimjunction with 
Him."* e « • " 

The question was naturally raised, “ If mam by putting on 
Christas liJjp can get nq^ing more thanuhe has already, wfeat ' 
good will it do hipi?” The answer in th6' T^ologia 
Germanica is as follow^: “This life is not chosen in^rder 
to serve any end, or to get anything by it, but for love of tts ’ 
nobleness, and becaeuse Go^ lovetb and ^teeineth it so 
grej^tly.’" It is plain that any view jyhich reg^rdsr maip as 
essentially Divine has to face great difficultfes when it p^es 
to deal with theodicy. » ^ 

The other view qf deification, that of a substitution t)f the 
Divine Will, or Life, or Spirit, for the human, cannot in history 
be sharply distinguished fromithe theoriec whicji ^jave just been 
^entioned^ ^ut the idea of substitution i^ naturally most 
congenial to those who feel strongly “ the corruption of man's 
heart," and the need of deliverance, not only from our ghostly 
eneVnies, but from the tyranny of self. Such meii feel that 
thete must be a ireal change, affecting the very depths of our 
personality. Righteousness^ must be imparted, not mf*dy 
imputed. And there is a death to be died as well^ splife to 
be lived. The olci.m&n •must die befor^ thfe qew which 
is “ not I but Christ," can be born in us. The “ birth of God 
(or Christ) in the soul" is a favourite doctsine of the^iater 
German mystics. Passages from the fourteenth centuly writers 
have been quoted In my fourth and fifth Lectures. *^he 
following from Giseler may be jfddedi: “ God will be bom, 
not in the Reason, noj in the •Will, but irf the most inward j 
part of the essence, and all the facu^|ies of the soul become 
aware thereof. Thereby the soul p^es into mere pass?&ky, 
and letf God work." ^hey all insist immediate, sub- 

stantial^ personal indwelling, which is beyond what Aquinas 
and the Schoolmen taught. The Lutheran Church condemns 
Ithose who ^each that only^the gifts pf^Gk)d, and not God 
Himself, dwell in Ifce believeA .an<^;the Engli^ l^la^mists, ^ 
we have se^ insist that “an lufahtVChrfst * is really 6pm in 
the German mys^cs aiP equajly jabout ^ 
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the aiThihilatiori of the old man, which is the cond^ion of th*is 
indwe^gg Divine Mfe. In quietistic (Nominalist) My^dsm 
the usuaTphr^e Was that the will (or, better, “ self-will ”)^must 
be utterly d^^oyed,^so tfi^ the Divine Will may t^e its 
place. But Crashaw’s ^ leave nothing of* myself in me,” 
r^resents the Aspiration of the later Catholic Mysticism 
generally. St Juajf of the Cross sS^s, “The soii! must lose 
entireli^ its human knowledge and himtn feelings, in order to 
rgceive Divine knowledg^^ and Diviife feelings ” ; it will then 
live “a^it were outside jtsell^” in a state^“more proper to the 
future tham to the present life.” Jt is easy to see how 
da^Aous luch^acbing may be to weak heads. A typical 
example, a mKich earlier datcv is that of Mechthild of 
Hackebom (about 1240). * It was she who said, “My soul 
swims in t^e Godhead like a fish ifl water ! ” and who 
believed that, in ^answer to her prayers, God had so 
united Himtelf with* heii that %he saw with His eyes, and 
heard with Hfe; ears, and spoke with His fhouth. Mai^ 
similar examples might be fgund among the mediaeval 
mystics. ^ ^ 

^ BetweSi the two ideas of essentialisation and of substitution 
comes that of gradual trans/ormatiofty whictf, again, cannot in 
iJHfcry be separated from the other two. It has the obvious 
advantaflpof not j^egyding deification aj an opus operatuniy but 
af a proi^s, as a hope rather than aTact. ^ A favourite maxim 
wiS^ mystics who thought thus, was that “ love changes the 
lover into the^beloved.” Louis of Granada often recurs to 
thiath(ftght. ^ ^ 

The best ’mystics rkhtly^see in the doctrine of the Divinity 
of Christ the besj safdguard against the extravagances to which 
thcs notion of deification easily leads.* Particularly instructive 
are the warnings ^ich are repeated again and again in the 
Theologia Gcmta^ica, ^ The false light dreameth itself to be 
God, and taketh^|cf 4 tself what belongfth to God as God is in 
eternity without ^e creature* ^ow, God in eternity is without 
contraction,^ arid griff, and nothing .can hurt oc 

ve* Hinu But i?rith (^>d whence is made man it is otherwise.” 
|^* 71 iereisre the ifdse light thjpketh and fteclartth itself to be 
all^e ^ wj^k^wtNrd^S cust^^ laws, and ord|r^ and aborb ^ 
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tfiat life which Christ led in the body which He f>ossei&ed in 
His holy human nature. So likewise it j)rofessethJp^.,^main 
unm6>ved by any of the creature’s works ; wheth^ tSIty be good 
or evil, against God or n^t, is adl'^lik^to it ;^nd it keepeth 
itself apart from ^11 things, like God in eternity ; and all that 
belongeth to God and to no creature it taketh to itself, and 
vainly dr^ameth that thjf belongeth to iftj’ ^*It doth not set 
up to be Christ, but <:he eternal God. And this is bemuse 
Christ’s life is distasteful! and burdei^some to nature, therefore 
it will have notliing to do with it;*but to be God;in*etemity 
and not man, or to be^* Christ aa He was after His ^suirec^tion, 
is ay, easy and pleasant and comfortable to patur^ and® so' it 
holdeth it to be best” * ^ 

These three views of the manrfer in which we may hope to 
become “ partaVers of the Divine nature,” are all aspects of the 
truth. If believe that we were mad/^ in the image of 
God, then in becoming like Hihi we are realising eur true idea, 
af^d enterihg t^n the heritage which is our&^already by th^. 
will of God. On the other ,hand, if we believe that we have 
fallen very far from original righteousness, and have i?o power 
of ourselves to help ourselves, then we must believe in a 
• deliverance from ^utside^ an acquisition of a righteousness not 
our own, which is either imparted or imputed to us. Arf?, 
thirdly, if we are to ho^e for a real changp iq our rations to 
God, there must beV‘a reU change in our perso^^alif^^a pro- 
gressive transmutatioq^ which without breach of continuity «^ill 
bring us to be something different from what i^e were^c* The 
three views ^^e not mutually exclusive. As V^tke saysr“'®he 
influence of Divine grace does not differ from the immanent 
development of the deepest Divine gerrfi of ^ife in mani only 
that it here stands over-against xdkn r^arded as a finite^ and 
separate being — as ^something extemrf to himself. If <ihe 
Divine image is the true nature of ,mai5, and if it only possess^ 
reality in virtue of its id^tity with ks typ^t>r with the Logos, 
then there can be no true self^etlpunation id 

not at the same time a self^etermination of tne type in its 
image-” We cannot^dnaw a sharo line Between the operations ^ 
of pur d^n axid thoK of <5od ih 

escapes firpm |aU vattem^ ta Bmit aid It ti S a 
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conce^’ vhidi ^stiietches into the incite, and therefore can 
only represfinted #0 thought symbolically. The personality 
must nlJFVoa^ntified with the ** spark,” the “ Active ReaSon,” 
or whatever like lo calKthe highest part of our nature. 
Isfo’r must we identify •it with the changing TMoi (as Fdnelon 
caJJs it). The^'personaffty, as I have said in Lecture I. 
(p. 33), is both ^the^end;^ the ideal^Y^lf, and tho ^hanging 
Moiy ajjd fbt neithe?. If either thes^ is held divorced from 
its aritithesis, the thougt\J; ceases to (be mystical. The two 
ideals o§ self-assertion an8 «6elf-sacrifice are both true and 
righty.and Ipth^ separately, unattainable."^ They are opposites 
whtcii^afe r^ly^ecessary to each other. I have quoted ftom 
Vatf^^s at^^ pt^o reconcile graqp and free-will : another 
extract from a writer of tlte same school may perhaps be 
helpful. the growth of our experiemie,” says Green, “an 

animal organism, )jhich has its history in tim^^ gradually 
becomes the#v^icle •of ap eterhally complete consciousness. 
\Vhat we call otir mental history is not a histoiy of this co^ 
sciousness, which in itself can hav^ no history, but a history of 
the process by which the animal organism becomes its vehicle. 
<Our consciousness * may mean either of two things ; either a 
function of the animal organism, which is beir^ made, gradually 
aff^^ith interruptions, a vehicle of the eternal consciousness ; 
or th^ mternal consciousness itself, as making the animal 
oi^anisnAfe Mjjiicle and subject to trertaili limitations in so 
doijig, but retaining its essential characteristic as independent 
of time, ^ the •determinant of beconr^ng, which has not and 
doe§ nc^ itself become. The consciousness which'^aries from 
momqpt to rhoment ... is consciousness in the former sense. 
It consists in what ma^ properly be called phenomena. . . . 
The latter consciousness . •. . constitutes our knowledge ” 
{Pr^gomena to Ethiesf^^, 72, 73). Analogous is our moral 
hiftory. But no Christian can believe t£at our life, mental 
or moral, is or Overtdkn be necessary toi God in the same settse 
in whiqji He Js necessary Jo ^ur existence. For practical 
religion, the symbol which to shall find most helpfjil is that of 
Drogressive transformafton of <^r nature ^ter the pattern of 
pod revjided ii^ Christ ; a pre^ess which |(hs as Jts entt a real 
unipo with Qod, ^ugh this eiil is, from the nat^e of things, 
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^HE Mkiical Interpretation of the Song of Solomon 

‘ 1 ' ’ • ' 

The TieaVingi to The chapters in the Authorised "N^rsion 

a SOTt ofEuthority to the #“ mystical” int^pretation of 
Solomoivs Song, a poem frhich was no doubt intended by its 
author to J;»e simply a romance of true Ibve. •According to our 
translators, the I^jver of the story is meant^fo? Christ, and 
the Maide* for tife Cjjurch. * But the tendency of Catholic 
Mysticism ha»been to make the individual sdhl Ihe brid^ of 
^feist, and to treat the Son& of Solomon symbolic of 
"spiritual nuptials” between Aim and the individual "cqptem- 
f)lative.^ It *is this latter notion, the growth of which { wish 
to trace: • 


Erotic Mysticism is no part of Platonism. That "sensuous 
love*o^he unseei^” (as Pater calls ^t), which the Platonist 
€ften *fens^o aim at, has more of a^iration and less of 
tj^demess than the emotion which we have nbw» to consider. 
The4notipn d" a spiritual marriage between Go^ and the soul 
s^m^to have come from the Greek ^ysteries,»through the 
Ale^andriah; Jews and Gnostics. Representations of “marriages 
of gods” were Gomnl&n at the Mysteries, espe^fcially at those of 
the least reputable kind (cf.*Lucian, ^Alexander, 38). In other 
instances the ceremdiy of initiation wa^ made to resemble a 
fcarriage, and the uwnajs was greeted wit^ the words \aS^ 
^And auai^ the Jews of thetfirst century ther^ exists 


a systpm pf^il^^eries, pi^b|^ly copied from Eleusis. They 
had tiidr greater anti th«^ lesser Mysteries, and we bear th«t 
jaj^pngltheir soret ^dctnbesfiwas "marriage with God.” la 


"Mi' 


and fentoticspecu . 

tdgues thaPas the Bible do<f not nwntioii^ 
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Abraham, J?cob, and Moses as yvwpt^ovras T^%^ywcuKa^, we 
are m^nt to believe that their .children were^ot born im^ally. 
c^ut he allegorises the women of th^ Pentateuch in su^ a way 
(^Xoyij) it€V ei^t. yvvauafft t^t it^ difficult to . 

say what he wishes us to believl ir^ a literal sense. The 
Valentinian Gnostics seem to have talked much of “spiritual 
marriage,’^ and it was fr|^m them tii'^t C^gen got ^th^ idea 
of elaborating the conception. But, curiously enough^' ij;/ is . 
Tertullian who fitst argu^ that the body as well as|tbe soitj, 
is the bride of Christ. If the spid is the bride, ^he s^yS, “the 

flesh is the dowry” (de J^esurr,* 6^), Origen, howa/er^ reallj 
begaif the mischief in his homilies and^^ con^entmy on*^ ^e 
Song of Solopion. The prologue of the comm&jtary i?* Rufkius 
commences as follows : “ Epithalamium libellus hie, id^ est 
nuptiale carmen^^dramhtis in modum mihi videtur a Salomone 
conscriptus, qubin cecinit instar nubentisr sponsae, et erga 
sponsum siMsn^i qui eft sermo Dei cseles^i amorC flagrantis. 
Ahamavit eninf eum sive anima, quse ad imagiftbm eius , 

est, sive ecclesia.” Hamack says that Gregory of Nyssa exh^its 
the (Conception in its purest and most attractive foi^ in the 
£a9t,cand adds, “ We can point to very few Greek Fibers in^ 
Nvhbm the figure c^oes not occur.” (There is a l^med pote 
or^ the subject by Loujs de ‘Leon, #hich corroborates * tflis^ 
staftement of Hamadc. ^ lie refers to Chryso^onli Tjjj^ojfore^ 
Irenaeus, Hilary, C 7 ^)rian, Augustine, Teriulli^b, ^^natiu^ 
Gregory of J^yssa^ Cyril, Leo, Photius, and Theophyl^Uas 
calhng Chris^ the bridegroom of souls.) In the we 

find it in Ambrose, les^ prominently in Augusti^ie and Jerome. 
Dionysids seizes on the phrase of Igpatiu^, “ My has keen 
crucified,” to justify erotic imagery in devotiorfrl writing. 

Bernard’s hob^lies on •the Song of Solomon gave a great 
impetus to this rSode^of symbolisfe f bur even he says that •i>e. 
Ghurcht smd not the individual is the bride Christ. Ther? 
is no doubt that ^ Ae erfforced celibacy aJhd virginity of the 
fiionkll and nuns led them, co^f^i^usly or uiy:onscioutiy^ to 
tcansfer to fh^ human person of Q}ttt (^^id to a mneh slighter 
Hitent, to the Viiigitt Msny) a maasure of Vhos^ feelings wliicb 
could fin& no ifent & their ^fexteanal lives/ V'ii^ can trate t 
in # wbolesomi and innocuous formi in t^visions pf Juliiaia 
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/Qiro^tions from Ruysbroe^’s Spirimal NMHals 
Suso, bearing on the «ame point, are given 4 n thew 
.h6 r,Mture^ specimens of devotional poetry* 

• of this type m^ht be^elect^ frmn Craslkvi and QuarlSss (A 
few specimens^are included in Palgrave’s Goldtn Treasury of 
Dacred Song.) F^n^lon’^anguage'an the subject i« not quite so 
p^tf^ j,it br«ith*s mdfe of sentim|ntality than of reverence 
•Ths dBnlemplative, he says, desire^'^'une simple presence de 

r F®®"* amouituse,” and speaks to Christ always 
‘commel'^p^se k I’lpoux.”, , 

.Tlje^mU or Mohammedan mystics use erotic lang uag e very 
fre^, and^pfc^, Hke true Asiatics, to have attempted to give 
a sabram«ital or symbolic character to the indulgence of their 
passions. From this degradation the piystics of the cloister 
y^erehappify free ; but a morbid element is pa&fully prominent 
in the records of n%iy mediaev^ saints, whosfe experiences are 
— c^sified bf ^bet. He enumerates— (r) ‘‘ I^vihe touches” 
-^ch ScaramSlli defines as “real but purely spiritual sensa- 
tion% by which the soul fe^ tRe intimate presence of God 
^d testes Hi«f with great delight ” ; (2) “ The wound of Ibve, ’* 
of whichs#ne of his authorities says, “hate poena tart ^tiayis. 
^g^q^od ni^a sit in hac^vita delectatio quae magis satisfaciat/' 

K is experience that C^t. ii., 5 refers: “Fulcite roe 
tonbusj||pate me unaUs, quia amqra* l«gueo.” Sometimes 
tlte wound 1? not purely spiritual: St. ttresa, as was shown 
bf tejtpostrmortem a*amination, had under^ne a miraculous 
traEftjvberation of the heart ”: “It pou^t*elle surv€^t 
prfe de vingt ans k cet^e blessure WorteBe”! (3) Catherine of 
Sien* was MtTothed,,to Christ with a ring, yhich remained 
rtways on her fillers, thoug^j visible to herself alone. Lastly 
m the revelations 6f SteGertrude we riad : “ Feria tertia Paschse 
dufti communicatura desiderkret a Domiao ulper idem sacra- 
men^ wylRcun^enovare dignaretur in wima eius ‘matri- 
^nium^piritu^ quod ipsi in spiritu eat desponsate per 
fidem et religionipn, necno^<»vijginalis pudicitiae integritatem. 
Domurts blknda serenitartesppndit: hoc, inqrtens, indub? 

I ttoter ftioam. $ic ihclinatus td ^ blandisiimo affactu earn' 

f *"TW^f“*^^*^**^“* ihibdt,” eta ' 

linage^ to expr^^e iodi^dUkl , 
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relation between Chifst and the soul is ^wa^f^ dange^bus j 
])ut this objection does not apply to the statement that “the 
"Church is the bride of Christ.” l^en ii^ithe Old Testament 
we findnhe chosen^people so spol^''6f (cf. Isa./?lvi s ; Jer. iii. • 
' t4). Professor Cheyne thinks that the Canticles were inter- 
preted in^th|s sense, and /Hat this js why the book gained 
admission into the Cano/h. In the New^stamenV.St. Paul 
uses the symbol of marn^e in Rom. vii. 1-4 ; i mr.‘ xL, 3; • 
Eph. V. 2’3-33. On the last passage.-Canon Gore says 5^ “ Tlic 
love of Christ— the removal oLobstWeScto His Jpve w atoning 
sacrifice— the act of spiritual punfication— the gra(Mal,^^nctj- 
ficatibn— the consummated union in gfory ;>%hel| are ^he 
moments ofe the Divine pi 16 cess qf redemption, viewed f?om 
the side of Christ, whi^h St. Paul specifies.” This use of, the 
“sacrament” of^arriage (as a symbol of the mysrical union 
between Christ and the Church), which alqtie has the sanction 
o^the New, Testament, is one which, We hope, tfie'Church will 
always treasure. The more personal relation ^so exists, and* 
the fervent devotion which it blicits must not be condemned; 
thou^ we are forced to remember that in our> mysjjeriouslj;^ 
/lonstituted minds^the highest and lowest emotion* lie very 
near together, and that those who have chosen a life of deta^; 
ment from earthly ties must be'especially on their guard against 
the “occasional rewngqp” which the lower naty^ whej 
thwarted, is always plotting against the higher.^ 
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Cr. Bvo. 9S. t>d. net. 

Lorimer (Geortfe Kbraloe). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Tvji^nty- 
fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3T. 6d. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. is.net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6j. Also Cr. 
Boo. 2t. net. 

LucaifB. V.).^ THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Demy 
Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN k'OLLAND. Ulus- ' 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON, 
trated. Fijteenth Edition^ Revised. Cr. 
Bvo. ts. 

A WANDEliER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also FcaO. 
Bvo. S5.< ^ 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illus- 
traxd ^ ^rt k Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE OPlfSP*ftfklD ; A* Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Twenty frst Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. 5J. If^a Paper ^ fs. 6d. 

Also Illustrated. Cr. ^to. 15^. net. 

THE FRIENDCY TOWN : A Little Book 
FOR THt Urbane. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 
Bzw. t^s, 

F'lRESiDE AND SUNSHINE. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap Bvo. 5J. 

:HARACTER AND COMEDY^ Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. $5. 

THE GENTLEST ART: A ChOxe of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap*. Bvo. 5s. 

:HE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 5J, 

lER INFINITE VARIETY ; A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 

lOOb ^COMPANY : A Ra^ly of Men. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5s. 
iNE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fiffh 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. ss. 

LD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fhurth Edition, 
Fcap. Bvo. sr. 

LOITERER’S HARVEST. Fcap. Bveoi 

fsTENER'S LURE : Am Oblique Nakba- 
TiON. Ninth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5X. 
VER BEMERTQN'S: An Easy-Going 
Chroniclb. Tenth Eiipiem^ Fcap. Bvo. 
5 ^- 


MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 

Bvo. 5^. ^ > 

•LONDON LAVENDER. Fcap, Bvo. sr. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 
Guide to tiHj British PaiIHers and 
Paintings in the National Gallery. / 
Fcap. Bvo. rr. 6 d. net- 
HARVEST HOME. Reap. Bvo. is. net. 

A LITTLE- OF EVERYTHING. Third " 
Edition: Fcap. Bvo. ^t.nei. ** 

See also Lambv^Chai^). 

Lydekker (R.). ^HE OX '^ND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 

Lydekker (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND ‘LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cunning- 
H.\M. Illustrated. Detny Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Macanlay (Lord). CRITICAL ' JlND 
HISTORICAL ferSAYS. .Edited by F. 

C. Montague. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 
iBs. 

McCabe (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated. Demf^Bvo. iw. 6 cL 
net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 111 ^,'Jtrated. Dethy Bvo. los. 6d. 

net. 

MaoOarthy (Desmond) and Raisell 
^ (Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 
Memoir. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Demy Bvo. loj. 6 d. net. 

McDoagall (William). AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. sr. net. , , 

BODY AND MIND: A History a^^d a 
Defence of Animism. SeconditNiFtion. 
Demy Bvo. los 6d. net. * 

Haeterllnek (Maurice). V'HE BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira-ui^ 
Mattos. Fcap. Bvo. Do'kle Edges, y. td. 
net. A Iso Fcap. Bvo. is, net. An Edition, 
illustrated in coloJr by F. Cavley'IRobin- 
SON, is also published.- Cr. ^io. ais, net. 
Of the above book Thirty-tbree Ediftfc’’* 
all hav' been ty<ued. 

MARY MAGDALENE : A Play in Three 
Act^s. Translated by'ALEXANDER Tbixeira 
DE Mattos., Thini Edition, Fcap. Bvo. 
Deckle EdgeL 3J. 6 d. net. Also Fcap, Bvo. 

IS. net. ^ 

•OUR ETERNITY. Translated by Al^( ) 
ANDER Tbixeira, UE Mattos, Fcap. Bvo. 

5X. net. 

•Maeterllnok ^me. M.) (OiCi^tte^> 
iNiblano). THE CHILDREN'S BrUE- 
BIRD. Translated by Alexander 
Tbdcbixa m Mattos. Ilhutrated. Fcap. 
8^. 5 r. net. ^ 
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MahAry(J.P^ A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE^OLIMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustr|ited. Cr. Zvo , 6j. 

Maltlan^P. WA ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Royal Zzfo. -js. 6d. ^ • 

Marett (R. R.). AlE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. New and Reused Edition, 
a^r. Svo. 5s. Mi 


-1 

Harriott Charles;. 


J fSPANISH HOLI- 
en 


DAY.. Hlustrated. JJtmy Bvo. js . 6d. net. 
Tm ROMANCE OF THE RHINE, 
illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s. %/. Mt. 

Harriot* (J. A. R.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. With Map^. De^Zvo. 
JOS. 6d. net. \ ^ 

iaiihAd (JohnU SEA •LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME? Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
3^ 6d. Mt0 • 

A SAILOR^S GARLAND. Sel^ted and 
Eidited. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

not 

Haaterman *( 0 . P. OA TENNYSON 
ASA RELIGIOUS jfEACHER, Second 
Edition. C^ Zvo. • 

THE CONDITION ^ ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition, ^r. Zvo. 6s. Also Reap. 
ZtfO. If Mt. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. if. Mt. * 

Hayne (Ethel Golbarn). BYRON. IIIus- 
• trated. ^wo Flumes. Demy Zvo. a if. net. 

Hedley 0). J.). ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.Zvo. 7s.6d:Mt. 

Heihaen (A. M. BA ENGLAND’S RUIN : 
Di^qIiSsed in Fourteen Letters to a 
Prote^ONIST. lUnth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
^yi. net. ^ ^ • 

Hllei (Eultace). LIFE. AFTER LIFE; 
^OR, 'The Theory of Reincarnation. 
&r. Zvo. 2f. 6d. Mt. 

THEaPOWERt)F CONCENTRATION: 
Horn to Acquire if. Fourth Edition, 
tr. Zvo. 3f. 6d.4§ct. | 

Hlltoli (J. 0.“). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOim ^ERETT 
MILLAIS, lllus^ated. Now Edition. 
Demy ^ 0 . js. 6d. Mt. ^ 0 

Hilne (J. GA A HfeTOW OF EGYPT 
IJNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated.^ 
,fCr. 8w. 6f. ^ ^ 


^H^i^ (Mary H.)* QUEEN LOUISA OF 
ImuSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edigon. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

HARIA THERESA. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. 10s. 6d, Mt . • 


Honey (L. G. OhioszaX RICHES A^l 
POVERTY. Now and Revised Issut 
Cr. Z^o. IS . Ml . b 

MON^S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 191c 
Secona Edition. Demy Zvo. ss. n^. 
THINGS# THAT MATTER: Papers 0 
Subjects which are, or ought to be 
under Discussion. Demy Zvo. 5s. Mt . 

Honta^e (C. BA* DRAMATIC VALUES 
Second Edition. FlfSip. Zvo. 5X. 

Honrhouie (E. Hallam). NELSON’; 
CADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Thir 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js . 6 d . Mt . 

Horgan fc. Lloyd). INSTINCT ANl 
E^ERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvt 
$s. net. 

Herlll (Lady Dorothy^ MY OWI 

TIMES. Edited by her Son. Second Ed i 
tion . Demy Zv^ iSf. Mt . 

%^^’Donnell (Billot). WERWOLVES. O 

’8^. 5^. M ^ 

Oman (C. W. C.). A HISTORY OF THI 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLl 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy Z^o. xos. 6a 

ENGLAND bCfO^IE THE- NORMAL 
CONQUEST. With Edi 

tion , Revised. Demy w. Mt . 

Oxford (H. H.). A H/i^DBOOK 01 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Revisea 
Cr. Zvo. 3f. 6 d . Mt . 

Pakei (HP. C. C.> THE SCIENCE 01 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second am 

Cheaper Edition. Revised by A.- T 
Nank^vell. Cr. Zvo. ns. Mt, 

Parker (Brio). A BOOK OF THI 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr 
Zvo. 6f. 

• 

Plari (Sir Edi|In). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition Demy Zvo 

12 * 6 d . Mt . ^ , 

Petrie (W. H. Flinders.) A HISTOR\ 

OF EGYiy. Illustratei Folumes 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. each. 

VoL. I. From the 1st to the XVIth 
• Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 


V(^. II. The XVnTH AMD XVIIlTH 
DviAutiss. Pt/lk Eiition, 
«Itoh*llff.OlMdm«r»).^OM AS HENRY k Vol. III. XIXtb to XXXtk Dymastiks 
HUXiftY. u. ml. I'toL. IV. Eovrr ohdbh the Ptolemaic 

Dynasty. J. P. Mahapfy. 

Vol V. Egypt under Roman Rule. T. G 
Milne. 

Vol. VI. Eoyv in the Midele Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Pools. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Ilhstrated. Cr. 8w. 
w. 6d. 0 ' j 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE'^TELL 
EL 4 MARNA LETTERS. 6‘r. Bv0. 

•u. (id. p « 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
' Papyri. First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

3S. 6d. * 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second EditTd't. 
Cr. Bvo, 35. (id, 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo y. 6d. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS ANB QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
i5Q4--i 685. Illustrated. EoEo. £i is. net. 

Porter (G. R.). THE PROGRESS Oiy 
THE NATION. A New E<^ ion. Edf^H 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy Svo. jCi ts. net. 


Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* ^ 


Prla6 JL lH A SHORT HISTORY OF 

poLirreSwiCONOMcr in England 

FROM ADAM^MITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. k,Sitfent/t Edition. Cr, Svo. 

IS. 6d, 


PycraftOC'. P.L^' HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. los. 6d.^net. 


•Rolle (Richard> THE FIRE OF LOVE 
and THE MENDINQ OF LIFE. 
Edited by Frances M. Comper. Cr. Svo. 
3s. 6d. net, 

Ryan (P. P. W.)^ STUART Lll^ AND 
MANNERS: A Social History. Illus- 
trated. Demy^oo. i(iS(iid. net. 

f Ryley (A. beresford). OLD PASTK 
Illustratedl Royal Svo. 2J. net. 

V, ^ 

St. Francis of Asftsl. THE ^LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARf 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Hey^od. Illustrated. Demy Svo.^ 5s. net. 

‘Sakf^ (H. H. Munift). REGINALD. 

TAird Edition, t^cap. Svo. as. 6d. , 

REGINALD IN RUSS 5 A. Ecap. \vo. 

^ as. 6d. net. ^ ^ 

SandemdA (G. A. C.). METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. los, 6d. net. ' , 

Schldrowiti (Philip). RUBti’ER. Ulus- 
trated. Demy Svo.^^ los. 6d. net. 

t 

..SohloeiierOH.y::^ TRADE^NIONISM. 
Cr. Svo, as. 6d. ^ 

Sflons (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Twelfth Edi- 
tion, Fcap. Svo, as. 6(1. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER Al^lMALS.' 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
as. 6d. 

JACK'S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 6s. 


Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. IlKstrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 6^, 


Rojan (C, Talt). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8zv. 6s. ♦ 

Reid (Archdall). THE L"AWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 

£i IS, net. 

Robertson (0. Grant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES. AND DOCUMENTS? 
1660-1832. Second^ Revised cipid Enlarged 
Edition. Demy S/vo. ivs. 6d. net, h 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- ,1 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Dem}' 
8 zik7. lor. 6d. net. 

Roe (Fred% OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
lUustratep. Second EdiUon. Demy Bvo* 
los. 6^ mi* 


Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. 1623; 

1685. Each 4 >-. or( a ^mpletc set! 
;^i2 las. net. ' 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Nole#' ’ 
by George Wyndham. Demy Svo. ^uck- 
ramt r 

Shaw (Stanley). ‘AVILLIA^ OF GEfc- 
MANY. DenrySvo, js, 6d.net. 

Shelley (^roy Byssht?). POEMS. With 
an Intrt^uctio^y A. Clutton-Brock and 
notes by C. K LocIbcK. ' Two Volumee. 
Demy^. j^iis.net. ^ 

Smith (Ad^L THE WEALTH of ® 
NATIONS. Edj^dd by Edwin Cakkan. 
Two Volumes. Dimy ivo. fi^s.nei. 

Bmiji (0. F. HwlMrtV GEM-ST^n!^ "” 
AflD THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated. Second Edition* Cr* 
SveD 6s. net. 
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Snell ^F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. m. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s, ^ 

* • 

VStancllfTe.* GOLF DO’S AND JDONT’S. 

• Fifth Edition. F^^, Zvo. tix. not, 

» Stevenson (R. L.). THE LM'TERS OF 
C^iOBERT LOUIS STEVENSOJT. Edited 
by Sir SiDNp O^viN. A New and En- 
^larged Edition in foi^volutfies. Fourth 
Editiof^^Fcap. Zvo, ^ach 51. Leather ^ 

• each ss. net. 

Srfrr (Vernon P.). DEVEtoPMENT 
AND BIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. Bvg, 5^. 


net. 


t 


Stfe^^Id (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AIJP MUSICIAiNS. Illustrated. Second 
Eduion. J^vii^Zvo. 6d. net, 

Surtees (R. 8.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. y. 6d. 
net. 

MR. SPONftE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Gilt top. 3J. 6d. 

net. • 

ASK MAMIVTA ; or, ’ijim eRICHEST 
COMMONER IK ENGLAND. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 3J. 6d. net. 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLU 
TIES. Illustrated. Foutih Edition, Fcap. 
%vo. Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
iftR. FA 3 :EY KOM FORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated, Fcap. %vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

• HAWBUCK GRANGE ; or, THE SPORT- 
IlfG ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 


SO 

GiU 


'(jffiXn Esq. Illustrated. Fcap. 
It t^* 3s. 6d. net^ 


• 

^ THE LIFE OF THE 
^ENRYSU^O. By Himself. 
’^'J^tHfanslated ^ T. F. Knox. With an Intro- 
duct^n by Dev^ Inge. Cr. %vo. 3J. 6d. 


• « t 

*Suso (Henry). 

BLESSED HEN 


net. ' 


SiAnton (B. W.> FUWGI AND HOW 
Tfi WOW THEM. ' - 

6s. net. 


Tfi WOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr.i 


BRITISH PLANT* GALLS, tr. Zvo. 
7J. 6d.mt, ^ ^ ** 

Symas (J. B.> THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, Second Edition. C^Zvo, 2s. 6d.’* 

Tabor (Margaret B.X #mE SAINTS IN 
art. Twjth tbeir Attatoutei and Symbols 
^ ^haberically Arranged. Illustrated. 
^ TfiM Edition. Fcap. 8t>o. 3s. 6d. net.^ 

Taylor (A. B.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy Seoo. 

• lof. td. net. 


Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood). 

JAP.^ESE ^RDEN^. Illustrated 

ThlbauAau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CpNSULATE. translated and 
Edited bjj G. K. Fortescue. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. ^ 

Thomas (Edward).^ M.VURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. IlluslINued. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. net. 

,e 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a ^Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynell. With a Portrait in Photogravure 
Twentieth Thousand, Fcap. Zvo. sr. net. 

Tlleston (Mary W.). DAIIW STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. 'Twentieth Edu 
tion. Medium \6mo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superiqp binding, 6^. 
i^HE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE 
Metdium i6n^ 2s. 6d. net. 

Toynbee' (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

His Life and Works. With 16 Illustra- 
^ tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 

Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAl^). i^DER 
THE STUART^ WlJW:.Ki{,S-a 1 ^^^s. 
Fifth Edition. Demy wo. ^los, 6d. net. 

TrUg» (H. Inl<o). TOWN PLANNING : 
Past, Pkesent, and Illustra- 

teu. Secftui Edition. Wido^tfoyat 8ro. 
iSJ. net, ’ 

Turner (Blr Alfred B,). SIXTY YEARS 
OF Ae SOLDIER'S LIFE. Dtmy ^ 
12s, 6d. net. 

• 

Underhill (Evelyn), MYSTICISM. A 
Mudy in the Nitturc and Development of 
Han’s Spiritu^ Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo, 15^. net. 

Urwlck (B. JA * A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. Zvo. V. 

• 

Yardon (Many). HOW TO PLAY GOLF, 
Illustrated. F^th Edition. Cr. Zvo. ai. 6 d. 

^net. 

readings 

k ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, With 
^ m Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moor*. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition, Cr. 8m. 
15J. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by“ 

™ ValumL 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 13e.net. 
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re;adings on the paradiso of 

DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop OF Rif o.v. Two Volumes, j oeamd 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. iss. net. ^ 

Ylckeri (Kennfctb H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AQES. With 
j Maps. Demjf 8vo. los. 6d. net. 


Welli (J.). OXFORD AND OXPORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Xr. 8vo, y. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. ^Twelfth 
Edition. With*-^ Maps. Cr, 8vo. y. 6d. 

Whitten /Wilfred). A LONDONER’S j 
LONDON, illustrates^ Second Edition. * 
Cr. 8vo. dr. ‘ 


Wade (G. W. and J. H.)f RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND <TS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 190^-1904. Illustrated. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium 800. ys. 6d. 

fUt. 

Wadner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
ER’S MUSWC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleathhr 
and Basil Crump. FcajJ 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
The Ring op the Nibelung. #' 

Fifth Edition. ^ 

Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Second Edition^ rewritten and enlarged. 
Tristan and Isolde. 

TannhXu^r and the Masthrsingeks 
OF Nui^mburg. ^ « 

Watea L^Jse (Ellxabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLOThk^ED. kittle Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8jh. as. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 

A Second Se^pj of Little Homilies to 
Woment: Country Places. Small Pott 8vo. 
as, net. • 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Ei^izadeth 
\^TERHOUSB. Large Cr. Svo. net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott Svo. js. net. ^ 

VERSES. A New Editing. Fcap. Svo. as. 
net. 

(• 

WaUn(W.O.). ITALIAN SCULPTpRS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. yA 6 x 1 . net. 

Watt (Prancli). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. IllustA.tccL Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. net, 

( 

*R, L. S* Cr. Svo. 6s. 

V 

Wedmore (SIf Frederick). MEMORIES. . 
Second Eaition. Demy Svo. ys. 6d.net. 


WeidaU (Arthur B. PA A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abvdos to th* Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. « Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. ys. 6d. net. 


' Wilde (Ostar). THE Wt^RKS OF OSCAx 
WILDE. Twelc', Volumes. Fcap. Svo. 
5J. net each volumes < ’ 

1. Lord Arthur Savile’s (jRiME and 
THE Portrait of Mr. W. H. 11. '?^he 
Duchess df Padua, hi. Poems. >v. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
of Ko Importance, vi. An IdeXl Hus- 
BAiiiD. vn. *The Im^rtance of being 
Earnest. vm. A 'House of Pome- 
granates. IX.' Intentions, x. D£ JPro- 
FUNDis and Prison Letters, xi. E^ys. 
XII. Salom 6, A#iRr-.oREi^"ivcr, Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisane. ^ ^ 

Winiam8(H.Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY; 
Marie Adelaide of Savoy, Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, Mother of Lotis xv. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy Svo. i$s. 
net. 

THE FASqJlS^lNG DUO DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Armand du 
Plbssis (1696-1788). laustrated.* Demy Svo. 

, 15^. net. 

E PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE : Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry (1798- 
1870). Illustrated. Demy Svo. isr. net. , 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES (1530-1740). Illustrated. Demy 
Svo. 15J. net. 


♦Wilson (Ernest H.). A NATURALIST IN * 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrate^tti 9 ifw>' 
Svo. £i los. ne^. ^ 

Wood (Blr Evelyn). FROhi MIDSHIP- * 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. Illus- 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy Svo. ys.fik'.^ 
net. * 

Also Fcap. 8cv, ij. net. 

THE REVOLT IN H INDUST ANKi8_57- 
59X Illustrated, e Second Edition. Cr. svo. 

6s. ^ ^ ’ 


Wood (W. BirKbeok) and Edmonds (Gol. 

J. A HL?T 01 lY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN ^E*UNJTED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by Spenser 
r, WILKINSON. With 94 Maps and PlaAts. 
Third EdUppon. Demy Svo. las. 6d. nst.i f 


Wordsworth (W^ POEMS. fWith an 
Introduction and Notes by <Nowell C. 
Smith. Three Volumes. Demy Sves 
nip. ^ 


TOhtl (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE, Third Edition. Cr.Svo, 3s.6df, % 
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•^Part r?. — A Selectio]^ of Series 

* * j 

/AncieHt Cities 

dfneral Editor, SiR B. (^. A. WINDLE 
Cr^2>vo. 4s, 6(i. mt each volume 
With Illustrations^ E. H. New, and other Artists 


Alfred ^arvcy.* 

Ca^iterbui^ T C. OPto. 
Chester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. 
Dublin. S.^ 0. Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh. M. G. Williaijson. 

Lincoln. E. Mansel Sympson. 
•^HREwsr.uRY. T. Auden. 

Wells and Glastonbury. T S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Booktr* ^ 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy %vo. *js. 6d. net each volume 


With Numerous IllustraKons 


^AncIent* Painted Glass is England. 
• Philip Nej|on| ♦ • 

ARCHiKOLOGY AND FaKE ANTIQUITIES. 
CSBB^ Munro. 

BELiJi OF ENcfAND, The. Canon J. J. 
Rai^n. Second Edition. 

Brasses of ENdl.AND,*THE. Herbert W. 
^afltlin. Third Edition. 

• L 

Celtic Art in P^gan and Christian 
Times. J. Romilly Allei^ Second Edition. 

Castles and Walled To^s of England, 
•The. k . Har\'ey. 

M 9 

Churciwarden s Aco^unts 
FOUR lkENTH CeNTuI# TO 
the SEt^NTBENTH CENTURY. 

**D^bsday Inquest, The. Adolphus B^rd. 

English Church Furniture, J. C Cox 
- and A. Harvey. Second Edition, % 

9 • 


/ 

FROM THE 

THE Close of 


n. 


/ 

English Costume. From Prehbtoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Gcyge Clinch. 


English Monastic Life. 
^Fourth Editiod. 


Abbot Gasquet. 


English Seals. 

Folk-Lore as* ‘!an 
Sir G. L. Gomrne. 


J. Harvey Bloom. 

Historical Science. 


Gilds and ^mpanies of London, The. 
George Unwin, 

^Hermits and Anchokhes of England, 
The. Rot^ Mary Clay. 

• 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
a Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition, 


Medieval Hospitals of England, The. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 


Old English Instruments of Music. 
F. W. Galpin. ® Second Edition. ^ 



14 Methuen and Company LiMred 

The Antiquary’s Book%— continued 

Old English Icbraries.^ James 


Old Service Books of the /English 
CHurcH. Christopher VVordswurth, and 
Henry Littleh^ffs. Second Editaotu 

( Parish Life in Medieval England. 

Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 

Parish Registers /Of England, The. 

J. C. Cox. ^ 


Remains of th^ Prehistoric Age in 
England. Sir B. C. A. Windle* Second 
Edition. ^ 

Roman Era in Britain, The. V Ward. 
Romano-B’ritish Buildings and Earth-/; 
works. J. Ward. f 

Royal Forljts of England, The. J. C. , 
Cox. . * 

Shrines of British Sa.:nts. J. C. Wall. 


The' Arden Shakespeare. 

(t 

Demy %vo, 2 s. 6d, tut each volume ^ 

X, 1 \l ' 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a lull Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot ^/ihe pagtS r 


All’s Well That Ends Well. ^ ' 
Antony and Cleopatra. Second Edition. 
As You Like: It. 

CyMBELINK|^, 

Comedy of*^Errors, Thb^ 

}lKUL £S,^^ ^ird Edition. 

Julius Caesar. V 
*King Henry v v. Pt. i. 

King Henry v. 

King He^jiti vi?^Pt. i 
King Henry vi. Pt. ii. < 

King Henry vi. Pt. hi, 

King Lear. 

King Richard ii. 

King Richard hi. ' 

Life and Death of King John, The. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Second Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure for Measure. ^ 

Merchant of Venice, The. Second Edition. 
MHrry Wives of Windsor, /The. 
Midsummer iS&ht’s Dream, A 
Othf,llo. 

Pericles, 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, 'hiE. 'i' 

Tempest, The. 

Timon of Athens. , 

TiTUs Andronicus. 


Troilus and Cressida. 




Two Gentlemen of VhrcIna/ The. 
Twelfth Nights 
Venus and Adonis; 

Winter’s Tale, The. ' ’ 


' Classics of Ari 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W, LAII^G ' 
With numerous ' I I lust n if tons, Widf, Royal 8vo 
H, B. WalterA.'^ 


Art of the Greeks, The. 

X2X. 6d. net. 

Art of the Romans, The, H. B. Walters. 
15X. net. 

Chardin. •» H. E. A Furst>< i7s. 6d. net. 


Donatello.' Ms^ Cruttwell. 15?, net. 
Florentine Sculptors of 'rtiE Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm .Bode. TranslaltN*'. by ' 
Jfasle Haynes. i». td. net. 

George Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
z|x. td. net. 



Generai! Lpterature 


IS 


CltftslCB of |ont/nue(/ 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition. lar. (id, net. _ 

Lawr^ce. Sir Walter Annstrong. Cws.net. 

Michelangelo. Gerald ^ DaHes. 12s. 6d. 
net. \ ^ 


Raphael. A. P. Opp^. vt^td^net. 

^Rembrandt's |^tchings. /R M. 
Two Volumes. 


Hin^l. 


Rubews. ]Edw|^d Dillon.^ 95X. ntt. 

Tintomtto. Evelyn March PhiHIpps. 15^. 
net, ^ ^ 

Titian. J Charles RickelisT 15/. net. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. A.^. 
Finberg. Secj^ Edition, 12s. td. net. 

Velazquez. A. d^eruete. xor. 6c/. net. 




V 

Toe O 


the 'Complete’ ^ries. 

* Full^^lustrated, ^Demy Zvo 


S. A.| 


Complex? Association Footballer. 

ancki^^. £. Hughes- Davie^. 
5X. net, * 

The Complete Athletic TratRer. 
Mussabini. 5s. net. 

The Compete Billiard Player. Charles 
Roberts, ioj. td. 

The Compete Box^. J. G. Bohun Iiynch. 

Sr. net, ^ 

The C;^pletb#Cook. Lilian Whitling. 
^s. td. net. 

The Complete Cricketer. Albert* E. 

Knight. 7X. td. net. Second Edition. 

The ^mple^ Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 
ardron. 12s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

loJ. (id. net. Thirteenth Edition. 

%’he Complete Hockey-Player. Eustace 
^j),JVhite. 5J. net. Second Edition. 

, The Compi^te ^Horseman. W. Scarth 
Di]ion.% 5 'Xmi/ Edition, lor. 6c/. net. 


The Complete Lawn^Tennis Player. 
A. Wallis Myers, ioj. 6c/. net. Third 
Edition^ Revised. 

•i The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 
I2S . 6d. n ^. New^dition {Seventh). 

The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 
Abraham, t^s. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman.® R. C. Lehmann. 

icxr. td. net. ^ 

The Comp^^e Photographer. R. Child 
Bayley. lor. td, net. Foltrtk Edition. 

The CoMPLETj#RuGB^ooTfc,.ii.L^R, ON the 
New Zealand Sy^m. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. lor. td, ff$t. Second Edition. 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Tcasdale- 
Buckell. izr. 6c/. nej^ Edition, 

The CtMPLETE Swimmer, T^^achs. ^ 5 . td. 
net. 

The gIdmplete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 
Snu^ and E. du Boulay. Second Edition^ 
Rnistd, i5r. net. 


The ConnoisiAap’s Libsary 
- . • 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal %vd^ 2^s, nit each volume 


English Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
English Cobdurhp b'^s. Maifin Hardte. 
• Etchings. Sir F. Wedmore Second Edition.^ 

® European Enamfls. Hirfry H. Cuny 

hi^e. 

Glass. •Edward Dillbn. 

Ji^ldsmiths’ ANa Silversmiths’ Work, 
^ Nelson Dawson. Second Edition, 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. % 


unyl^ 


Ivories. • Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition, 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

KfiNiATUEBS. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

W^D Sculpture, Alfred MaskelL Second 
Edition, • ^ 



j6 Methuen and Company LikriliD 


Handbooks of English Church Hi^torv 

^Edited by J. H. BURN. 8vo, is, 6d, vet each volume^ 


The FoCiNDATiors of the English Church. 

J. H. Maude. ^ 

The Saxon Church and the Norman 
Conquest. C T. Cruttwell. 

The Medi.«val Cho^jm''^:nd the Papacy. 

A. C. Jennings. 

Handbooks 

The Doctrine of the IncarnatiOi^* R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition^ Revised, Demy 
%vo, 12 S. (a. 

A History of E^rly Christian Doctrine. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. F. B. Jevons: Fifth Edition. 
Demy Zvo, los. 6d, t 


The Reformation Period. Henry Gee. 

The Struggle with Turitanism. Bruce 
Blaxland^ r.-i ^ 

The Church of Englm.d in the Eigh- 
teenth Centur\^ Alfred Plummer. 


of Theology 

An Introduction to the History' of the 

CRiy^os. A. E. Bum. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. 

The Philosophy of r/i.igion in England 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. D^y^vo. 
los. 6d. ^ 

•.The XXXIX ARTicfS^ of the'Ohurch* of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Seventh Edition, Demy Zvo. ns. (id , , 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 

Illustrated, Demy8v(\. ^s, to los. (sds .et 


4 * S, 

Home Life America, iutherine G. 

Edition, 

Home Life in F). \ncb. Miss Betbam- 
Edwards. Sixi^ Edition, 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 

Home Lifb^In Holland. D. S. Meldnim. 
Second Edition, 


Home Life in Italy. Lina DiJS Gordon. 
Second Edition, 

Home Life in Norway. H. K. Daniels. 

Second Edition. 

Home Life in Russia. A. S. Rappoport, 

Home Life in Spain. S. L Bensusan. 

Second Edition. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Cdioui^e^.' Books*^ 

Fcap. 8w. 6(/. net each volume ^ c 

WITH tOLOUREO ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Life and Death of John Mytt^v, 
Esq. Nimrod. F\fth EdUi^n. 

The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 

Handley Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition, 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. R. S, 

Surtees. Second Edition, 

JoRROCKs’s Jaunts and Jollities. Ry S. 
Surtees. Third Edition, 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 


The Analysis of the Hunting FiBlix 

R, S. Surtees. ' * 

% 

The Tour of DAh Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque. Wjjliam Combe. 

The ToiIr of 
Consolation. 

pbi Third ToUr of Dr. Syntax in Search i « 
, } OF A Wife, william Combe. 

I id. « 

TiiFE IN London. Pi^ce Egan. «» 


Day^YNtTAX vN Search of 
r. William Combe. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS'^ 

The Grave : A Poem. Robert Blair. 


Illustrations of the Book of Job, In- 
ventvi and Engraved by William Blake, 





tjEN ERAL^LiTERAT U re 


Leaders of Religion / 

Edited ^ IT. C. BEECHING, \ IVi^A Portraits 
Crown Zvo, 2 s, net eouk \)lnme ^ 


Cardinal Newma^ R. H. Hutton. 

^0tN Wesley. J|H. Overton, n 

JiSHOP \\^BERFORCE. W. Daniell. 

CardinA Manning. A. W. Hutton. 

Ci/rles Simeon. H. C. G. Mfule. 

John Kmdx. F. MacCunn. Second E^ion. 

John Howe. R. F.^orton. * ^ 

tIio^s^Ken. F^ Clarice. 

George Fo^Tdii Qi^il^BR. T. Hodgkin. 
XMrd Edmon. 

John JCeble. Wal ter Lock. 


Thomas Chalmers. Mrs, Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 


Lancelot Andrbwes. R. L. Ottley. Secofui 
Edition. 

% 

Augustine of Canterbury. E. L. Cults. 

Willi aa^Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Donne. Augustus Jcssop. 

« 

Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M^nd A. J. Carlyle. 

'll^OP Butlm. W. a Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 

Wjth Int^uctions and (where neces^»f) Notes 
Smalt Pott ZvOy cloth y 2s.; kathery 2s. 6d. nofeack j^lwne 
OF St. Augustine. 


The Confessions 

* Eighth Ifditioi0 

The Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 

The Christian Year, Fifth Edition. 

Lyr^JI^nocentium. Third Edition. 

T^e Temple. ^ conckEdMion . 

A Book of Deyotions. .^cond Edition. 

IP^Rious Call to a Pevout and Holy 

Lif^ Fifth Motion. 

A Guiy TO Eternity. • 

The Inner Wav. '^Seconi Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The Psalms of DAvJb. ^ 

Lyra Apostolica. * 

T]|b Song or Songs. 

The Thoughts Pasc^^ Second Edition. 

A Manual# of CoNSofATioN from the 
AND Fathers^. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions of St. An^Ilm. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra ^|^vata. 

Grace A^unding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners. ’ 

Lyra $a«a. A Book of Sacred Vtfrsc. 
Second fidiiion. 


A Day Book 
Fathers. 


from the Saints and 


A Little Book (fF Heavenly Wisdom. 
felecdoD from |^e English Mystics. 


A Selection from 


'I 


LiGHf , Life, and Love. 
the German MfSfics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious- 
Messer St. Francis and of his Friars. 

d\ath and Immortauty. 

HE Spiritual Guide. Second Edition. 

BvoTiONS for Every Day in the Week 
and THE Great Festivals. 

PRECES PrIVATAE. 

Horae Mysticae. A Day Book from the 
Writings of MyAics of Many Natfbns. 



1 8 . 


Methuen and Company IlmifED 


, Little Books on Art 

"* IViti many Illusirat^ns. Demy i 6 me. 2 s. 6^i net each volume 

Each volume'^Qonsists of abort 200 pages, and conl;ains from 30 to 40 Illustrations 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


Albrecht DWrer. L. J. Allen. 

Arts of Japan, E. Dillon. Third 

Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Almack. , 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

Cellini. R. H. H. Cust. 

r 

Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in ApJi . Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

fi 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. Second 

Edition. ^ y. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. IVnstingl. ^ 

Early English Water-Colour. C. E. 

Hughes. 1 

Enamels.^Mts. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton.*- AS^r.^^rkran. 

o 

Geor^ Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H.SL Walters. Fourth Edition. 

4 


I Greuze* AN'i> Boucher. E. F. Pollard. « 
Holbein/ Mrs. G. For^tscue. 

Illuminated MAf'jscRiPTS. Jc,W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. Second Edition.' 
John Hoi^ner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Simi: Second 
rJdition. ^ ^ * 

Millet. N. P^cicocIl Second Edrti-^n. • 
Miniatures. C. Davenp^t. Second Edition. 
Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. ’Jenner. ^ 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. ' ^ 

Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. >. 

Turner. F. Tyr^’l-Gill. 

Vandyck.^ ^G. Smallwoot. 

Velazquez. W. W,’lberforc^and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketebley. Second Edition. 


... The Little Galleries 

♦r* 

Demf\ 6 mo. 2 s. 6 d. net each volume ^ 

Fach volume contains 20 pl^es in Photogravure, together with a short 5g{]me of 
the life and work the master to whom the l^ook^is devoted*' 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. 1 A Little Gallery of Hop^*NErf. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. ' A Little Gallery of Millais. 

■ ^ 

Th^ Little Guides ' c 

I t 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other arUsts, and frdm ph^fogr^’phs 

Small Pott Svo. tloth, 2J. 6^/. net; leatilr, 31. '( 5 ^. f\ft each volume 

The main features of these Guide^ are (i) akndy charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs^ and by well-lmown artists; (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact piesentarfoh of ever3(^ing that is interesting in^the 
natural features, history, archaeology, architecture of thj, town or district treatea 

Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. Isle of Wight, ^he. G. Clinch. 

Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. I^ndon. G. Clinch. 

Channel Islands, The. E. E. Bicknell. Malvern Country, The. SirB.C.A.WiQdle. 

ENGLisif Lakes, The. V. G. Brabant. I^PRTH Wales^ A. T. Story. 
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ThetLittle dniim—continw 


Oxford and its Colleges. J. Wells. 
NtniA Edition, . 

St. Paik^s Cathedral. Clinch. 

4 Shakespeare’s Country. Si* B. C. A. 
Windle. Fifth J^ition. • 

» South Wales. G. W. and^UH^Wade. 

^Westminster ^bev. G. £> Troutbeck^ 
St M>nd Edition^ ^ 

* 0 -t- 

• BiiRKSifiRE. F. G. Brabant. 

Buckinghamshire. £. S. Rosoe. 

Chbshvb. W. M. Gallichan. 

^ Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. €ecoHd Si / tion . 
fcEMY|HIRE. J. C.TOX.^ 

Dfi^N. S. Barlfl^-Gould. Third Edition, 
L'cgtSET. JiFi^^Ieatff* Second Edition. • 
Durham. J. E. Hodgkin. • 

Ess#x. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire^ J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 
Hertfordsi^re. Tompkins. ^ 

Kent. G. Clinch. • , 

Kerry. P. Craffe. Second Edition. 

LEiCESTERSHiR»ilkND RUTLAND. A. Harvfy 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 

•Middle^x. >B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Norfolk. W.A. Dutt % Third Edition 
Eez^d. ^ 

NorthViftonshirb. W. Second 

Editiorn Revised. m * 

Northui«erland. j. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. Brabant. 

Shropshire, J. E. Auden. 

SqaiERSET. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Second 
Edition. 

Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 

SuFFOi^ W. A. Dutt. 

SurRey. j. C. Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. "J^ird Edition. 
Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E, 
Morris. 


N MtKSHlRE, ^HE Nji^TH RiDING. J. E. 
Morris. • 

orkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morris. Cloth^ 3J. td. net^ leather^ 4r. td. 
net. ^ 


Brittany. S. ^ring-Gould, 
NoRMAiiDV’. C. Scuda^r^ 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. ^ 
Sicily. F. H. Jackson^— 


The Little Libi/ry 

With Introduction, Notes, and Phijfogravure Frontispieces 

SmUll Pott %vo. Each Vo^me^ clothe it. 6^. net 

Bl^e (WllllcSn). SELECTIONS FROM 
TOE WORji^ OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

LAVENGRO. Two 


Ano» A LITTLE E^DOK OF ENGLISH 
•lyrics. Se(md Edition, 


KlstJRVwe). PRIDE, AND PREJU 
DICE. Two Volumes.^ 0 

northanger iteBm 
clB). • TH» 


BMon (PranclB> 
► LORD BACONS. 


ESSAYS OF 


^BrownlnlfBobert). SELECTIONS FROM 

TjjE EARLY K)EMS OF ROBERT 

• Wham (R. BX THE WnGOLDSB’1^ BROWNING. 

LEGRNDS. Two Mt^mes. iJ 


/ENGLISH PR< 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
.OSE. 

BBoMord (WUU^^THE HISTORY OF 


THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Borrow (Otorge). 

Volumes.^ 

THE ROMANY RYE. 


T Canning (G*or|e). ^SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN ; With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

OowlBy (AbrahamL THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM g:OWLEY. , 



Methuen and Compaky LlMitED 


The Little Lihr say— continued 

Crabbe (Georgf). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CI^iBBE. 


VLI] 


Cralk (Mrs.)., JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN), Two Volumii 

L 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARO CRASHAW. 

Dante JLlI^hlerl. raE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTF. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMr OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

DIckeni(CharleB). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two VolutHiS. 

Ferrler (Guian). MARRCAGE. iwo 
Volumes. / 

THE INHEIj^ITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Oaekell (ipi.). CRANFORD. Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne Wbani«l)* THE SCARLET 
LETTER. -j 

Hendereon(T.V7.). a LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE, 

Klnglake‘ii. Wi). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. ^ 

Lamb (Charlei). ELIA, AND t\iE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. \ 

Locker (F,). LONDON LYRICS. 


Manrell 


TriE POEMS OF 


ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). MINOR PGEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Molr(D.M.). MANSI/. WAUCH. 

Nichols (i'kWyW A LITTLE BOOK €i>7 
ENGLISH SONNETSi 

Smith (Horace anfjaraei). R^^JECTElJ 
ADDRESSES. 

, \ 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lo d). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF iQ.FRED, LORD TiE^Nr- 

IN MEMORIAM. cr ^ 

THE PRINCESS. ' ‘ 

MAUD.’ 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Three Volumes. 

PFNDENNIS. TKree Volumes. 

HENRY ESI^ 

CHRISTMAS" 

yauAhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
VAUGHA 


SlyJOND. 

AS bIAjk^,, 


HENRY ' 


IAN. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth).. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND -DEATH. 
Fourteenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. ^ 

Wordsworth (llif.)'a^d C^.erjdde (8. t.^ 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition. 


Thei Little Qiiarto BhakeBpea]*e ' 

Edited by Vi, J. CRAAJ. With Introductionsflnd Notes , ‘ 

* * «7M 

Pott i 6 mo. 40 Volumes. Leather^ price is, Si(t each volume 

i ' - 

Mahogany RemMng Book (^ase. lo^f net 


ic^ net 


Hiniatarf^ibrary^ 


Demy izmo. Leat 

Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGtt-ald. 

The Life of Edward. Lord Herbert of 
Chbrbury. Written by himself. 


, IS, net each tm^e . ^ 

PoLONius; or, Wise Saws and T^odcyitJd'w 
st|nce8. Edward FluGcrald. \ 

The RubXiyXt of Omar KhayyAm. Edward 
Fi|^Geritld. Fourth Edition. 
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bury. 


field. 


Dmi 

7| 


6ii. net. 


■ the New Library of Medio^e 

Edi^pd by C. W. SALEEB'^ Demy %vo 

Cake the Body, The. F. Cavanagh. 

^ Second Edition, js, id. ne^ • 

Children of the iI^tion, The, The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Stmmk Edition. 
td.net, ^ ^ 

Diseases of OccBpat^. Sir Thos. Oliver. 

^ loj. td.0et. Second mdiiion. 

Drink ^rohle.m, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by Kclynack. 

•js. 6d. net. 

Drugs Jnd the Drug Habit. H.^ains- 


Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Cloustonf 
Sixth Edition. td. net. 

LiTvl^Sir George Newman. 


Infant Mortality; 

JS. td. net. 

PRfvENTlON of TUBERCULOSIS (CONSUMP- 
TION), The. Arthur Newsholme. joj. 6</. 
net. Second Edition. 

Air ani^ealth. Ronald C. Macfie. js. td. 
neA Second Edition. 


Dante Alighieri. 
Edition. 


The New Library of Music 

Edited V ERN^T NE^^MAN. * Illustrated. De^y Sva. Js. 6d. net 
B RAIMIS. J. A. Fuller- Maitland. Second j del, R. a. Strea^ild. Second Edition 
Edition. ^ I j{,;go Wolf. Ernest Nd^man. 

Oxford Biographies 

Illusim^. Ftap. %vo. Each volume, cloth, is. td^et ;*leather, gs. 6d. net 

Erasmus. E. F.^I. Capey. 

Robert Burns. T. F. ffenj|erson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Canning. W. Alison Pl®p^ ^ 
BeaconsAeld. Walter Sichel. 

Johann ^olfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 
Francois de F6nelon. Viscount St Cyres. 


Paget Toynbee. Third 


CJiKOLA\M Savc:#arola. E. L, S. Horsburgh. 
Sixth Edition. 

John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 

Auf RED Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Second 

’r Walter K|i.Eid(i.* f. A. Taylor. 


Four Plays 

Fcap. 8vo. is. net 


T^E floNEYMOON. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennptt.* SecoM Edition, 


1 Bennptt. 
BAT 

Four Acts. 


tIR (jSat Adventure. ^Playof Fancyin 
ir Acts. Arnold Bennett. Second Edition, 


Milestones. Amofe Bluett and Jdward 
Knoblauch. .StrM Ediitm. 


Kismet. 

tion. 


Edward Knoblauch. Second Edi' 


Typhoon, Play in Four Acts. Melchior 

LengyeL English Version by Laurence 

. Irving. Second Edition, 


4he Stal^ of 'Italy 

^^ited by E*?1RMSTR0NG R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
fc P Illustrated, Demy 8w 

A^History or Milan under the Sf^a. I A History of Verona. A. M. Alien. 
Cecilia M. Ady. lor. 6df. net , I “J* lut, • • 

A History of PERfoiA. W. Heywood. la/. td , net . 
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The Acts of the IVpostles. Ed.ted by R. 
B. Rackham. Sixth Edition, loj. td. 

The First Epistle of the Apostle 
TO THE CoRiNTHiA^ Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition, 6r. 

The Book of Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M -Ncile. With a Map and 3 Plans. lo^, (id. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. x^.td. 

The Book of Genesis. Edited^ with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition, los. td. 


%vo 

i 

Additions and Corr»;ctions in the 
Seventh and Eight^?' Editions of the 
Book op- Gh-.n. sis. S. R. Driver, is . ^ 

* f\ 

The Book^ of the Frophet Isaiah, 

Edited by G. W. W\de. 10s. 6 d. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C.-S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition, 6 s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. K-owling. 
Secofd Edition. 6 j. 


. The ‘Young’ Series 


' ’ . Iliustrat^'^ 

The Young Bota'''j[ST. W. P. Westell and 

C. S. Cooper. jj; 35. 6 d. net. 

The Young (^arpenter. Cyril Hall. 55. 

The Young Electrician, hu \mond Hall. 
5J* , 


Crown %vo 

The Young Engineer, Hammond Hall. 

Third Edition. 55. 

The' Young Naturalist. \V, P. Westill, 
‘ Second Edmo'i^^U. 

The Young Ornithologist, WTi .^Westell. 

^5.v. 


Hethuen’s Shilling Library 

Fcap. Svo. 


Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeter nek. 
•Charles Dickens. G. K. Chestci on. 
•Charmides, and other PoEMs.'ii Oscar 
Wilde. 

ChitrXl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition of England, The. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 

De Profundis. Oscar Wild^ 

From Midshipman to Field-Marsh ll. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.O 
Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire B‘ Hoc. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry. P. Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
Intentions. Oscar Wilde. ^ t-, 

Jimmy Glover, his Book. James M. 
Glover. 

John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikuyu. 

Jc^n Boyes. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Sof«. George HoraCe Lorimer. 


li. mi 

Life OF John Ruskin, The. W. G. Colling- < 
wood. ^ 

Life of Robert Louis STEVENSf>N,*t’xriE, 

Graham Balfour. " ) 

Life of Tennyson, The. A. C.'^Bedson. ‘ 
Little of EvERVi hing, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. Oscar WiltH. 

Lore of the Honkv-Bee, The. Tiuncr 
Edwardes. 

Man and the Universe. »6ir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary Magdalene. Maurice MacttfiK-ck^ 

Old Countwy LiV.£. S. Baring-Gould. 

Oscar Wilde; A -Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransdme. / ^ 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. Ditchfield. 
fciECTED P(^,MS. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, ^hnd other Stories. Leo' ^ 

' Tolstoy. '• 

V Two Admirals. Admiral John M resby. 

Under Five Reigns, yf-ady Dorothy * 

VAiuJhA Letters. Robert Louis Stevensoui 
Vicar of Morwenstow, The. S. Baring- 
GouW. % 
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Avon and Shakesp^re’s C ountr y, The. 
Bradley. 

Black Forest, AIBook of thI. C. E. 
hughes. ^ ^ 

.Bretons Home, The. F. M. Gostling. 
CiT^s of Lombardy, The. Edviftrd Hutton. 

Cities oa Romagna and the Marches* 
p The. Edward Hutton. ^ V 
Cities of Spain, Th^ Edward Hutton. 
CiTii^of Umbri^The. ^ward Hutton. 
Days in CoRp|(40i. (^^cwis Hind. 

Florence and Northern Tuscan^ with 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Land of Pardons, The (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. • 

Naples. Arthur H. NcJ^'ay. ^ 

Naples Rivie^, The. ^aughan. 

New ForihiI^The. JHorace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, The. 
Norway and its< 
Rhine, A Book of" 
Rome. Edward Hutton. 


of totH 


\V. A. Dutt. 

M. A. Wyllic. 

S. B.iring-Gould. 


Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-day. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis ^|(|att. 

Sirna*and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great CiTY/tf he. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

^Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
^ T. E. Vincent. ^ 

VctI»e and V^etia. Edward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florence, E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Paris, A. E. ^ Lucas. 
^Wanderer in Holland, A. ^V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in J^tDO», A. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 
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Ar.mourer and his Craft, The. Charles 
flfoulkes. Illustrated. Jiaya/ 4^0. £2 2s. 
ntt. 

Art%\nd Life. T. Sturge Moore, Illustrated. 
5 ^. net. 

B^tish SchooiaTh% Ag Anecdotal Guide 
to the llritish Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. I.ucas. Illus- 
j^rated. Fca^. Sva. 2s. 6a. net. 

^dIcqbative I)^ Work. From the xith 
to Cne xviiith^entur^ Charles flfoulkes. 
I^oy0i \to. £2 2S. net. 

Franc esco, GyAlJbi, ifia-irga. G. A. 
Steao^lrtf. Illustrated. Jniperial ^ to . 
£2 2s. net. • 4 

B]^B< 

William Blake. 

J(WN Lucas, PoETRAn 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. 

• %3 3^ 

Old PaAb. A. Bertsfoi^yley. Illustrated. 
R^al ito0 £2 2S. net. 

ftuNDRED MaSTEIPIECES OF PAINTING. 
With an Introductioi/oy R. C. Witt. ^JIus* 
trated. Stcwd Ediiion* Demy^vo. 10s. 6d. 

-ft. g 


Cl IS. net.* 


etperial 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction bjp0. jj^iill. Illus- 
trated. J^my Zvo. 10s. 6d. ne^ 

A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Impenal Folio. £15 15s. 


FgLU 

ejmin 


• 1 : 


Romney Fj 
Chambej 
net. 


*Royal Acadhmy Lectures on Painting. 
Geo^e Clausen. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

S^net. • 

Saints in Art,^The. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illmtrated. Second Edition ^Revised. Reap. 
Zvo. y. 6d. net^ 

Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Crf^vo. y. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
•j. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Dem^ Bvo. gjs. 6d, net. 

Classics of Art.’ 


See page 14. 

The Connoisseur’s Library.' See page 15. 
‘ Little Books on Art.' See page 18. 

* The Little Gi^LBRiES.’ See p|gc 18. 
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L. Cameron. Illustrates. Second 
6s. net. 

^ Florence : Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Venty ^vo. 
p. 6d. net. 

Florence, A WandI^r in. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Florence and her Treasures. H.^M, 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Fca/>. Zvo. ^s. net. 

Florence, Country Walks abou% Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. 51. net. 

Florence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, wira Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lombardy, The Cities oi\. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8t^ 6 j.^ 

Milan under the-^Sforza, 1?. History of. 
Cecilia M. Adyv Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d, net. A , 

Naples ; Pa£ and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustratedr Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Naples RmERA, The. Vaughan. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 8w). 6s. 

Perugia, A HirTORV of. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. £>emy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. ^ 6s. 

Romagna and the Marches, Ihe Cities 
OF. Edward Hutton. Cr.Zvc.S^s. 

Roman Pilgrimage, A. R, e\ Roberts. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Zvo. i*f. 6d. 
net. . 

Rome. C G. Ellaby. IlliUrated. SfwE 
Pott Z/vo. Clotk^ 2 S. 6d. net ; leather ^ y, 6d. 
net. '• 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson, Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Clothe 2S. 6d. net ; leather ^ y, 6d. 

net. 

Sicily ; The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cn 
Zvo. 51. net. ^ 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illttstrated. Second Edition. Cr,^ 
Zvo. 6s. 


Venice and her Treasures. 
Douglas. Illustrated, Fcap, Zvo. 


Umbria, The Ci ies of. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. loo. dr. 

Venice and Venetia-v Edward Hutton.* 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ' 

f ‘ 

Venice orA Foot. H. A. Douglas. 
trated. Second Ed/^ion. ^Fcap. Zvo. 5s. net. 

^ H. A. 

IS. K^t. 

Verona, A History of. A. M. Allen. 
Illu^rated. Demy Zvo. i2j, 6d. t&t. 

Dante and his Ita^.V. Lonsdale Rage. 
Illustrated. De^ tyZvo. 12s. 6d. nit} ^ 

Dante Alighieri vHis 4 .’\ and Works. 
Paget Toynbee, illustrated. Cr. Zvo}' 54. 
net. < 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition.^ Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d. net. ^ 

Lakes of Northern Italy, *xHB. Richard 
Bagot, lirusitetiv.. Fcap. Zrjo, $s. ttet. 

V, 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L. S. 
'^Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. i^s. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H. Mf* Vaugh\ n. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. 151. net. 

St. Catherine of Siena and her Times. 
By the Author of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.' Illustra^d. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d.jut. 

S. Francis of t\SsM, Lives cffii 

Brother Thomas of Cclano. Cr. ^vo. 5J. 
rtet. V 


Savonarola, Girolamo. E. L. S. HorsburI,h^ 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvp. y. w.-*t. o 

Shelley and his Friends in Italy. ^eVn 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Denny Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. ^ ‘ «i' 

Skies ItaIian : A Liwle Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy, Phelps. Fcap. Zvo. 

Ss. nit. f , r 

[United Italy. F. M. Underwood. Denti > 

0 * 

^ Woman in Italy. ^ Boulting, Illtstrated. 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6Sl net. 
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Part ^r*. fction of V^orks of Fiction, 


AibuieiME. Maria), S usannah and 

ONE •OTHER. Fourth Editi<>K. Cr. 
^0. 6j. 

THE BROWN EYES OF M1.RY. TlUrd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I KNcfw A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. * • 

'SHa INVINCIBLE Al^ELIA ; or, The 
B^itk ADVBjpTURESS. Third Edition, 

TiW. Fi/lh Edition. Cr.^ 

%V0, 65. • 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second EdUion. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. % 

% 

Bagot (Richard). AR#C.lrf^liMYSTERY. < 
Tkirddf^ion (kr. Zvo. 6.;. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. ^ 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 

^ Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE’^PRO:fY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

CITING OF NETS. Ttve//th Edition. 
Zvo. 6s. 

TOT^«U9E OF SERilAVALLE. Third 
¥ Edition. Cf%Zvo.^6^^ 

DARN ft LEY PLACE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. • 

E&llay (H. C.). STOR^ AND TREASURE. 
T^rd Edition. Cr. p>o. 6s. 

LONELY QU:feN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo^ * • 

•RIE^A CAPTAIN. Zvo. 6s. 

Baring-Gould (8.)^ IN THE ROAR OF 
THE SEA Ei£^h^^ilfi^on. Cr. ^vo. 6s. 
MARGERY Of QI^EThIiR. Second Edi‘ 

• iioH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

tHE QUEEN OF LOVE. EditmiS^ 

Cr.Zw. ^ r 

JACQUETTA ThirdSfHition. Cr.Zvo. 6s.^ 
K|TTYi<LONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. § 
^EMI. Illustrate jp Fourth Edition.^ Cr. | 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth \ 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6i. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ulus- 
tmted. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zv^ 6s. 

ROYAI^rEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
IN f)EWISLAND, Second Edition. Cr. 
• Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


.Barr (Robert). 

'^LARMS. : 
mE COUNW 


THE COUNMESS TEi^A 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY; 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


^ IN THE MIDST OF 
nirdH^itioH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SSTEi^A. Fifth Edition. 


Third Edition. 


Babble (Hac^i^ ?HE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTmO ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, The 
Progress op an Op:n Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. p 


Balloo (H.). £ 

MERCHANT. 


tion. (Ir. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHAl&E IN THE 
Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
\ lllumHitil^Second Edi- 


CABINET. Third 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Th£ CARD. Sijeth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA LESi^AYS. Seventh Edition. 
J Cr. Zvo. 6s.% 

BURIED ALIVK Third Edition. Cr. 
Wo. 6s. ^ 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8iw, 6r. 

THE MATRDOR of THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JHE REGENT : A Five Towns Story op 
^ Adventure in London. Third Edition. 
Ct Zxfo. %s. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. Fcap. 
k Zvo. IS. net. 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Fca^. 
Zvo. xr. not. 


Benion (E« F.). L 
Dat. Sixteetfth 


DODO ; A DiTAiL op THi 
h Edition. Cp«8m. 6«. 
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Blfmln|hAm (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. StJtfA Editian. Cr. Sw. 6t, 

A Isa Fcap. Zv'u. is. ntt. ^ 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A iso FcaP. 8r.;> is. nti. 

LALAGE'S L0V:::R3. Third EiHon. Cr. 

-rH*E’ ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 85^1,1, 6^. 

Bowen (Baijorle). L MAINTAIN 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH- Soz^nth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Thi^^dition. 
Cr. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Ft/tk Edition. 

THE GOVERSbR OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Castle (AAnee and Etferton). THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. Vr. Bvo. 6s. ^ 

*Cheeterton (Q. K;. THE tLYING iSn. 
Cr. 8©#. 6*. 

Clifford (Mrr^W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL Ci* DOROTHY. Illustrated- 
7 'hird Rduion. Cr. 6d. 

Conrad (Jose^ih). THE SECRET AGENT : 
A SiMTLB Talk. FouriL Edition. Cr, Bvo. 
6s. 

A SET OF SIXii Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi. 

tion. Cr. Bvo, 6f, 

CHANCE.. V/. 6s. 

Conyeri (Dorothea). SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Btxj. 6s. * 

SANDY MARRIED. Third E/A’ ion. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 'c 

CoreUI (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS, Tldriy'Second Edition'^. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA; oa. The Story or one Ft'i- 
GOTTEN. Thirtuth Editio-u Cr. Bvo. .6st, 
THELMA : A Norwegian PRiNgjws. 

Forty-third Edition. Cr 6s. 

ARDATH: The Story op a Dead Self. 

Twenty-first Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH, Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vr. 6s. 

WORMWOOD: A Drama of Paris. 

Nineteenth Edition, Cr. 80©. 6s. ) 

BARABBAS: A Dream op tne World’s 
Tragedy. Forty-sixth Edition. Cr Bvo. 
6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/ty-* 
eighth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 
Edition, ii^h Thousand. Cr. 8©r. 6t. 
TEMPORAL POWER; A Study in 
Supremacy. Secodd Edition. xso^A 
Thouse^ Cr.Bvo. 6e.^ 


GOD'S GOOD MAN : A Simple Love 
Story. Sixteen^^. Edition. 154M Thou- 
sand, Cr. Boo. \is. 

HOLY ORDER : The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life, -c Second Edition. 120 th 
Thousand. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth^ 
Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s.) 

Also Fca^,Bivo. ts. net. 

BOY ; A Thirteenth Edition, 

Bvo. 6s. • 

Also Fcap. Bvo. net. 

CAMEOS. Fourtei dh Edition. Cr. 

6s. ( 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Fdi- ' 
tion. Cr. ^vo. 6s. 

JANE: A Social Incident. Fcap. Bvo. 

IS. net. ^ 

Crockett (8. R.). I JCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. t5J*‘ ^ 

THE STANDARD BL.iRER. 

Edition. Cr.Uv^^. 

Croker /B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

A NINE DAYS’ W^jNDER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PEGGY BARTONS. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. C' #:> ' 

ANGEL. FiYth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

BABES IN THE W'OOD. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 s, C * 

♦Danby(Prank). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fcap. Bvo. IS. net. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED * 
LAMP. Tuelftk Edition. Cr. 8©(V, 6s. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. .'t.net. ^ 

Drake (Maurice). WO^. ^ Fifth -..Edition. ^ 
Cr. 8zw. 6s. 


Fin«atw(J.Jtf.J^ GREEN GRAVJ^S 
Sew. 6ir. 


OF BALGOwRIE. Fif\h Edition. Cr. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Cecoffi $ 
Edition. Cr. 8tw^ dr. 

Findlater fMa y). A NARROW WA/. 

Fourth Ec iition. Cr. Sew. 6x. 

THE ROSE OF mV. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

A BLIND BMD’S'^NEST. Illustrated. 
^^Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. dr. 

05. andX. A MOTHER’S SOM 1 

I F 0 h Edition, Sew. dr. 

\ Harradan (Beatri^). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr, Bo$, * 
HILDA STRAFFO® and THE REMIT. 
‘I^CS MAN. T^Mh EdiHon. Cr^ 

Sew. 6 s. ' 

INTiCRPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Uo. 6 e ^ % 
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HanplMABB (0«rhart).k THE FcfcL IN 

CHRIST : EmiAiIubl»uint. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. ^ 8r#. Ss, 

Hicheni (Robert). THE%>ROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Seccmd EdiHon, 
^ Cr. Bvo, 6f. * • 

TONGUES OF CONSCI^XE. Third 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. Of. 

Three Years in xLibe, 

Edition, Cr. 8 t/if 6s. 

TOE WQJ^AN WITH^HE FAN. 

Editioi% Cr. 8tv. 6f. 

# 0 Fcap, Bvo. IS. net. 

^AYS. Cr. 8w. 6 j. • 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 

> siCondEdition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPAJilEL. Cr. Qvo 
OF THE «LOOD. 

Emiion. Cr. 8#. df. 

BARBARY AiMP. ^iecond Edition. Cr. 


Tenih^ 

Eighth 


Twenty' 

9. 6s. 
Eighth 


RY AiliRiP. Edition. 

8 zf . V. 6 d 7 

Also Fcap. ^vo. is. net. • 

THEfDWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Cr. Zvo. 6% 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fourth Edi' 
Hon. Cr. ivo. 6s. ^ ^ 

Hope (Anth^y). TH^ (^B IN THE 

^ wri Cr. %VO. 6s. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. 

« 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 


C^R'. JUgpenth EMtton. Cr. 
OF A^k.. 


ACHA 

df. 

A MAN OF MARK. 
Zvo, 6s. 


'HE cllRONiCLES OF COUNT AN- 
TON 10 . Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 


Fi/tk Edition. 


‘HROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

imON DALE, Illustrated, Ninth Edition. 

^Cr. 8 «» 6 <. • • ^ 

^UISANT^l. Fourth Edj^ion. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
CHE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
rAIj:S OF T^o PEOPLE. Third Edi- 

\.SiIrVANt‘’'o^'t^E public. Ulus- 

•trated. Sixth Udition^ Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
IWE^EAt MISS DMVER, Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. % 

MRS. MAXON PBOTESTS. Third Edi^ 
tion. Cr. * 

[utten (Baroneii von). THE HALO. 
fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s.^ 

AUoFcaf.Zm. -^unet. W 


jMObe (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Edition. Cr. 8tw. %s, d/. 
Also Illostrate^ in colotff. Demy Zvo, 
•js. 6dSiet. 0 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. • 

A MASTER OF CRATT. Illustrated. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y.6d. , 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition, CnWU"^. 6d. 

A Iso Fcaf, Zvo. is. *iht. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

DIALSBtfNE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8 t>#. y. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. ^ 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. illustrated. Third Edition. 
^ %Cr . Zvo. y. dr 

1 SaTLORS' rt&OTS. (^lustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. Zxn>. 

SHORT CRUISES. TJurlf^X 
Zvo. y. 6d. 


Cr. 


I^^dition. 

% 

Jamei (Henri^^TME GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third EdiX^ Cr.Zvo. 6s,? 

LeOueuiCWllliarn). T^E HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. jfThird EdiHon. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


BOO^.^ ^ird EdiHon. 


•'I 


Al»rcat.w,. -r ^ 51. 

The Bner BhrIne’ ^thor of). THE y BEMERTON’: 

%fTtT n AT TVTf Third Edition. Cr. Zoo. f w, 


"jSlLD’irLIVR TIM Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

STREET q^LLED STRAIjfHT. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. df. 

:HE ^AY HOME. Second Edition^ Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 


THE CLOSED 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustra^, Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. dx. 
BEHIn/ THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zm. 6s. 

Lon^n (Jack). WHITE PANG. Ninth 
EMtion, Cr. Zvo. df. 

ifwndei (Hr/ Belloc). THE CHINK 
THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Zvo. 6s. net. 

MARY PECiffii-L. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

STUDIES *N LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LODGER. Crown 800. 6f. 

I 

Lnoai (B. V.). LISTENER’S LURE : An 
OtLiQUK Narration, Ninth Edition 


Tjuix Ak Easy-going 

Chronicle. Tenth Edition. Fcnf. Zvo. y. 
MR. INGLESIDE. Ninth Edition, Fcof. 
9 vo. y, 

LONDON U^EI^DEk. Sl^i^h Edition. 
Fcmp.Zvo. y. 



2S 


Methuen aNi^ (jDMpJvy tiM^^EO 


LyaU (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
^NOVELIST. 44 tk Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 
3 ^. 6 ^. ' \ ^ 

Macntnrfhtan (8.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CH^ISTII^A M‘NAB. Stjf A Edition. 
Cr. apo. M. yi 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Cr. 8tv. 6x. 

Malflt (Lucaa). ^./T^'JNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Sgcond Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Slrth 
Edition. Cr. 8p<?. 6j. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romance. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. tvo. 6s. ' if 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. ^T>o. 6s. 

THE CARIS.^IMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
6vo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. %vo. 6s. ^ ^ 

Hason (A. B. «?,). ULEMENTfcr A. 
Illustrated. Ei^th Editi^. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

). THE RAGGED MES- 
Third Edition. Cr. %vo. dr. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. ' 

Seventh Edi- 


Maxwell 

SENGE 

VIVIEN. ^\vem Edition 
THE GUARDED FC:A]^x'V: 
tion. Cr.KVo. 6s. ^ 

Also FcaJ>. Zvo. is. neij 
ODD LENGTHS.> Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
dr. ' • 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Z^io^ ^s. net. 

THE COITNTESS OF MAYBHRY: Be- 
tween You AND I. Fourth Elution. Cr. 
Zoo. 6s. \ 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edi^. Cr- 
Zvo. 6s. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. F<^rth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edih^n. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. t 

Montaifue fC. B.). A LET LotfsE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MORNING'S WAR. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrtton Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
streets. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. dr. ‘ 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. * 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

4>IUyant (AltM). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF RCNMUIR. With a 
Frontispiewe. TvoelftkBdiiion. Cr. tvo. 6s. 


THE '^TAMING/^ OF. JOHN BlUNT. 

Second Edition, r !Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE ROYAL, ^0 AD. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

Onions (Ollxer). GOOD BOY SELDOM; 

A Romance* of Advertisement. Secoda 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. t!*s. 

THE T%r6 *4ISSES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oppenhelm (E. P^illllps). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fi^h ^^ion. Cr. 8»’ • dr. 

THE MISSING DELORA. illustrated.. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A iso Fcciy. Zvo. IS. net. 

Orozy (Baroness). FIRE IN SiUBBLE 
Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. dr. 

Aho Fcap. Zvo. isPnet. , 

Oxenham (John). A*' WEAVER"' OF 
WEBS, lllustrjird. Edition^ Cr. 

Zvo. dr. 

THE (JATE OF THE DESERT. Ei^^hth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

*A iso Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 

Er. Zvo. dr. '' 

THE LONa ROAD, fburth Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. d>% • 

Also Fcap. Zvo. Tsl">iet. 

^THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other 
Stories. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. » ^ 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition, n 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. . 

THE QUEST OF THE GOipEN^'^SEr 
Fourth Edition. Zvo.j Or. v; , 

MARY ALL- ALONE. Third EdUion. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). -PIERRE AND mT 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edith ’f. Cr. 8 m . dr. 
MRS. FALCHION^ Fifth Editioi^^ Cr. 

Zvo. dr. , 

THE TRANSLAI'ION OF A 4*yAQ,E. 

Fourth Editid%f- Cr. Zvo, dr. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Cr. Zvo. dr. 

WHeS VALM(/Sd CAML TO PONTIAC : 
The Story or a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

iAN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 
The Last Amj^turbs of ‘ 'Pretty 
Pierre.’ Fifth miUon. Cr.i^. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGH^. 

tmt^sd. Nmeteenih ^dUti^ Cr. Zvo. 

THD BATTLE OF THE STRONG : ^ 
Romance or Two>KiN<^Ma IUhstnited. 
Se9tnih SeUtim. Cr. Sew. U. o 



Fict 

THE iPOMP OF ThId LAVIlItTES. 

Third Edition. Kh 8 cl 3 J. 60 ^. 

northern L1GHTS\F(«<^/A Edition. 

Cr. 8 w. ts, A 

THE JUJ)GMENT HOUSe. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry laj. THE 

TYRANT. FourtH^diiiitn. Cr. Bw. 6^. 
AJs o Fcap. Svo. is. net. 

Pemberton (Maxjl THE FOOTSTEPS 
#OF A ^HRONE. ^lustrated. Fourth 
Kditiom Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


1 C 

8; 


:ao 

iSo. 


Illustrated. 


Cr. 


OWN THEE KING. 

6jr. 

LOVE '^dE HARVESTER : A Story of 
THE Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3 ^. 6 </. ^ • 

TM^MYSTKRY IlF *THE GREEN 
HHlTirr. FiftimEditioH. Cr. 8x)o. 2 s. net 

Peritn (AliJSJi^'Hf •CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. • 

Ah<^caf. Zvo. IS. net. 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8 tw, 6s. • 

% 

Phlllpotts (Hften). LYING PROPHE-ft. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zv0^ C# • 


CHILDRi|L 
ion. Cr. 


OF dTHE MIST. Sixth 
Edition. Zvo. 6 j. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece.^ 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8 r'<>. 6s. 

»ONS OF THl^MORNING. Secotui Edi> 
tioH. (#-. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 


JCNQCK, 

CK%o.96f!F\ A 
raE P^TR^VE.* F%rth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 

JHE POACHER’S WIFET Second Edition. 
#r. Zvo. 6 s. 

T HBSTRI K I m HOURS. Second Edition. 


ION J9 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. • 

A SON OF THF;STATE. Third Edition. 

Cr. y. 6^. § 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. \s. 6d. - • 

MRS. GAHER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. 8 r'i?. 6s. ^ 

THE WICKH^SES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ T 

SPLENDID BROTH Ek. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Ho Fcap. Zvo. is. fud. 

I NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 

. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I THANl^'' TO SANDERSON. Second 
I Edition. Cr. 2r'.'. 6s. 

I DEVdl'ED SPARKES. Seoorul Edition. 

I Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Cr. 

I Zvo. 6s. 

Bussell (W. ClF A). MASTER ROCKA- 
! ^toLLAR S >^VOVfe;E. Illustrated, 
j Fourth Editi%t. Cr. 81 ^ y. 6d. 

Sldgwlck (Mrs. Alfred)^"t\HE KINS- 

M.A.N. Illustrated. Tkird'^dition. Cr. 
8i>o. 6j. I 

THE LANTE4»?-B»ARERS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 ife. dr. 

THESEVERINSa Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo, 
6s. J 

A iso Fcap. Zvo. is. net. / 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. 

Zvo. 6s. . y 

LAMORNA. Third Edition, ^r. Zvo, 
BELOW ITAIRS. Second Edition. 

Zvo. 6s J 


Crd^o, 6s. 


Third EdT 


DEXTER’S DAUGHTER. 

Eon.^0. Zve. dr. 

THE SECRET WOMAt^^^'ca/. Zvo. 
net. . 


SAID, THE 
Cr. Zvo. 


Plckthall (Mawnaduk^, 

FISHERMAN. Ei^/ith Edition. 

®df. A 

^ ^ Also Fcap. 8 w. 1 -. net. ▼ 

‘O’a. T.iJamer-ConSll THE MAYOR f 
e^(|%TROY. Fourth mitioH. Cr. Zvo. 6^^ 

MERRY-GARDEN mnv other Stqbies. WebUng THE STORY OF 

^ ^ VIRGINIA PEftFECT. Third Edition 


C>. 


dv. 

Cr. 


Snalth C.). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

jFliei’ville (Ed (E.) and Ross (Martin). 

An RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
sA^enth Edit{£^ Cr. Zw. 6s. 

Also Fcaf. Zvo. is. net. 

Thurston (El Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 


Watson (Hi B. Marriott). ALISE OF 

A^'RA, Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
WTHE BIG FISH. Third Edition. Cr. 8 w. 
6s. 


^Cr. Zvo, 6s. ^ 

MAJORS VIGOUEEUX. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Third Edition. 


Cr. 8 tw. dr. 

Also Fcap. Zv9. is, not. 
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Methuen ank c6mpa! 


THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8fw. 6s. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Ti^-rd Edition. Cr. 

8w. ^ • 

THE >EARL STRINGER. Xhird Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8rS.^6s. f 

Wftitrap (Margaret) (Mrt. W. Sydney 
StaceyX TIDEMARKS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6x. 

Weyman (Stanleyjt^NDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty' third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. f 

A Iso Fcap. 8vo. is. net. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

Wllliamion (C. N. .'ind A. M.). "THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : The 
Strange AdAntiircs of a Motor Car. Ulus* 


fy lSm^ped 


THE lOTOR CHAPERON. IlluCtrated 
Eighth Edition, tjCr. 8t^. 6x. 

*Aiso Fcap. %v<jl IX. net. ^ 

THE CAR 0¥ DESTINY. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. dr. f 
MY friend THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus> 
trated. TivSifth EdiUon. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SCARLEX. runner! Illustrated. Thi?d, 
Edition., dr. 


Fourth 


SET IN SILVER. Itjustrated, 

Edition. Cr. Sr^^dr. ^ % 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Secoiui Edition. Cr. 6x. * 
THE GOLl^EN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

THE GUES^TS OF HERCULES! Thira&m 
Edition, tr. Zvo. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fifth 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. ■ ' ^ 


trated. Twenty frst Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. A XHE LOVE PIRA^. "^i^i^Ated. Sfcona 


SSWS: 

.ted\.^ 


A Romance 
Ninth Edi^.i. 


Also Cr. Zva. is. tut. 

THE PRINCESS FASi 
OF A Motor, Ill\^CS-ate) 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. A 

LADY BETT^^CROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Ed^on. Cr. Zzh). 6s. 

Also Fcap f MO. IS. net. 


Editio^. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE DEMON. Fcap. Zvo. is. net, ^ 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHW'AY OF 
THE PIONEER^tNous Autres). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8z^<7. dr. C 

I. Vi» c; 


.Books for Boys and Girls 


Illustrated. Crown Svo. 


Getting W»ll oi^ Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. (: 

L. T.Vleade. 

A 


Girl ok the People, A. 

Hepsy Gw*sy. L. T. Meade. 
Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Mear^e. 
Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. 


Russell. 


Only a 
Cuthell. 


p. 6d. 

Guard-Room Dog. 


Edith E. 

f 

Red Grange, THi|. Mrs. ' 

Syd Belton ; T^e ^oy woqfd not go 

to Sea. G. Manville Feno. 

% 

Prince. Mr.s. 


There was once 
Mann. 


1 


fiSsthaen^s Shilling NotsIb*^ 

®r 

♦ Fcap. Svo. is. net 


Anna of the Five Towns. Arnold Bennet^. 
Barbarv Sheep. Robert Hichtns. 

•Botor Chaperon, The. C. N. & A. M. 

Willlamsoo. 

Boy. Marie Coielli. 

Charm, Tub. Alice Perrin. 

Dan Russel the Fo^ B, CE. Somerville 
and Marvn Rosa. c 


. 

Demon, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
r FIke in Staple. Baroness Orczy. ^ 

^ *Gatb of DESEUpgeTHE. John Oicnham. 
Guarded Flawb, ?hE. W. B.*Maxwdl^ 
PIau), The. Barondh von Huttcn. ^ 
Hii. Rise. W. B. Ma3^L 
Jai^ Marie CoreflL 



Fic*tiosi 
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Hethfen’i ShillLogVoTels— |ont/f?(/e£^. 

^Joseph in Jeopardy, '||ank Danby. 

C N. 


Lady Bjctty Across thmVater. 
and A. id. Williamson. 

tiGHT Freights. W. W. Jaq^bs.® 

Long Road, The. J^hn Oxcnham. 

B#xJPrTY Atom, The. Marie ^re]^. 

I^IKAGE. Temple Th^ton. | 

. Missing Bei.ora, The. E. Phillips Oppen- 1 
he>n. . ^ I 

Round the Red Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle. | 

#BaYu, the Fisherman. MaiMaduke Pick- 
thall. • ' 


^ 9 

Search Party, The. G. A. Birmin|ham, 
Secret Woma^^hb. Eden Phillpo^. 
SEVERiNs,ffHK. Mrs. Alff^ Bidgwlckg 
Spanish G. A. Birmingham. 

Splendid Brother. W. Pett Ridge. 

Talks of Mean ^jcIebts. Arthur Morrison. 

Teresa of Watlinu ^ Street. Arnold 
Bennett. 

TvRiWiT, The. Mn. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Robe. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Virginia P4£kfect. Peggy Wcbling. 

WoMA^ with the Fan, The. Robert 
^ichens. ^ 


’» Seveoiignny Noyj^i 


Ancei- B. M. Croker. % ^ 

Broom Squi kS^The. S. Barh^-Gould. 

By Stroi^^f Swor^ ^drew^ahour. 
/•House oi^Whispers, The. William I.c 
Queux. 

Human Boy, The, Eden Phillpo.its. 
1*Ckow.n Jhek lliNG. Max Pemberton. 
♦Late in Life. Alice Perrin. 

^Lonb Pink. R. B. Townshend. 

Master of Men. E. Phillips Oppenheira. 

A. hjy. F. E. Penny. 


Fcap. %vo. *]d, net 

Pbteh, a Parasite, E. MariAlbancsl. 

VoMP OF THE Laviucttes, Thb. Sir Gillxrt 
Parker. ^ 


Prince Rupert t«e Buccaneer. C. J. 
Cutcliffc Hyne. ^ 

•Princess Virginia, Tiif e; N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

Profit and Loss. John^^j^ain. 

Rp:d House. The. E. Nesbit. 

Sign of th JSpidek, The. Bertram Mitford. 
Son of t A State, A. W. Pett Ridge. 


by Moiwisoh^& Gibi Limited, Edml^rtk 



